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No. 34 in a series: 


Name any type of modern wing 





sweepback... 





delta... 





thin, straight... 


or conventional... 





it has been built and flown by DOUGLAS 


What is the ideal wing planform? Ob- 
viously, there can be no all-inclusive 
answer, for wings—like power plant or 


size—are designed to meet certain spe- 
cific tactical requirements. 

Thus a sweptback modified delta lets 
the Douglas F4D Skyray, first carrier 
plane to hold the official world speed 








record, come in slow for carrier landings. 
The broad conventional wings of a 
Douglas C-118A Liftmaster contribute 
to the range and lift a cargo carrier needs 
—while the Navy’s carrier-based A3D 
Skywarrior bomber flies at near-sonic 
speed on sleek, tapering, sweptback 
wings. Again, the experimental stilleto- 


shaped Douglas X-3—though bigger 
than a DC-3 transport—has a wingspan 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail. 

Correct design of airframes to meet 
intended use contributes to Douglas 
aviation leadership. Building planes to 
fly farther and faster with a bigger pay- 
load is a basic Douglas concept. 


First in Aviation 











If you were 20 years younger, 


would you take this “readjustment” lying down? 


OULD YOU CANCEL, shrink, reduce? 

Maybe you tell yourself you’re 
“being conservative”, exercising “good 
management.” 

Are you sure it isn’t those recent added 
years? 

There are always a few companies who 
turn a today’s readjustment into tomorrow’s 
opportunity. Now when it won’t disrupt 
their quieter plants, they get rid of machines 
they’ ve clung to—they modernize equipment. 


Weaving Machines producing 
in a modern worsted mill 


That cuts costs on today’s production and 
so helps them get more of whatever business 
there is now. And it puts them in the low- 
cost position of being the most favorable 
bidder as business turns upward. 


America is still young—it rewards the 
courage, the aggressiveness of youth . . . If 


-you were 20 years younger, would you 


take this readjustment lying down, or 
would you modernize, and be ready for a 
greater tomorrow? 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 


SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





%& What All Sides Say 
About Indo-China Truce 


Fighting is ended. But was truce 


THIS 


really a “victory for peace’? Here is 
the “final declaration” of the Geneva 
Conference. And here is what leaders 


of nations on all sides say about it— 


ISSUE 


statements from Russia, Red China, 
U.S., France, India and Britain. Full 
texts begin on page 85. For analysis of 


the truce terms, turn to page 17. 


% Important Changes in Income Tax Law 


Savings for most taxpayers are provided in the new federal 
income tax law. To find out how you can share in the savings, 
see page 24. Also, Congress is making taxes easier to compute, 
giving more time to pay. For new rules, page 98. 


% Does Russia Have a Secret Weapon? 


Can Soviets fire hydrogen weapons 5,000 miles against the 
U.S.? See Senate debate, beginning on page 69. 
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World’s largest—Ryan fuel tanks for B-47 Stratojet 


THE PROBLEM: The world’s fastest bomber, the far-ranging B-47 
Stratojet, needed the world’s largest wing fuel tanks... tanks 
with a capacity equal to that of a good-sized tank truck. What’s 
more, these tanks had to be completely gas-tight by welding 
alone. THE SOLUTION: Boeing turned to Ryan who devised ingeni- 
ous methods to manufacture in volume the huge, external tanks 
—each of which requires more than 30,000 electrical spot welds. 

Besides developing and manufacturing products. of its own 
design, Ryan produces airframe components to prime contrac- 
tors’ specifications. Typical of 
these are other “range extend- 
ing” products, like the Ryan- 
built aft fuselages and refueling 
pods for Boeing’s KC-97 mid- 
air refueling plane. 

These accomplishments point up Ryan engineering skill... 
skill that has been specialized, ingenious and versatile for 31 of 
the 50 years since powered flight began. Master craftsmen, Ryan 
does the difficult, the intricate, the precision jobs of today’s high- 
speed air age. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


Factory and Home Offices: Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, California 
Other Offices: Washington, D.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; New York City 








Ryan builds Boeing KC-97 fuel tanks, too. 
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g AIR Parcel Past 


flies with the Air Mail 


COMPLETE COVERAGE! Goes 
world-wide, anywhere 
there’s a Post Office or 
rural delivery — in most 
cases, direct to the custom- 
er's door. 


IN A HURRY! Fastest of the 
U.S. Postal Services — cuts 
shipping time 80% over 
surface ways. 

ECONOMICAL! A 2-pound 


package goes across the 
nation for only.$1.60. 


AIR PARCEL POST broadens 
your markets — enables you 
to compete with local firms 
of distant areas. 


For more information and 
rates, call your Post Office. 
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BOX SCORE 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER was still confi- 

dent that his legislative program, for 
the most part, would be enacted. The 
program, he said, was coming along in 
good shape. But, he admitted, there 
were parts of it in which he was deeply 
interested that were not going to be 
enacted. 

Already rejected: Hawaiian statehood, 
Taft-Hartley revisions, vote for 18-year- 
olds, increase in postal rates. 

Still on the fence: the housing pro- 
gram, farm bill, antisubversion proposals, 
increase in debt limit, health-reinsurance 
proposals, atomic-energy bill. 

Likely to be approved substantially 
in line with White House recommenda- 
tions: general tax overhaul, foreign aid, 
Social Security extensions, broadened 
unemployment insurance. 

Definitely approved: St. Lawrence 
Seaway, excise tax reductions, Korean 
mutual-defense treaty, 10 appropriation 
bills, highway improvement. 

Won by the White House: the fight 
against the Bricker amendment. 

Mr. Eisenhower believes his legislative 
program will be the main issue in the 
November elections. If he is right, the 
rest is up to the Republicans in Congress. 


LOST: ONE JOB 


HE SENATE Investigations Subcom- 
ting was looking for a new counsel. 
Roy M. Cohn, who for a month had 
whispered advice into the ear of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy on national tele- 
vision hookups, was out. His onetime 
friend and later bitter antagonist, Army 
Counselor John G. Adams, was said to 
be headed in the same direction. 

Mr. Cohn, who resigned, was the first 
casualty of the late—but unlamented— 
Pentagon-McCarthy hearings. His daily 
appearances on TV may have gained 
him national attention, but cost him 
his job. 


ANTICOMMUNIST BILLS 


HERE WERE NO dissenting votes. Nor 

was there any debate. In this fashion, 
the House approved a bill to strip U.S. 
citizenship from anyone who wanted to 
overthrow the Government by violence. 
Whether the citizen is native born or not 
makes no difference. 

The measure was part of the Admin- 
istration’s program to curb subversives. 
Another, approved by a House com- 
mittee, was not. It would make member- 
ship in the Communist Party a crime. 


The Administration has contended such 
action would only drive the Reds under- 
ground. 

Mr. Eisenhower's anti-Communist leg- 
islative program gained and lost in one 
day. 


KOREA: DEATH TOLL RISES 


HERE WERE, the Defense Department 
| pazint hones 180 additional U.S. dead 
to be added to Korean war casualties. 
Revisions in the Department's list—from 
re-examination of missing-in-action cases 
—sent the total of U.S. killed in Korea to 
33,417. Still carried as missing, but likely 
to be added to the total of dead, are 230 
more. Unlikely to be removed from the 
missing list: the 21 Americans who were 
captured and turned down repatriation. 

The Defense Department announce- 
ment, simultaneous with the news of an 
armistice in Indo-China, showed Ameri- 
cans what they missed by staying out of 
that war. 


DEFICIT: GOING DOWN 


HE PRESIDENT, With considerable pride, 

made an announcement. The Govern- 
ment, while still in the red; was less so. 
Fiscal year 1954 ended,-he said, with 
outgo totaling 3 billion dollars more 
than income. The latest deficit was half 
of last year’s, and a whopping 7 billion 
dollars less than President Truman’s final 
budget had estimated it would be at this 
time. 

Main reason for the reduced deficit: 
cuts in defense spending. 


NO SALE 


HIS IS THE sTORY of some Air Force 

“brass.” It took place at Wilkins Air 
Force Depot in Ohio. Thousands of 
pounds of unused medals had been put 
up for sale as brass junk. Bids started to 
flow in. 

Suddenly the bids jumped -wildly— 
from 5 cents to 4 dollars a pound. The 
bidders, sharp-eyed, saw a chance for a 
real bargain. 

In the middle of the bidding, the Air 
Force stopped the auction. It had dis- 
covered what the bidders already knew 
—the thousands of pounds of “brass” 
medals included thousands of pounds of 
medals made of—solid silver. 

The Air Force, its face red, held up 
confirmation of sales and started investi- 
gating. The chances were extremely good 
that, the investigation completed, the Air 
Force would still be the owner of thou- 
sands of pounds of unused medals. 
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You'll be surprised what you can save with Republic Tubing 











The manufacturer of the ordnance part shown above saved 48 per cent when 
he switched to tubing. Republic mechanical grade carbon steel tubing. And he’s 
only one of many. 


What’s more, Republic helps its customers use tubing economically and where 
it will do the most good. Company metallurgists are available to see that you 
get the right tubing for the product you have in mind. And the one that fits in 
with your costs. 


This desire to help you get the most out of steel tubing applies to all the tubular 
products made by Republic’s Steel and Tubes Division. Whether you use Republic 
ELECTRUNITE boiler, condenser or heat exchanger tubes. Or any form of mechani- 
cal tubing, carbon or stainless, and stainless steel pipe. Or Republic “Inch-Marked” 
Electrical Metallic Tubing, the most widely used lightwall electrical conduit. 


Republic Steel and Tubes Division pioneered the original electric resistance weld 
process for making tubing. We have all the facts about it. And we'll be glad to 
help you use ELECTRUNITE Tubing where it will be most profitable in your 
business. Whatever it is. 


Your nearest Republic Steel and Tubes Division district office is as close as your 
telephone. Have your v.p. in charge of engineering start the ball rolling. We’ll 
take it from there. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Steel and Tubes Division 
224 East 131st Street, Cleveland 8, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES 7 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 





Builders have used literally miles of Republic 
“Inch-Marked” Electrical Metallic Tubing, 
the electrical conduit that is easier to use. 
Republic’s Steel and Tubes Division intro- 
duced this lightwall electrical raceway to the 
electrical trade almost twenty-five years ago. 


Republic Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe finds its way 
into many food, chemical and other similar processing 
applications. It is a basic necessity in such sanitary ap- 
plications as the ice cream machine shown here. Republic 
Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe are available in 
various analyses for all types of processing equipment. 





Process industries, like chemical, food, and petro- 
leum refining, have realized savings on installa- 
tion and long life by using Republic ELECTRUNITE 
heat exchanger and condenser tubes for the past 
twenty years. Republic ELECTRUNITE boiler tubes 
are the “original” electric welded boiler tubes. 








Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Bases in Africa—How Long? . . . U.S. Security Council 
Slowed by Details . . . Bedell Smith Determined to Quit 


President Eisenhower sometimes rides 
an electric buggy over the second nine 
holes of an 18-hole round of golf. 
Until recently the President walked 
all the way. 


of 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, tack- 
ling golf with enthusiasm, recently 
shot an 86. Mr. Nixon played his first 
game of this sport only a short while 
ago. 


ek: & 


Mr. Eisenhower of late has shown ir- 
ritation over the way the National 
Security Council gets bogged down in 
detail. This is the organization that is 
supposed to keep one jump ahead of 
Russia’s V. M. Molotov, but it’s been 
having trouble catching up with him. 


i ee 


The President is not happy over de- 
velopments that led him to accept a 
truce in Korea, marking the first 
failure of American arms to win a 
victory since the War of 1812, to be 
followed now by actual defeat for an 
American ally in a war in Indo-China. 
Chinese Communists, who only took 
power in 1950, can claim to have won 
two wars against major world powers 
within one year. 


xk * 


Sir Winston Churchill and the Brit- 
ish empire he heads are left with 
the world’s only remaining little wars. 
The British are still fighting the Com- 
munists in their protectorate of Ma- 
laya and the Communist-run Mau 
Mau in the British colony of Kenya. 


i 


In the House of Commons, after the 
Communists were given Northern 
Indo-China, the Churchill Govern- 
ment was asked by a Conservative 
member of Parliament: “May I ask 
my right honorable friend whether 
any statement is to be made about 


Geneva? Can he tell me how far Ge- 
neva is from Munich?” The answer is: 
about 300 miles, or one hour by air. 


x * * 


It was noted that Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Secretary, did not re- 
mark that the trade of territory for a 
truce in Indo-China would “assure 
peace in our time.” 


x * * 


Coolness of the French Assembly 
toward the U.S. is the subject of talk 
among Washington officials. When 
Premier Mendés-France reported on 
the Indo-China truce, he paid tribute 
to both the U.S. and British—espe- 
cially to Foreign Secretary Eden. The 
Assembly sat silent at the tribute to 
U.S., cheered the mention of Britain 
and Eden. 


tf 


Dean Atcheson’s friends are .pointing 
out that, as Secretary of State, he 
never did agree to anything that for- 
mally accepted Communist conquest 
of territory. Democratic Senators now 
are showing interest in an agreement 
made by the present Administration 
not to upset the truce in Indo-China, 
giving a sort of back-handed admis- 
sion that this country might have had 
aggressive intentions. 


ok 


Harold Stassen, in charge of giving 
away American dollars to people 
abroad, is convinced that the need for 
money to be sent into Southeast Asia 
will be greater than ever, now that 
the Communists are taking over a 
slice of Indo-China. American equip- 
ment and supplies to be left behind 
for the Communists to take over will 
be considered as left there for the 
benefit of the people. 


x*k 


Charles Wilson, Defense Secretary, is 
turning to the Bibie to advise his 


aides, as well as generals and ad- 
mirals, on proper rules of administra- 
tion. Mr. Wilson tells the story of 
Jethro who criticized his son-in-law, 
Moses, for trying to do too much him- 
self. Moses learned a lesson and, as 
result, the Bible says (Exodus 18:26): 
“The hard causes they brought unto 
Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.” Mr. Wilson’s 
paraphrased advice is this: ‘““Run your 
own shows, you have full responsi- 
bility, but don’t be afraid to kick a 
few up to Moses if you have to.” 


x kk 


Joseph McCarthy, Wisconsin Senator, 
is under strict advice from his doctors 
to cut down on the tempo of his ac- 
tivities. Friends of the Senator say 
that he is feeling the nervous and 
physical strain of the pressures that 
have been put upon him. 


x & 


Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary 
of State, still is making plans to re- 
tire later this year. The President has 
pressed him to remain, but Mr. Smith 
wants to enter private business. Rob- 
ert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary, 
a professional Foreign Service officer, 
is in line for the position if and 
when Mr. Smith leaves. 


xk * 


High officials in the military services 
feel now that this country will be 
lucky to be able to retain its impor- 
tant air bases in North Africa longer 
than about three years. If forced out 
of North Africa by the French, the 
Air Force will hope to expand base 
facilities in Spain. 


“-& & 


Herbert Hoover, former President, is 
working closely with President Eisen- 
hower on plans to get the Govern- 
ment out of many business enterprises 
that grew up during the New Deal 
years. 
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PROVEN...IN PRODUCTION 


World’s First 4-in-1 Airport Radar at 
One-Sixth the Cost of GCA Radar 


New Gilfillan GCA Quadradar 
DELIVERY: 10 MONTHS FROM DATE OF ORDER 


Surveillance to a at- U4 co} olmer- tena) Height-Finding 


40 Mile Radius =~) ¢- Wh feot- tale) 4-10 O1E-s ol I-87 Up to 50,000 Feet Aree 


@ee2 : e 


a 


7 7 7 
N ) no) a OL OI N [.) AT.THE TURN OF A SWITCH, OPERATOR 
SELECTS ANY OF 4 RADAR DISPLAYS 


ew Gilfillan GCA Q 










dradar provides g 





sions for the first time in aviation history. The 
new Gilfillan GCA Quadradar also provides mul- 
tiple runway coverage; safe landing of all aircraft 
and helicopters from any angle. Advantages 
never before possible with a single equipment — 
and at a cost one-sixth that of previous GCA radar. 
Now, the medium-size or small airport can pro- 
vide the safe, efficient, all-weather traffic control 
heretofore possible only at main terminals. 








ia SEND FOR BROCHURE 
Ctl, 1, Please specify: Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-M (Military Equipment) 
Fe Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-C (Civil Airport) 


Address: Gilfillan Bros.,1815 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

















YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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: HE film of water that condenses on a fluorescent lamp 

a = sill - in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 

2 Invisible coating a Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and set up a mini- 

_ . ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp. Just steals 

5 oa enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 

“ , , 

a helps hew G-E : There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doesn’t get slug- 

. gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 

a ° It has an invisible coating of General Electric silicone, 

Rapid Star t Lamps called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 

the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 

e are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 

light faster circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. 

G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 

expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 

booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start’, write to General Electric, 





Pannen commer ataianiae CaaRaaas a 4 Dept. 166-US-7, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. ‘ 


Peace and prosperity will be the slogans of the future. War, whether hot 
or cold, will be allowed to recede to the back of the public mind. 

War _end in Indo-China gives the world international peace for the first 
time in 23 years. War revival, anywhere, is not now in sight. 

Peace, "coexistence" with Communism, will get a big play. 
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Communists won the Indo-China war. Anti-Communists lost, surrendered. 

Communist China gets people, territory, many resources. The West lost 
people, territory, many resources. It was a clear-cut, successful conquest. 
i China, under Communist rule, in a single year won a war, fought another to 
a stalemate. France accepted defeat. U.S. accepted a standoff. Two of the 
world's three “great" powers were dealt with successfully by a Communist nation 
that has been in power only four years. 

Communist success in Asia now will be exploited in Europe. 
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Prosperity in the period ahead will be stressed. Trade barriers will come 
down rapidly. Barriers, actually, are falling’ fast even now. 

The Communist empire, quite poverty stricken, will be built up. 

The West, recently at war to stop Communist expansion, will supply the 
goods needed to strengthen the Communists in their empire. Embargoes now are 
being taken off machinery, other products that only recently were regarded as of 
major strategic importance. Urge for trade iS very great. 

Roll-back, idea of shrinking the Communist empire, will be forgotten. 
Communism, as of now, holds initiative. _ Anti-Communism is on the defensive. 

Communism, in nine years, has chalked up the greatest conquests in the 
history of the modern world. Coexistence, now to be tried, is expected to give 
Communists time to digest their conquests, plus help in digesting them. 














Armament, even in peace, will remain big business for U.S. Military in the 

; year ahead will get close to 40 billion dollars. 
) Arms spending, scheduled to shrink, may hold steady. Armed-force size is 
to be cut somewhat less than plans had called for. Draft will go on at or near 
present levels. Draft term will be kept at two years. 

Peace can be somewhat more dangerous for U.S. than was "cold war." That is 
because there is somewhat less certainty about the strength of alliances. U.S., 
somewhat alone in the world, may be a little less secure. 








There is this point that is getting more attention: 


, 
In 1940, France accepted defeat. In 1954, France also accepted defeat. 
' _ Written for the issue of July 30, 1954, Volume XXXVII—No. 5 (over) 
: U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 9 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


France, under present plans, is the arch of U.S. defense planning. In 
Europe are five U.S. infantry divisions, plus task forces adding up to another. 
In Europe, too, are 16 air wings. More than 300,000 American youths today are 
close to the borders of the Communist empire, dependent on support and supply 
from the French. Great U.S. air bases in North Africa are dependent upon 
France. Just how firm the hold is there is beginning to be questioned. 

Germany, in Europe, remains unarmed, without sovereignty, being wooed now 
by Communists who hold out the bait of sovereignty and unity. 

In Congress, if not elsewhere, members facing November elections are 
getting concerned about American draftees so far from home. 
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At home, everything points to reviving prosperity for late 1954. 

Retail trade is picking up. Arms orders are rising again. Spending by 
State and local governments is edging up. Mortgage money is to be made even 
more abundant, cheaper, underwriting a bigger boom in building. 

Inventory liquidation, before long, is likely to be replaced by trend 
toward moderate rebuilding of inventories. Auto outlook, too, is better for the 
year ahead. Only farm prices and income seem to be a drag. 

A buoyant stock market of late has reflected abundant supplies of money and 
optimism over the longer-range prospect for profits and dividends. 




















Tax changes, now assured, are of major importance, too. 

Dividend income, barring a last-minute hitch, will get some relief. 
Businessmen, farmers are assured of faster write-off for new equipment and new 
plant. There is encouragement in these and other tax provisions. 

Taxes that affect insurance, too, are to be modified to help those who have : 
built substantial estates. Insurance policies, if given to a wife or child, 
will not be taxable when the insured person dies--assuring money with which to 
pay estate taxes. That's a major change, but just one of hundreds. 

You get on page 24 a quick outline of tax changes now sure to be made. 











Change in taxes is going to cost 1.3 billion dollars in revenue. 

Budget outlook, as a result, is not so very bright. It's this: 

Year ended June 30: Qutgo, 67.6 billion. Income, 64.6. Deficit, 35.0. 

Year started July 1: Outgo, 65.6 billion. Income, 60.2. Deficit, 5.4. 

The Government's finances, in other words, are likely to be less nearly in 
balance for the year ahead than for the year past. That's largely because 
revenues are declining. Spending is being cut, but not fast enough to bring 
outgo and income into balance. The effect is mildly inflationary. 

Budget trouble: Need to spend heavily on defense. 








Aid abroad is costly, too. Aid in the year ahead is scheduled to total > 
more than 5 billion dollars. Peace, probably, will not affect that much. U.S. 
foreign policy is based upon giving money away. If U.S. shut off the supply 
of cash, it might find a further cooling in the ardor of its friends. 


If he wanted to do it, Gen. Douglas MacArthur might now say: "I told 
you so." General MacArthur insisted that, in war, there is no substitute for 
victory. U.S. tried a no-victory tack in Korea. Indo-China followed. 
After Indo-China, and defeat, it's anybody's guess what happens. ? 
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What telephone companies serve 


two-thirds of the entire 
area of the U.S.? 


ANSWER: The Independent group 
of 5,100 telephone companies. 





; F ais: AVERAGE LOCAL CALLS PER DAY 
Yes, it’s a fact! The nine million telephones ter tatapendent Seteghane Gompentes 


of America’s Independents speak for two-thirds of the nation! 
In large cities and small communities, their growing lines link homes, offices, factories 
and farmhouses. Their friendly , dependable service provides security and comfort in time 
of need. Their long distance lines, interconnected with those of the Bell System and with each 
other, extend nationwide telephone service to all parts of our country —however remote. 


Independent Telephone Companies comprise a 1% billion dollar industry 








that has doubled in size in the last 10 years. They are still gaining — 
in service, in strength, in importance. And as the Independents 


gain, your own telephone service gains in value and usefulness. 


¢ Telephone instrument in photograph above manufactured by 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Chicago, Il. 


United States Independent Telephone Association 





Munsey Building : Washington, D. C. 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
. .. honor from Congress 


> SYNGMAN RHEE, as a visitor to the 
U. S. for talks with President Eisenhower, 
symbolizes the best-armed U.S. ally on 
Asia’s mainland. The leathery old Presi- 
dent of South Korea now is ready to fit 
his forces into U.S. strategy for holding 
back Communism in Asia. He wants 
more U.S. arms to expand and strength- 
en his 20-division Army. His lifelong 
dream of seeing all his native Korea 
freed from foreign rule is being laid 
aside. Unwillingly, he sees 9 million peo- 
ple and the heavy industry of North 
Korea absorbed by Communist China, 
but is sidling away from once-stubborn 
insistence upon recovering them by 
force. 

“Patriotic” probably is the adjective 
most frequently applied to the 79-year- 
old Korean leader. He joined an inde- 
pendence movement when he was 19 
to resist Japanese encroachment, twice 
was jailed as a political prisoner, was 
exiled for 33 years while Japanese mas- 
tery of Korea was absolute, became his 
country’s first President in 1948. 

The U.S. Congress, showing its ap- 
proval of the aged Korean, invited him 
to address it in joint session; it pointed- 
ly avoided such an invitation to Sir Win- 
ston Churchill when he brought Britain’s 
ideas of “coexistence” with Communism 
to Washington. 


> PHAM VAN DONG appears to be 
the Kremlin’s chosen agent to weld the 
Communist part of Indo-China to the 
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Soviet Empire. Ho Chi Minh, who ran 
the Communist revolt against France, 
dropped out of sight in the weeks when 
Communist victory was being clinched 
at talks in Geneva. Instead, Pham was 
the negotiator for Indo-Chinese Commu- 
nists. Reports reaching U.S. diplomats 
had suggested that Ho was dead, leaving 
Pham in the top spot. 

In any case, Kremlin policies need not 
deviate. Pham, at 46, has been trained 
from youth to do the Kremlin’s work, has 
been Ho’s closest associate in grabbing 
a piece of Indo-China. At 20, Pham was 
in Canton with Ho where both were 
drilled in revolutionary techniques by 
Mikhail Borodin, Soviet “adviser” to 
the Kuomintang. 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK 
. .. booster for the U. S. 


Ho sent Pham back to Indo-China as 
an agitator and organizer. Pham was 
jailed, then spent several years in Russia 
attending special schools for overseas 
Communists. Pham and Ho were part- 
ners in organizing the Indo-Chinese re- 
volt and in carrying it out. 


> LORD BEAVERBROOK, born in Can- 
ada and a frequent visitor to the U.S., 
is worried about rising anti-American 
sentiment in Britain. As one of London’s 
most powerful publishers, he set out last 
week to change this feeling. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express, which sells more 
than 4 million copies a day, said it will 
sponsor nation-wide “study groups” to 
make Britain more pro-U. S. 


If the 75-year-old publisher fails to 
get his ideas across, it will be one of the 
rare times that the little dynamo has 
failed at anything. At 20, he earned 
$10,000 for helping amalgamate some 
Canadian banks. In another 10 years, 
he was rich and was noted as a wizard 
at organizing businesses. He moved to 
England, won a seat in Parliament, 
and in World War I was Minister of 
Information. Buying the broken-down 
Express, he turned it from a Fleet Street 
joke into a publishing domain of three 
big papers. 

In World War II, “the Beaver” ener- 
gized production of warplanes in Britain, 
and for a time was Lend-Lease Co- 
ordinator in Washington. Once he told 
Americans they underestimated British 
friendship for the U.S., now finds the 
shoe is on the other foot. 


> DOUGLAS McKAY, the Secretary of 
the Interior, usually has a humorous 
glint in his eye and displays a smooth 
ability to answer an embarrassing ques- 
tion with a funny story. But last week, 
while he was touring Alaska, the glint 
turned steely and the question—“Why 
doesn’t Alaska get statehood?”—was an- 
swered with a sharp tongue. One of a 
half dozen reasons, he said, is that Alas- 
kans act too belligerent toward him, and 
toward Congressmen and other officials. 
Alaskans, he said, should “start acting 
like ladies and gentlemen.” 
(Continued on page 14) 
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DOUGLAS McKAY 
. . . scolding the Alaskans 
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Architects: Freeburg & Lindquist, A.I.A., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Daylight is free... 


here’s how to use it 





The PC Glass Block panels ‘in this new building bend 
the light rays upward onto the ceiling where they diffuse 
and bounce down onto the work surfaces. Internal 
prisms in every block do the job. It’s the new trend in 
modern buildings: controlled daylighting without the 
need for blinds, shades or louvres. 

The owner of this building, Art Metal Construction. 
Co., is one of the world’s leading manufacturers of metal 
business furniture. They have pioneered the use of light- 
color finishes for office furniture because they reduce 
contrast and eyestrain. Art Metal wanted their building 
to be the last word in modern design; and the glass 








blocks helped by allowing superior daylighting, high 
insulation value, and clean, functional appearance. 

Mr. A. J. E. Larson, President, says, “We are acutely 
aware of the lighting problem in offices, that is why we 
chose PC Glass Blocks to give us the daylighting system 
we wanted. The blocks throw glare-free daylight back 
into the work areas where it is needed most.” 

Write for more information. Address Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Dept. US-74, One Gateway Center, 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PC Glass Blocks 


ALSO SKYTROL* AND FOAMGLAS® 





*T. M. Reg. Applied for. 
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Mr. McKay’s job gives him the task 
of supervising the Territory, through ap- 
pointed officials. Alaskans cannot vote. 
They cast no ballots for the President 
who appoints their Governor. And Mr. 
McKay’s visit is the first time in eight 
years that they have seen a Secretary 
of the Interior visit Alaska. 

Secretary McKay, like many Alas- 
kans, came up the hard way, went to 
work at 13 to support his mother and 
sister, finally worked his way through 
Oregon State College. In World War I 
he was an infantry lieutenant, was 
wounded in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sive. Back home, he went into the auto- 
mobile business, was elected mayor of 
Salem, Oreg., in 1932, served four terms 
as a State Senator and had been Gover- 
nor of Oregon for three years when in- 
vited to enter the Cabinet. 


> SIGURD ANDERSON, Governor of 
South Dakota, was a 12-year-old boy— 
the son of a Norwegian immigrant 
—when South Dakota plunged into a 
costly scheme of granting rural credits 
and farm loans during the land boom of 
World War I. By 1926, when he was old 
enough to cast his first vote, the scheme 
was on the rocks, the State was 60 mil- 
lion dollars in debt, and 685,000 South 
Dakotans carried the heaviest per capita 
public debt of any State in the union. 
Now, at 50, nearing the end of his 
second two-year term as Governor, 
“Sig” Anderson is directing the paying 
off of the last 9 millions. By August 1, 
South Dakota will be debt-free. A con- 
stitutional provision that limits State 








debt to a mere $100,000—repealed to 
permit the fling into Socialist-type en- 
terprise—has been restored. After years 
of whittling at the debt, South Dakota’s 
traditional conservatism has surmounted 
the spending jag. 

Sig Anderson was transplanted into 
this conservative atmosphere before he 
was 3 years old, after being born at 
Arendal, a port on the south coast of 
Norway. He worked his way through 
college, partly by teaching school, was 
33 when he got his law degree, was 
quickly elected a county attorney. He 
served as a Navy officer in the South 
Pacific in World War II. 


> HARRY J. ANSLINGER is leading the 
world’s battle against Communism’s 
hidden weapon: dope. His latest revela- 
tion, to a Senate subcommittee, is that 
Communist agents have succeeded in 
making narcotics addicts of a substantial 
number of U.S. soldiers in Korea and 
Japan. He found Communist China be- 
hind a big shipment of heroin seized at 
San Francisco. He has charged that 
China is using opium to finance Commu- 
nist agents and to pay for strategic ma- 
terials, and is annually using 60 million 
dollars’ worth of narcotics in a plan to 
“demoralize the people of the free world.” 

Mr. Anslinger wants Congress to bol- 
ster his force. of 250 narcotics agents, 
some of whom work with foreign police 
in tracking down dope shipments. He 
needs more men, he says, because ad- 
diction to drugs has grown by one third 
in the U.S. since 1948, and addicts now 
are estimated at 60,000. 


>GRANDPA’ EISENHOWER 
seemed almost as pleased as Grand- 
son David when a drum maker 
presented one of his products to the 
6-year-old lad at the White House 
last week. Animatedly, the Presi- 
dent pointed out the decorations to 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts. David immediately 
started rub-a-dubbing with consid- 
erable energy, amidst a captivated 
audience of his sisters, Barbara 
Ann, 5, and Susan, 2, and Richard 
Snyder, 7, grandson of the White 
House physician. Proof of the drum 
being in the beating, both Grandma 
and Grandpa soon were looking rue- 
ful. Representative John W. Hesel- 
ton, of Massachusetts, about to 
leave anyway, was unperturbed. 


At 62, Harry Anslinger is the only 
Narcotics Commissioner the U.S. has 
ever had. He took the post upon its 
creation in 1930, now is regarded among 
the world’s police as a top expert on dope 
traffic. In 1937, foreseeing war, he super- 
vised the stockpiling of narcotics for use 
in treating wounded soldiers. 


> PREMIER FAZLOLLAH ZAHEDI of 
Iran, backed by the U.S. with many 
millions in financial and military aid 
since he took over the Government a 
year ago, now feels tough enough to 
talk back to Russia. A Soviet note, 
warning Zahedi against an alliance with 
Turkey and Pakistan, was sharply an- 
swered to the effect that Iran’s defense 
is none of the Kremlin’s business. 

Since Zahedi took over through an 
Army coup, talks on settling the Iranian 
oil dispute also have got down to brass 
tacks. By last week, negotiators thought 
they were nearing the dotted-line stage 
on an agreement to get the oil flowing 
again. Restoring activity of neglected 
wells and refinery machinery would be a 
long, costly job, but, when done, would 
restore the finances of Zahedi’s Govern- 
ment. 

Zahedi, 57, built a career as a swash- 
buckling general, a rank he attained 
through preferment at the Shah’s court 
when he was only 25. In World War II, 
the British jailed him on suspicion that 
he was too friendly with the Germans. 
He is a gay boulevardier, with a flair 
for intrigue. What makes him a Western 
ally is his determination to steer clear 
of Soviet domination. 
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Do you know these famous record makers? 


Both of these people are famous record makers for Columbia. 
You'll probably recognize Mindy Carson, but do you know 
that other famous record maker—tune-spotter Mitch Miller? 

“When a hot song comes along,”’ Miller says, ““we often 
cut the master tape out in Hollywood, holding our breath 
because other companies will try to ‘cover’ the tune first. 

“We rush the master tape to our Eastern factories—always 
relying on Air Express to get it through fast! 


> Air Express 


“The new disc is on the air and for sale in stores in record- 
breaking time, thanks to Air Express. 

“We turn to Air Express at least three or four times a week 
to beat out competition. 

“And yet, most of our shipments cost less with Air Express 
than with any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Agency. 


iy 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines , 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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28,601 Years of Chemical Experience 


‘The skills acquired through experience are happily blended with, the vigor 
and ambitions of youth throughout the Columbia-Southern organization, © 
§ Nearly a third of all Columbia-Southern personnel have been with the — 
company from ten to forty-five years. In the aggregate, the Columbia- 
‘Southern staff has had 28,601 years of experience! These people 
know ‘the chemical business—and they understand the require. —* 
ments: of customers. § Equally important, however, are the - 

y fine younger members of the Columbia-Southern 
“organization whose developing talents and 

= abilities are assurance of continuing 

progress and adherence to 


















COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA 
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WHAT COMES AFTER 
INDO-CHINA TRUCE 


Probable End for the Non-Communist White Man in Asia 








Looking at Southeast Asia, after the truce 
in Indo-China, what you see is a big change. 

A piece of Indo-China the size of New 
England is going to Communists. In two years 
the rest of the country may go, too. 

Indo-China’s Communists, once just guer- 
rilla leaders, now are a government with big 


cities, ports, railroads and a country to run. 
In Asia, where ‘‘face”’ is important, Com- 
munists are gaining it while France, the U.S. 
and non-Communists are losing it. 
New Western strategy is to help Asians 
defend themselves in what's left of Southeast 
Asia. Communists, now inside, aim to take all. 








Reported from PARIS, 
HANOI and WASHINGTON 


@ Conquest by the Communists in 
Indo-China, as now sealed by a truce, 
is going to mean these things: 

The Communist empire, once again, 
is taking in more territory, people and 
resources. 

Immediate gains for the Communists 
are about 12 million people, 61,000 
square miles of territory and im- 
portant resources of rice, coal, iron, 
plus major ports. 

Gains in sight within the next 
two years include another 11 mil- 
lion people, 66,300 additional 
square miles of territory, and still 
more resources—rice, rubber, tin, 
airfields and seaports. Non-Com- 
munists, as United States officials 
see it, have only a fighting chance 
to hold even this remnant of the 
truce. 

The French, accepting a defeat, 
are writing off the losses of eight 
years of war. In another two years 
the French may be pushed out of 
Asia for good. 

Communist China is stronger 
than ever. Chinese Communists 
earlier fought the United States to 
a stalemate in Korea. Great Brit- 
ain, too, was a U.S. ally in Korea. 
Now Chinese Communists have 
forced the French to give up a 
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big part of Indo-China. The Western 
Big Three thus have been denied vic- 
tory by Communist China. 

The U.S. may have to write off much 
of 3 billion dollars of aid of all kinds 
granted to the French and their native 
allies in Indo-China. 

Western powers, in the future, are 
likely to retain only precarious footholds 
on the rim of the Asiatic mainland. The 
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FOR THE INDO-CHINESE .. . 
... two years will decide 


OM DE ARR OO 


French may be voted out of Indo-China 
completely in two years, if they do not 
decide to get out before that. The U. S. 
still has troops to guard a cease-fire line 
against Communists in the Korean pen- 
insula. Britain still is keeping troops in 
the Malayan peninsula. 

The non-Communist white man, in a 
word, seems to be through in Asia. It’s 
up to non-Communist Asians now. 


@ Truce terms are regarded by 
American officials as giving the 
Communists a good chance to get 
control over the whole of Vietnam, 
the largest and richest country of 
Indo-China, and, perhaps over 
Laos and Cambodia, the other two 
countries of Indo-China. 

All anti-Communist troops, 
French and native, must be out of 
Northern Vietnam within 300 days. 
The French military capital of 
Hanoi, largest city in the North, 
must be handed over to Commu- 
nists in 80 days. 

Vietnam is partitioned just north 
of the 17th parallel. Communists 
get the North, where there are a 
million more people than in the 
South. Non-Communists get the 
South, where there are more terri- 
tory and more rice. 

The partition line runs through 
mountainous country easily forti- 
fied. There will be a three-mile 
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CHINA 








THAILAND 


demilitarized zone on each side to prevent 
incidents. 

Evacuation of Northen Indo-China 
will involve moving a French expedi- 
tionary force of 120,000 men, plus anti- 
Communist Vietnamese troops and ci- 
vilians. The total may exceed 500,000. 

Disarming some 50,000 Communist- 
led guerrillas in Southern Vietnam will 
be more complicated. They are to be 
regrouped from many small pockets into 
five designated centers from which they 
will be evacuated to the North. 

Elections for the whole of Vietnam 
are to be held within two years of the 
truce date. Vietnamese then are supposed 
to elect deputies who will form a uni- 
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VIETNAM 


VIETNAM 





pe: 


Latest Addition to. : 











TERRITORY: 


and Thailand 


WHAT 


About 61,000 
square miles in- 
side Southeast 
Asia, flanking Laos 


COMMUNIST: 


PEOPLE: 


About 12 million, 
speaking the same 
language as those 
of Southern Viet- 
nam 








fied government, Communist or non- 
Communist, for the whole country. 

Neither side in Vietnam can import 
new military equipment or more troops, 
but they can replace existing equip- 
ment. This favors the French, who 
have tanks, planes and heavy artillery 
while the Communist-led rebels have 
none. The French, too, are permitted 
to rotate the troops now stationed in 
Indo-China. 

Laos, the undeveloped jungle kingdom 
of the interior, and Cambodia, the rice- 
rich kingdom of Southern Indo-China, 
both are “neutralized” for the present. 

Policing the truce will be the job of 
a commission of three—anti-Communist 


Canada, Communist Poland, and India, 
a declared neutral. Decisions must be 
unanimous; both sides have a_ veto. 

Truce, as initialed and signed, leaves 
countless details to be settled. There 
will be differences. But shooting, for 
now, is stopped. 


@ Communist gains are impressive. 
Indo-China’s Communists, so far, have 
been considered as nothing more than 
the leaders of guerrilla forces, rebels 
with no real standing in the world. Now 
they are recognized as a Government. 
Communist territory in Indo-China, 
until recently, has been limited largely 
to mountains, to the rice lands where 
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RESOURCES: 


High-grade coal, 
iron-ore, manga- 
nese and zinc 
deposits; cement 
plants, textile 
mills 


> the Communist Empire 


GET IN INDO-CHINA NOW 





FOOD: 


Enough rice and 
other foodstuffs 
to feed the popu- 
lation, with some 
for export 








PORTS: 


Haiphong, a major 
commercial port; 
Hongay-Campha, 
a major coal and 
mineral port 





RESOURCES: 
Teak from Laos, 
rubber from Cam- 
bodia and South- 
ern Vietnam 





there were no French troops. Commu- 
nists held no big cities, no major ports. 
They kept away from major roads. Now 
they rule a country the size of New 
England that contains all these things. 
In Southern Indo-China, Communist 
“irregular” troops who have operated 
as peasants by day and soldiers by night 
will be left behind when Communist 
“regulars” are pulled out. They will form 
a strong nucleus of Communist votes 
when elections are held in two years. 
In Northern Indo-China, the Com- 
munists get what they want most, an 
area with industrial assets, which can 
feed itself. Most important, for Commu- 
nists, it is contiguous to the rest of the 
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Communist empire, next door to Com- 
munist China. 

For Communist China, the new Red 
area in Indo-China provides the big 
Southwestern province of Yunnan a rail 
outlet to a modern seaport, Haiphong. 

Big chance for the Communists lies 
ahead. Within two years, under the terms 
of the truce, 23 million Vietnamese are 
to vote for a central government. 

Communist leader Ho Chi Minh is 
well known to natives, not as a Com- 
munist, but as the leader of the fight 
against French rule in Indo-China. 

Best-known anti-Communist native in 
Vietnam is the former Emperor, Bao Dai 
—to his critics, a playboy Chief of State 
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who enjoyed life on the French Riviera 
while his countrymen fought a war. 

In a voting showdown two years hence, 
votes for Communist leaders could give 
Peiping and Moscow the whole of Indo- 
China. 


@ Loss to the U. S. and its allies of 
the West is enormous. 

France gave up the main battleground 
of a war that has lasted nearly eight 
years. In this war, casualties on the non- 
Communist side exceeded 250,000. Losses 
of the French expeditionary force alone 
totaled 92,000 dead or missing and 114,- 
000 wounded. Of the dead, 19,000 were 
Frenchmen. The U.S., with four times 
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the population of France, lost 33,417 
dead in the Korean war. 

Cash cost of the Indo-Chinese war to 
the anti-Communist side adds up to 
about 8.2 billion dollars. 

France put up about 4.8 billion dollars 
of this total and the Indo-Chinese native 
governments paid 384 million dollars. 

The U.S. paid out nearly 3 billion 
dollars in military arms and equipment, 
economic aid, or cash support for the 
French and native war effort. 

Prestige went into the war, too. For 
France, for the U.S., for the whole non- 
Communist world the amount of “face” 
invested and lost in the Indo-Chinese 
war was a major item in Asia, where 
“face” is all-important. 

From 1945 to the present, Commu- 
nists, step by step, have taken over 
islands belonging to Japan, the whole 
mainland of China, the northern half 
of Korea and, now, the northern part 
of Indo-China. 

To Asians, Communism appears to 
be on the march and anti-Communists 
seem to be on the run. 


@ What's next on the Communist 
“want” list is the big question for the 
U.S. and its allies now. 

The U.S. is holding on to big sums 
of money, large quantities of arms and 
equipment, earmarked for defense of 
Asia—looking to see what is threatening. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
told congressional leaders as the Indo- 
China truce was being signed that the 
Administration still was asking for 1.1 
billion dollars to spend in the South- 
east Asia area. 

End of the shooting war in Indo-China, 
Mr. Dulles said, did not mean an end 
to the U.S. effort to bolster the defenses 
of the area. 

All in all, about a billion and a half 
dollars’ worth of aid in cash, arms and 
equipment earmarked for Indo-China 
now is available for use there or else- 
where. About 800 million dollars’ worth 
of this is in the money the Administration 
wants for the next 12 months. Some 700 
million dollars is a carry-over from money 
earmarked for Indo-China aid last year 
but not spent. 

Southern Vietnam, certainly, will get 
some of this cash for arms, troop train- 
ing and economic assistance. Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists will be com- 
peting for the votes of Vietnamese 
natives for the next two years and some 
U.S. cash will go into that campaign. 

Laos and Cambodia, too, will want 
U. S. aid in arms and in cash to strength- 
en their defenses. Cambodia’s king, par- 
ticularly, is popular and the country 
appears to have a better chance of sur- 
viving Communist pressure than its neigh- 
bors, Laos and Southern Vietnam. 
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Thailand already has announced that 
U.S. military assistance to its Govern- 
ment will be doubled in the year ahead. 
But Thailand, so far, has little trouble 
with Communists. 

Burma confidently expects to be the 
next target for the Communists, but the 
Burmese Government, though militantly 
anti-Communist at home, is a neutral 
in the “cold war.” Burma will accept no 
military aid from the Western powers. 

On its own, Burma is starting con- 
scription to build up its Army. Forty bat- 
talions of the Army are engaged in fight- 
ing rebels against the Government, 
including three separate groups of Com- 
munists. The Army is winning the fight, 





MENDES-FRANCE WITH CHOU 
‘We owed it to our men...” 


but that leaves only one Burmese bat- 
talion patrolling the 1,000-mile border 
with Communist China. 

Southeast Asia, actually, looks like a 
pushover if Communists want to take it 
by force. The risk for Communists, how- 
ever, would be the possibility of alienat- 
ing important neutrals such as India and 
Burma, driving them over to the anti- 
Communist side of the cold war. 


@ World reaction to the Indo- 
China truce varies widely. Communists, 
by and large, are jubilant. 

Some neutrals, such as Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru of India, are 
enthusiastic, while other neutrals more 
directly concerned, such as Premier U 
Nu of Burma, are more restrained. 

French leaders are resigned to “the 
best we could get.” 

Prime Minister Nehru said: “I am 
very happy . . . The Asian countries have 


reason particularly to be gratified at this 
return of peace to Asia. The meeting 
of Southeast Asian Prime Ministers at 
Colombo undoubtedly exerted a power- 
ful influence on the deliberations at Ge- 
neva, and although Asia was not well 
represented at the Geneva Conference, 
it was recognized that Asian opinion 
counted. A new responsibility is thus 
cast on the Asian countries.” 

Japanese Foreign Minister Katsuo Oka- 
zaki said Japan believes she should 
increase her trade with Communist 
China. 

Pakistan’s Prime Minister Mohammed 
Ali: “I hope France will take up other 
problems facing her, like Tunisia and 
Morocco, with a view to settling them 
in the same admirable spirit.” 

Premier Pierre Mendés-France, in a 
broadcast to the French people: “After 
days and nights of difficult negotiations 

. . the cease-fire has been signed . . . 
You already know its essential clauses. 
Some of them are cruel, but we owed 
it to our men—who have held out over 
there in often tragic circumstances—to 
have concluded the agreement on terms 
which will enable France to continue, 
in peace, to play her part in the Far 
East. I solemnly and sincerely believe 
that these conditions are the best we 
could have hoped for in the present 
state of affairs.” 

General René Cogny, commander of 
anti-Communist forces in Northern Indo- 
China, now surrendered to Commu- 
nists: “The free world did not take up 
its responsibilities here in good time. 
Many deaths for few  results—many 
deaths for nothing.” 

Premier U Nu of Burma: “Western 
blood need not be shed in countering 
aggression in this area. Just make the 
countries of Southeast Asia strong. Then 
they will take care of their own de- 
fenses in their own way and there will 
be no more aggression . 


@ What comes after the truce, 
thus, is a reappraisal of the power posi- 
tion in Asia. Communists, once more, are 
taking over new territories and are 
maneuvering into a position to get more 
territory, more people, within the next 
two years. The U.S. and its allies are 
making one more effort to rally non-Com- 
munists in defense of what is left of 
Southeast Asia. 


For what “coexistence” with the Com- 
munist world means, see page 22; for a 
profile of the man who really won, 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, see 
page 63; for the texts of statements by 
government leaders around the world, 
see page 85; for the comments of 
President Eisenhower, see the follow- 


ing page. 
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What Eisenhower Said About Indo-China in April 


President Eisenhower was asked in his press confer- 
ence on April 7, 1954, about the value of Indo-China 
to the Western nations. The question and answer fol- 
low, with the answer paraphrased in accordance with 
White House rules: 


Q: Mr. President, would you mind commenting 
on the strategic importance of Indo-China to the 
free world? I think there has been across the country 
some lack of understanding on just what it means 
to us. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that the ques- 
tion could be approached both specifically and gen- 
erally. First of all, he said, there is the specific value 
of a locality in its production of materials that the 
world needs. 

Then, he continued, there is the possibility that many 
human beings could pass under a dictatorship that is 
inimical to the free world; and, finally, there are broad- 
er considerations that might follow the “falling domino” 
principle. 

If someone sets up a row of dominoes, and knocks 
over the first one, the President said, it is certain that 
the last one will go over very quickly. It would be the 
beginning of a disintegration that would have the most 
profound influences. 

With respect to Indo-China’s specific value, Mr. 
Eisenhower explained, this area produces two items 


that the world uses, tin and tungsten. They are very 
important, he said, and Indo-China also produces other 
materials, including rubber. 

With respect to the possibility that more people 
might pass under a dictatorship, Mr. Eisenhower 
pointed out that Asia has already lost some 450 
million of. its peoples to the Communist dictatorship. 
He asserted that the U.S. simply can’t afford great- 
er losses. 

The third possibility, said the President, is that the 
loss of Indo-China would set off the loss of Burma, of 
Thailand, of the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia. This 
would not only multiply the disadvantages the U. S. 
would suffer through loss of materials, or sources of 
materials, but it would involve millions and millions 
and millions of people, and would create a new geo- 
graphical position, he said. 

It would turn the so-called island defenses’ chain of 
Japan, Formosa and the Philippines, Mr. Eisenhower 
said, and to the southward it would move in to threaten 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In its economic aspects, the President added, it 
would take away that region that Japan must have 
as a trading area, or it would force Japan to turn 
toward China and Manchuria, or toward the Com- 
munist areas in order to live. The possible conse- 
quences of the loss to the free world are just 
incalculable, Mr. Eisenhower said. 





What Eisenhower Says 


Mr. Eisenhower gave the following statement to the 
press on July 21, 1954, after the cease-fire agreement 
to end hostilities in the Indo-China war: 


I am glad that agreement has been reached at Ge- 
neva to stop the bloodshed in Indo-China, in which 
thousands of brave men, while defending freedom, 
have died during the last seven years. 

The United States has not been a belligerent in this 
war. The primary responsibility for the settlement in 


Indo-China rested with those nations which partici- - 


pated in the fighting. Our role at Geneva has been at 
all times to try to be helpful where 
desired and to aid France and Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Vietnam to obtain 
a just and honorable settlement 
which will take into account the 
needs of the interested people. Ac- 
cordingly, the United States has not 
itself been party to or bound by 
the decisions taken by the confer- 
ence, but it is our hope that it 
will lead to the establishment of 
peace consistent with the rights and 
the needs of the countries concerned. 
The agreement contains features 
which we do not like, but a great 
deal depends on how they work in 





About Indo-China Now 


The United States is issuing at Geneva a statement 
to the effect that it is not prepared to join in the 
conference declaration but, as loyal members of the 
United Nations, we also say that in compliance with 
the obligations and principles contained in Article II 
of the United Nations Charter, the United States will 
not use force to disturb the settlement. We also say 
that any renewal of Communist aggression would 
be viewed by us as a matter of grave concern. 

As evidence of our resolve to assist Cambodia and 
Laos to play their part, in full independence and 
sovereignty, in the peaceful community of free na- 
tions, we are requesting the agree- 
ment of the governments of Cam- 
bodia and Laos to our appointment 
of an Ambassador or Minister to be 
resident at their capitals (Pnompenh 
and Vientiane). We already have a 
chief of mission at Saigon, the cap- 
ital of Vietnam, and this Embassy 
will, of course, be maintained. 

The United States is actively 
pursuing discussions with other free 
nations with a view to the rapid 
organization of a collective defense 
in Southeast Asia in order to pre- 
vent further direct or indirect Com- 
United Press munist aggression in that general 


practice. THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS area. 
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“COEXISTENCE’—NEW LINE FOR WORLD 


There Will Be a Try to Get Along With Communists 


Round 3 in U.S. policy toward 
Russia starts now, with “‘coex- 
istence’ replacing ‘‘massive re- 
taliation’ and “containment.” 


Idea is to accept the Commv- | 


nist empire, let trade develop, 
forget about any “roll-back,“’ 
promote “normal” relations. 
It's a calculated risk at this 
stage, with Communists given a 
breather, time to digest present 
gains agd ready new ones. 


A try now is to be had at “coexist- 
ence” between the vast new Commu- 
nist empire and the non-Communist 
part of the world. 

Truce in Indo-China is to usher in 
this new experiment. That truce leaves 
the world without an international war 
for the first time in 23 years—or nearly 
a generation. 

President Eisenhower refers to the new 
experiment as a search for a “modus 
vivendi’—a way of living with Commu- 
nism in the world. 

There is to be no more emphasis in 
pubiic upon the previous U.S. policy of 
“massive retaljation,” no more public 
promise of ultimate liberation for captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
early in the new Republican Administra- 
tion denounced the policy of “contain- 
ment” that Dean Acheson, his predeces- 
sor, had sought to apply in dealing with 
Communism. Mr. Dulles favored a more 
active policy, with emphasis upon a “roll- 
back” of the Communist empire. 

All of this now gives way to “coex- 
istence,” or to a modus vivendi. “Coexist- 
ence” is the phrase the Russians used to 
describe the new approach that they seek. 
Modus vivendi is the American counter- 
part. 

The Communist empire with which 
this country now will try to live is an 
empire vastly expanded during the last 
nine years. Conquest in Indo-China is 
only the latest in a long series of land 
grabs. It follows by one year the truce 
in Korea that permitted Communist 
China to annex the northern half of that 
country. It comes four years after the 
mainland of China was added to the em- 
pire. It brings to 800 million the number 
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of people in an empire that contained 
fewer than 200 million before World 


War II. 


Communism now, at the start of the 
period of “coexistence,” rules over one 
third of the world’s people and one 
fourth of the land surface of the earth. 

All but the fringes of the great 
Eurasian land mass today are within 
that empire. In Eastern Europe, besides 
Russia itself, it contains the second larg- 
est industrial area in continental Europe— 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, East 
Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, the Baltic 
States. In Asia, it contains the vast man 
power of China, plus North Korea, Tibet 
and now Northern Vietnam. 

Coexistence with this huge area of 


the world means, above all, trade. Re- 





—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


“PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE” 
. a series of land grabs 


strictions already are coming off, with the 
embargo just lifted on 150 items pre- 
viously banned from East-West trade, in 
a drastic revision of the “strategic com- 
modities list” by officials of the West 
meeting in Paris. 

Trade missions from Communist 
China recently have appeared in Europe 
for the first time. A British mission plans 
to go to China within a few weeks. Rus- 
sia has indicated a willingness to buy a 
billion dollars’ worth of British goods 
during years just ahead. Japan, long de- 
pendent on China for raw materials and 
markets, is making overtures to the 
Peiping regime for increased trade. Com- 
munist countries are seeking goods from 
the West to fill gaps in their production 
and expand their own industries. Trade 


expansion apparently will be limited only 
by the Communists’ ability to pay. 

The appearance of more “normal” 
relations between the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds is being fostered 
in other ways as well. Communist China 
is sending a diplomatic representative to 
London now, years after Britain agreed 
to recognize Peiping. More and more 
visitors are being admitted to Moscow. 
Interviews and pictures are being al- 
lowed to go out of the country. France, 
on the other side, is agreeing to recog- 
nize Communist China in the near future. 

Communists in Asia, in the process, 
are gaining respectability. Britain’s Clem- 
ent R. Attlee and Aneurin Bevan, Labor 
Party leaders, plan to visit China next 
month. Politicians from other allies of 
U.S. are certain to follow. 

The next step is a great effort, al- 
ready begun, to get Communist China 
into the United Nations. Recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime by the 
U.N. is to be pressed formally before 
year’s end. Peiping, in addition, is ask- 
ing for possession of ‘the island of For- 
mosa, headquarters of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Government. Only the United 
States is showing any firm resistance to 
this effort now. 

Talk of trying to invade the Chinese 
mainland, meanwhile, stops with “co- 
existence.” The Chinese Nationalists, 
who had hoped to launch their return to 
the mainland this year, find themselves 
without backing, unable to make a major 
effort. North Korea, after the deadlock 
in Korean peace talks at Geneva, also 
is written off under the new policy. In 
effect, so is Northern Vietnam. 

Assurances of eventual freedom for 
120 million people in Communist- 
dominated countries of Eastern Europe 
no longer are being stressed and appear 
to enter official calculations less and less. 
Communist governments in that area 
apparently are to be — lived 
with, under a modus vivendi 

The job of building and maintaining 
a strong Western alliance is expected by 
many officials to become more compli- 
cated, too. France, its war in Indo-China 
ended, indicates it will try to cut back 
on defense costs. Britain is hopeful that 
it can reduce its commitment of troops 
in the Suez area and in Malaya. Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands already have 
reduced their draft period for army serv- 
ice, with other European allies making 
plans to follow suit. Alliance in Southeast 
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Asia, about to reach the conference stage, 
is to be pressed by the United States, but 
with uncertain results. 

What Western officials mean by a 
new policy of “coexistence” is being ex- 
plained like this: 

President Eisenhower speaks of try- 
ing for a “modus vivendi” for living in 
peace with the Communists, while still 
preventing them from taking over large 
areas by subversion, and despite behav- 
ior “which we do not like.” 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
explains the new line this way: “To get 
along, we do not have to approve all of 
each other’s ways of doing things. We 
must accept the sovereignty of nations 
and their right to do things in their own 
way in their own countries.” 

Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Anthony 
Eden, says: “We hope these results [at 
Geneva] will lead to better relations 
elsewhere and we shall do what we can 
. .. to try and promote them.” 

Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill 
had said earlier: “I am of the opinion 
that we ought to have a try for peaceful 
coexistence, a real good try for it...” 

The West’s view of the new policy, 
in brief, is that of a period of peace, 
in which “normal” relations can be built 
up on some workable basis. 

What Communists have in mind by 
“coexistence,” however, is being viewed 
by some officials as a breather. 

Time, these officials insist, is required 
by the Communist world to digest its’vast 
conquests. Satellite economies, they say, 
have been greatly disrupted by Com- 


munist “planning,” must be integrated - 


with the Russian economy on a practical 
basis. A firm hold, too, must be fastened 
on newer conquests. 

More important, in this view, is the 
time needed now for setting up ‘any fu- 
ture conquests. Countries around the bor- 
ders of Russia already have been gobbled 
up. Open aggression, even by satellite 
armies, has become dangerous. Infiltra- 
tion during a period of peace by Com- 
munist fifth columns, boring slowly into 
countries next in the line of fire, is the 
logical technique now, these officials 
warn. 

The policy of “coexistence,” in other 
words, is a calculated risk, accepted in 
the hope that peace can be maintained 
until more “normal” relations with the 
Communist world cre established. Wheth- 
er it will bring lasting peace or merely 
serve as a cover-up for more Communist 
conquests, only the planners in Moscow 
and Peiping know for sure. 


For the texts of statements by world 
leaders on the peace settlement in Indo- 
China, see page 85. A debate in the 
U.S. Congress on “coexistence” and 
defense, page 69. 
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ALL ABOUT 
THE NEW TAX LAW 


These Are Things You Need to Know 


You get a look at the new tax law at last. 

It's all set—a complete overhauling of the 
tax rules, now being enacted into law. 

Changes run into thousands, affect just 


about everybody. 


Rates stay where they are. Deductions, 
though, are increased, made easier to get. 


This, in simple terms, is what a brand- 
new set of tax rules means to you: 

If you’‘re an ordinary taxpayer, 
you'll find no new cut in tax rates on this 
year’s income. But your tax bill, when 
you figure it up, almost certainly will be 
smaller. You'll get more and bigger de- 
ductions. More of your income will be 
tax-free. You'll find, if you look for them, 
scores of new rules that will help you 
work your tax costs down. 

These tax aids, and many more, are 
offered in the monumental writing of a 
new federal tax code—now getting the 
final polishing touches in Congress. 

If you are a shareholder, you'll get 
a grant of tax freedom for your first $50 
of dividends in a year. That much will 
be tax-exempt. 

And you will get a tax credit—a flat 
tax cut—amounting to 4 per cent of 
the rest of your dividend income, start- 
ing on dividends received after July 31, 


More income is made tax-free. 
Result: Taxes for milliens will be lower, 
easier to live with. 


Big groups get special relief—old people, 


stockholders, parents, businessmen, others. 


1954. If you have $3,000 in dividends in 
a year, $50 will be tax-free and you'll 
get a direct tax cut of as much as $118. 

With $20,000 of dividends, your tax 
cut may be nearly $800. But there are 
some strings attached. 

Note this one in particular: That tax- 
reducing credit can’t be any more than 
2 per cent of your total taxable income 
this year. And it can’t be more than 4 
per cent of your taxable income next 
year, or after that. So, the more nondivi- 
dend income you have, the less trouble 
youll have from those over-all limits. 
The table on page 27 shows you how 
dividend relief works out. 

If you’re retired, part of your income 
will be tax-free—or what amounts to 
that. This applies to 1954 income. 

On this one, you get a flat tax cut— 
a tax credit—amounting to 20 per cent 
of your first $1,200 of annual investment 
income or private pension. That can 


_ Here you get the details on how you, as a 
- taxpayer, will fare in all this. 


mean a tax reduction of $240 for an in- 
dividual. But husband and wife both 
can get this credit—if both have retire- 
ment income and both meet the rules. 

To get this relief, you'll have to be age 
65 or over—or, under 65, retired under 
some federal, State or local-government 
pension plan other than military. 

Also, you'll have to be “retired from 
some work”—you'll have to show you 
eared at least $600 a year in 10 past 
years—any 10. 

You'll find strings here, too. Any tax- 
exempt income you already have and 
any earnings from work over $900 a 
year will reduce your tax credit. Dol- 
lar for dollar, they'll reduce the $1,200 
income limit on which this tax cut is 
based. 

If you‘re a parent, you can quit 
worrying about losing an exemption when 
your son—or daughter—earns $600 or 
more in a year. Whatever he earns, you 


How Many Benefit From Tax Changes 


© From medical deductions 8.5 million people © From changes on installments 1.6 million people 
® From lower tax on dividends 7 million people ©@ From new “dependent” rule 1.3 million people 
® From working mothers’ relief 2.1 million people ©@ From change on annuities 800,000 people 
® From tax cut in retirement 1.8 million people © From soil-conservation rule 500,000 people 


@ From easier depreciation 9.6 million people (plus 600,000 corporations) 
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still can claim him as an exemption if he 
is under 19 or in school—provided you 
still support him. 

Bear this special angle in mind: 
Waiver of the $600 earnings test applies 
also to your children’s income from in- 
vestments—perhaps from property you've 
settled on them, or they've inherited. 


Your youngster can have a million-dollar 


income, and you still may claim his ex- 
emption—provided his investment income 
is not actually used for his support. 

And remember this: Be sure your 
child also takes his own exemption on his 
own return when he pays his tax or files 
for a refund—it’s an exemption that 
hereafter can be taken twice. 

If you‘re a working widow, you get 
to deduct the cost c° hiring someone to 
take care of your children while you're 
on the job. You can’t deduct more than 
$600 for this, but that’s a tax saving of 
$120 even in the lowest bracket. You'll 
have to have one or more children under 
12—or badly handicapped children. 

You'll get that same relief if you are a 
widower, a divorced person, a legally 
separated person, or a woman whose 
husband is unable to work—provided 
you work and have small children. 

If you’re a working mother, with a 
husband, you still may get this help. 
You can deduct these child-care costs 
up to $600, minus any amount by which 
your combined family income runs over 
$4,500. That means up to $300 of these 
deductions if your income is $4,800, and 
none if it’s $5,100. 

If your wife dies, you can go right on 
using the benefits of full income-split- 
ting for two years, just as though you 
were filing a joint return. If you are a 
wife and lose your husband, you can do 
that same thing. But, in both cases, there 
will have to be dependent children left 
to support. 

If you’re a “head of household,” 
you will not get the full income-splitting 
benefit originally planned for you. That 
was denied by Congress. 

You may be able to benefit from one 
new rule, though: If you're supporting 
your father or mother, in a home of his 
or her own, you can get head-of-house- 
hold status and the partial income-split- 
ting benefit that goes with it. 

If you have medical bills, you can 
deduct all medical expenses over 3 per 
cent of your income. Until now, you got 
no medical deductions until those costs 
ran up over 5 per cent of your income. 
You'll have to itemize deductions to get 
this relief, though—you can’t get it by 
taking the standard deduction. 

You get an example of the new medi- 
cal-expense rule in the chart on page 27. 

What this new rule can mean to you is 
extra deductions amounting to 2 per cent 
of your income, if you have the medical 
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NEW TAX LAW AT A GLANCE 


EVERYBODY who pays taxes is affected 

MANY TAXPAYERS get bigger medical deductions 
STOCKHOLDERS are given tax cuts on dividend income 

OLD PEOPLE get tax relief on retirement income 

FEWER PEOPLE are required to file declarations of estimated tax 


PARENTS can claim a child as a dependent, no matter how much 


WORKING WIDOWS, SOME WORKING WIVES are permitted 
to deduct part of cost of child care 


INSTALLMENT BUYERS get deductions for carrying charges that 
FARMERS win more generous treatment of expenses for soil con- 


BUSINESSMEN are allowed a faster write-off of the cost of new 
plants and equipment, get a chance to offset business losses 
against earnings of two past years 


CORPORATIONS keep paying taxes at 52 per cent through next 


FAMILY BUSINESSES, other closely held corporations will be able 
to accumulate reserves more freely 


OTHER TAXPAYERS are affected by a variety of provisions—deal- 
ing with such important matters as gifts, estates, trusts, capital H 
gains, business expenses, annuities, stock options, depletion 
allowances, interest, income earned abroad 





outlays to match. At $10,000 of income, 
that’s $200 in possible added deductions 
to help trim your tax bill. 

You'll need to watch a gimmick on 
this one, though. Your outlays on drugs 
and medicines won’t even count as medi- 
cal expenses except as they run over | 
per cent of your income. And don’t try 
deducting tooth paste, hair oil or other 
such items—that’s prohibited. 

If you take a trip for your health— 
under doctor’s orders—you can deduct the 
transportation costs, but not the cost of 
meals and lodging on such a trip. 

If you have severe illness in the 
family, and really staggering medical 
outlays, you'll find this change helpful, 
too: Top limits on medical deductions 
now are ‘doubled. A family will be able 
to deduct as much as $10,000 of health 
costs in a year—that limit has been only 
$5,000. 

If you are a farmer, you can deduct 
each year your outlays on soil and water 
conservation in that year—instead of 
waiting till you sell your land to take 
those deductions. 

Limit on these deductions will be 25 
per cent of your gross farm income. But 
note that if you have any over the limit, 
you can carry them over to the next year. 
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You'll be able to claim these current 
deductions now for all kinds of expenses 
on soil and water conservation, even 
planting windbreaks and clearing brush. 
You can take them on leveling, grading, 
terracing and contouring and on building 
and maintenance of water courses, drain- 
age ditches, ponds, earthen dams and 
similar projects. 

Also, if you're a farmer, check the 
faster write-offs you'll get under new 
depreciation rules—they’re reported here 
under tax breaks for businessmen. 

If you‘re absent from work because 
of illness or injury, you'll get a tax ex- 
emption for payments made to you by 
your employer—up to $100 a week—dur- 
ing at least a part of your absence. 

Youll have to get those benefits from 
your employer under a formal plan to 
get the tax relief. And you won't get 
them during the first seven days of an 
illness—unless you're hospitalized on at 
least one of those days. If your absence 
is due to an injury, the seven-day wait- 
ing period won't apply. 

What this new rule probably means 
to you—though it hasn’t been tested yet— 
is this: If you have a “sick leave” plan, 
or one that provides payment in lieu 
of wages when you're ill or injured, you 
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may get important tax savings by using 
all your sick leave. Your salary may be 
worth more to you while you're on sick 
leave than while you're on the job. 

Whether you work for business or 
government, this new rule almost cer- 
tainly applies to you, if you get these 
payments under a plan. 

If you lose a leg, or an eye or an arm, 
any compensation you get for that from 
your employer will be tax-free, if it’s 
under a formal plan. 

Not only that, but if your employer 
reimburses you for any of your medical 
outlays—or your family’s—those payments 
from him also will be tax-free, if they're 
under a specific plan. 

If you‘re in a pension plan set up 
for employes, the payments to that plan 


the seller of the house. Under the old 
law, some home buyers did that and 
found they couldn’t deduct those proper- 
ty taxes. The new law fixes that for most 
cases. 

If you sell a house, you get another 
new tax break. When you start figuring 
out the profit on the sale, to see if you 
owe a capital-gains tax, you can include 
in the cost of the house your expenses 
of fixing the place up and selling it. You 
couldn’t do that under the old law, either. 

If you have annuity income, or plan 
to, you get an entirely new method of 
figuring the tax. Under the old law, you 
paid annual taxes on a part of your an- 
nuity income equal to 3 per cent of the 
price you paid for the annuity. The rest 
was tax-free, until you got back the en- 





From carry-back of business losses 
From new accounting provisions 
From other tax changes 





Where Tax Savings Go 


Individuals will save in the year ending in mid-1955 827 million dollars 
Stockholders, from dividend-tax relief 
Old people, ‘ >m special tax credits 
Working mothers, from new deductions 
People with doctor bills, from new rules 
Parents, from new definition of ‘‘dependent”’ 
Businessmen, from faster depreciation 
Other individuals, from various changes 


Corporations will save in the year ending in mid-1955 536 million dollars 
From new rules on depreciation and depletion 


Individuals and corporations combined will save 


Corporation tax, now held at 52 per cent, drops to 47 per cent 
next April 1. Corporations then will save each year 


204 million 
141 million 
130 million 
80 million 
75 million 
77 million 
120 million 


350 million 
120 million 
47 million 
19 million 


1.36 billion dollars 


2 billion dollars 








by your employer are made tax-free for 
you—the old law was cloudy on that. 
You'll pay no income taxes on such 
employer contributions until you retire 
and start drawing your company pension. 

If you're in a profit-sharing plan, the 
same thing is true. And note that it’s 
now to be true whether these plans are 
of the “insured” type or not. 

If you are not in one of these plans, 
your chances of getting into one also are 
improved. Thousands of new pension 
and profit-sharing plans, for millions of 
employes, are being created every year. 
And the new tax rules give employers 
more encouragement and help in setting 
these plans up. 

If you buy a home, for yourself and 
your family, you won't run into a gift tax 
just by putting the house in your name 
and your wife’s. In the past, the law 
hasn’t been clear on that point, as some 
couples have found to their sorrow. 

Also, you won't have to worry about 
splitting the first-year property taxes with 
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tire price in tax-free income. After that, 
all the annuity became taxable. 

Now, that 3 per cent rule is out. The 
tax-free part of your annuity income will 
be based on your life expectancy at the 
time you start drawing annuities. 

What it means to you is this: Bigger 
amounts of your annuity income will be 
tax-exempt. And the tax exemptions will 
go on for life. 

If you already are drawing annuities, 
youll get to shift over to the new meth- 
od—unless you already have gotten back 
the entire price of your annuity. 

If you’re an executive interested in 
stock options, vou will find the rules on 
those eased a bit. So-called “variable- 
price options” are given favored treat- 
ment. 

Also, your “restricted stock options” 
are given protection during a corporate 
reorganization—and made exercisable 
even after your death. 

If you support someone-—say, a 
parent—with the help of others, you 


now may be able to claim an extra $600 
personal exemption in a year. Till now, 
when a group of several taxpayers co- 
operated to support an individual, none 
of them could claim that individual as a 
dependent unless one provided half the 
support. 

Now that’s fixed up to permit one of 
the group to take the exemption. 

If you‘re an inventor, your opportu- 
nities for “income averaging” are im- 
proved. Your income received in one 
year from an invention can be spread 
back over five years, instead of three. 
And that privilege is made easier to get. 

Also, your invention income usually 
will be taxed under the lower capital- 
gains rates—and the people who pro- 
vide your financial backing will get the 
same advantage. 

If you’re a writer or artist, you get to 
average income from a two-year project 
over the years required for the job. Till 
now, a project had to take three. 

If you’re a minister renting a parson- 
age, the cash paid you by your church for 
the rental will be tax-free. 

If you‘re a policeman—federal, State 
or local—your subsistence allowance usu- 
ally will be tax-free now, up to $5 a day. 

If you‘re planning your estate, note 
this immensely important new rule: A 
life insurancé policy that you take out on 
yourself and give to your wife, making 
it payable to her or your child will not be 
included in your taxable estate. 

Result: Life insurance can pay your 
estate tax—and without increasing that 
tax. In the past, a policy on which you 
had paid the premiums would increase 
vour estate and your estate tax—now it 
won't. 

If you have dependents in your 
home, supported by you, you now can 
take them as dependents and exemptions 
even though they’re not related to you. 

If you make big donations to 
charity, you can deduct them up to 30 
per cent of your income, instead of 20, 
if the extra 10 per cent goes to churches, 
schools, certain similar groups. 

If you buy on installment, you can 
go ahead and deduct the carrying 
charges even if you can’t tell how much 
of those charges constitute interest. 
Don’t write off more than 6 per cent of 
the average unpaid balance, though 

If you’re a serviceman, you can 
count on continued tax advantages based 
on combat pay. They’re extended for as 
long as the Draft Act is in effect. 

If you subdivide land that you've 
held as an investment, vou'll find new 
opportunities for capital-gains treatment 
in the changes now made in rules. 

If you make a gift to a minor, you 
will find the gift tax rules much easier 
on you now. You'll run far less chance of 
losing the $3,000 tax-freedom allowance 
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on a charge that the gift is one of “fu- 
ture interest.” 

If you’re an employe with transpor- 
tation expenses, you will be able to de- 
duct these even if you don’t go out of 
town. You will, in fact, be able to take 
these deductions and get the standard 
10 per cent deduction as well. 

Specifically, you'll find the new rule 
covers bus, taxi and other fares, and the 
cost of operating your own car—gasoline, 
oil, maintenance, depreciation—to the ex- 
tent these costs actually are incurred as 
a business expense. 

But don’t try to deduct costs of com- 
muting to work—that’s flatly out. 

If you’re an “outside salesman,” 
you get this same privilege for your busi- 
ness expenses—you can take them as 
deductions and still get the standard 
deduction. 

If you contest a tax—federal, State 
or local, even a gift tax—legal and other 
expenses of that contest will be de- 
ductible. 

If you draw death benefits from the 
company that employed your husband 
before his death, those benefits will be 
tax-free to you up to $5,000—even where 
the employer had signed no contract 
to make such payments. 

If you have trust income, or income 
from an estate, you'll find the tax col- 
lector more understanding now. And 
your tax problems should be far simpler 
in the future. 

Trusts and estates get a largely new 
body of tax law in the code. 

You'll need to check these new rules 
carefully, too, if you’re planning to set 
up a trust or an estate. Note, also, that 
estate taxes—death taxes—are changed 
considerably. 

Don’t expect all the new rules to help 
you, the individual taxpayer. The tax 
collector gets some help, too. Some fa- 
vorite loopholes now are plugged up. 

If you draw insurance proceeds in 
installments, leaving the principal with the 
insurance company to earn interest, you 





$1,000 





New Rule on Medical Bills Means This 


A taxpayer earns, say, $10,000 a year. His medical expense is 


Under old law, he could take a tax deduction for all medical expense 
above 5 per cent of income. Medical deduction: $500. 


Under new law, he can deduct all medical expense above 3 per cent 
of income. Medical deduction: $700. 








may run into a new rule. That interest 
now will be tax-free only to the extent of 
$1,000 a year—and then only if the bene- 
ficiary is a surviving wife or husband. 

If you pay a premium on a bond call- 
able within three years, you may not 
be able to convert your ordinary gain to 
a capital gain as easily as that’s been 
done under past rules. 

If you win a prize—say, on a tele- 
vision show—you'll probably pay a tax 
on it. Awards for past achievement—such 
as the Pulitzer Prize—remain tax-free. 

If you buy an annuity of the single- 
premium type, and borrow money to do 
it, you no longer will be permitted to de- 
duct the interest on that debt. 

You'll find other new “don'ts” in the 
tax code, too. They bear looking into. 
Mostly, though, changes help the tax- 
payer, not the tax collector. 

Don’t overlook the reduction in the 
work load for ordinary taxpayers. Changes 
mean you'll be able to understand taxes 
more easily, and fill out your returns 
with less sweating. 

If you’re a businessman, you'll find 
many new and revised rules that affect 
your tax problems. You'll like most of 
them, but not all. 

If you’re an investor in new plant 
and equipment, now you will get to write 
off your outlays on a scale much more in 
keeping with actual wear and obsoles- 
cence of the facilities. You still can use 
the old straight-line method. 





Tax if none of 





Tax Relief for Stockholders 


Tax if '/3 of 


Taxpayer's income is from income is from income is from income is from 
Income dividends dividends dividends dividends 
$ 5,000 $ 660 $ 586 $ 521 $ 521 
10,000 1,636 1,495 1,361 1,316 
15,000 2,810 2,599 2,399 2,306 
25,000 5,774 5,426 5,092 4,907 
50,000 16,648 15,958 15,291 14,873 
100,000 45,576 44,212 42,879 41,993 


Note: Examples are for married taxpayers, no dependents. Tax deductions 
for charity, interest, etc., are assumed to be 10 per cent of income. 


Tax if % of Tax if all of 
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If you prefer, though, you'll be apie 
to choose one of two new methods that 
give bigger deductions in earlier years 
of a facility’s use. 

You can use the new “declining bal- 
ance” method, for example, and write off 
two thirds of an investment in half the 
life of a new facility. The rate on this 
method is twice the old rate, but it’s ap- 
plied to the undepreciated balance. 

It’s important for you to note that 
youll be able to switch over from this 
new method to the old _ straight-line 
method at any time you choose. To see 
how this new depreciation schedule 
works out, see the box on page 28. 

If you decide on the slightly more 
complicated “sum of the years’ digits” 
method, you'll also get faster write-offs 
in the early years. 

If it suits your program, you can use 
one of these methods on one facility— 
or on a group—and another method on 
other facilities. And if you don’t like any 
of these schedules, you can set up your 
own, provided the Commissioner doesn’t 
rule that it gives you more liberal treat- 
ment than these other methods. 

Note this, though: Rules apply only 
to new facilities acquired or built after 
Dec. 31, 1953. Where construction start- 
ed before then, new treatment is allowed 
on that part of the facility built after that 
date—but only if the property has a use- 
ful life of three years or more. 

Farmers, by the way, get this more lib- 
eral depreciation on their investment in 
new facilities, too. 

Your corporation may run into the 
speed-up now ordered for tax payments 
of big companies. This applies only if 
the tax liability is to be over $100,000 
a year. 

If youre in this group, you'll stari 
next year to pay a part of the income 
tax in the year in which the income is 
earned—instead of paying it all the fol- 
lowing year. You'll have to file a declara- 
tion of estimated income in September 
of each year, and pay a part of the 
current taxes in September and De- 
cember. 

The pay-as-you-go installments will 
increase each year. By 1959, you'll be 
paying taxes in roughly equal quarterly 
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installments, starting in September and 
finishing in June. 

If you do the arithmetic on this, you'll 
find it involves a 10 per cent tax increase 
for the change-over years. And you won't 
get it back. 

Your company will find, too, that the 
corporation tax cut given last April 1 
is taken back—and postponed till next 
April 1. So the tax will remain at 30 
per cent on income up to $25,000, and 
52 above that, for another year. 

You get offsetting advantages, though. 

If you develop resources—almost 
any minerals, for example—you will find 
depletion allowances vastly liberalized. 
Tax savings on these will be substantial. 

Don't overlook the miscellaneous 
changes in rules for firms that exploit 
resources. Check changes in depletion 
allowances and capital-gains treatment 
for mine residue, timber, coal, iron- 
bearing land, similar cases. 

If you d> research and experimental 
work to develop or improve products, 
you now can write off the expense in the 
year it’s incurred. That'll help particular- 
ly if you're a small businessman. 

If you’re in a group of affiliated cor- 
porations, a consolidated return can be 
filed if the parent firm owns at least 80 
per cent—instead of the old 95 per cent 
—of the stock of the affiliate. That’s a 
significant change. 

Your utility company—a _ regulated 
public utility—not only will get that same 
privilege, but it no longer will have to 
pay the regular 2 per cent added tax on 
those consolidated returns. Several hun- 
dred utility firms will split an annual 
melon of many millions on this one. 

If yours is a family firm—incor- 
porated—vou can retain earnings in the 
company with far less fear of a penalty. 
Burden of proving that accumulations 
are “unreasonable” now will rest on the 
tax collector—not on you. 

Also, vou can accumulate $60,000 of 
earnings with no questions asked. 

If you run a loss in your business, 
youll get to offset it against the profits 
of two prior vears—instead of one. And 
you still can offset losses against income 
in five future years. 

That change can be a lifesaver to you 
if times turn bad. 

If you have foreign income—busi- 
ness income, that is—you were passed 
over when Congress handed out the big 
tax-relief packages. The 14-point tax cut 
for U.S. corporations doing business 
abroad was withheld—at least, for this 
time. 

If you have a branch located abroad, 
you still will pay taxes on its earnings 
on the old schedule. 

But the credit that you get for foreign 
taxes paid by your overseas properties 
is liberalized a bit. The over-all limit on 
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that credit is removed, with only the 
limit for each country retained. 

You'll find a few other helpful changes, 
too, for income earned abroad. 

If business debts owed to you go 
sour, you can take them as an ordinary 
business loss—even if they don’t go bad 
until you are out of business. 

If you suffer theft losses, you now 
will be able to deduct the loss in the 
year you discover it, instead of the year 
of the theft. 

Your personal holding company 
may be able now to get out of that class 
and avoid the big penalty tax involved. 
You'll find the personal-holding-company 
test liberalized a bit under new rules. 





Faster Depreciation— 
How it Works 


Old New 
Method— Method— 

Yearly Yearly 
Write-off Write-off 
Ist year $10,000 $20,000 
2d year 10,000 16,000 
3d year 10,000 12,800 
4th year 10,000 10,240 
5th year 10,000 8,192 
6th year 10,000 6,556 
7th year 10,000 6,553 
8th year 10,000 6,553 
9th year 10,000 6,553 
10th year 10,000 6,553 
Total $100,000 $100,000 


Note: ‘‘New method” is based 
on “declining balance’ formula. In 
example above, this formula is 
used for first six years. Then tax- 
payer finds it profitable to switch 
back to old “straight line’ method 
to write off remainder. 











If you have prepaid income, the 
new rules will let you report it as -you 
earn it—as you incur expenses against it. 

In addition, Congress approves some 
other common business practices that 
until now have been frowned on. You're 
less likely now to be forced to keep one 
set of books for your own use and an- 
other for the tax collector. 

Your life insurance firm will con- 
tinue to be taxed under the “temporary” 
stop-gap formula applied three years ago. 

If you are a partner, your tax prob- 
lems now will be simpler, solutions 
clearer in law. You get, in fact, a whole 
new set of tax laws designed to take the 
guesswork out of partnership taxes. 

If you draw a guaranteed salary from 
the partnership—independent of the 
firm’s earnings—the payments will be 
taxable to you, deductible to the firm. 


Transfer of property to you from the 
partnership usually will be tax-free. 

Also, your partnership now gets the 
privilege of being taxed like a corpora- 
tion—if you meet certain tests. 

If you own a business—as a_ pro- 
prietor—you get this same privilege. If 
you meet certain tests, you can elect to 
be taxed as a corporation. 

If you use LIFO-the last-in-first-out 
method of inventory accounting—you'll 
still get favored tax treatment where you 
are forced to liquidate stock. The tax ad- 
vantage is extended through 1954. 

Your investment firm—a_ regulated 
investment company—will be permitted to 
invest in a larger part of the stock of new 
and speculative development companies 
without losing its special tax treatment. 

If yours is a new company set up to 
develop an untried product, you may well 
get equity capital from investment com- 
panies as a result of that change. 

If you reorganize your corporation, 
you'll find now that the law is clearer and 
a bit more lenient in taxing the results 
of that reorganization. 

You won't, however, find the entirely 
new set of rules originally planned for 
corporate reorganizations and adjust- 
ments. Congress decided against that. 

Still, the rules are clarified and eased 
up somewhat, with a twofold purpose. 
Congress has attempted, on the one hand, 
to make sure that no tax is assessed where 
the taxpayer launches a mere rearrange- 
ment of the corporate structure. 

On the other hand, Congress has 
sought to make sure that taxes are 
assessed—the appropriate taxes—where 
there is a real distribution of divi- 
dends. 

If you‘re a tobacco manufacturer, 
you'll pay your usual stamp tax by filing 
returns—starting sometime next year. 

If you‘re a liquor producer—with 
distillery, brewery or wine cellar-—you 
soon will be filing returns, too, probably 
weekly for a while at the start. 

You'll find that stamps still will be re- 
quired to show payment of liquor taxes 
—and perhaps those on tobacco and 
beer, too. But Government will give 
them to you free of charge. 

Not all the new tax rules in the revised 
code, of course, will raise cheers in the 
clubrooms. 

If you try a merger to avoid income 
taxes, you'll find rules tougher now 

If you claim a loss on dealings with 
a “related taxpayer,” you will find the 
Tax Commissioner armed for stiffer re- 
sistance. 

These important tax-law changes are 
by no means all. You may well find others 
that will be helpful to you. 


For a look at how the work of filing 
tax refurns is reduced, see page 98. 
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Messenger Service adopts Recordak Microfilming 


Saves $4,800 per year 


—l6 times the cost 































AKING OUT monthly bills at Hollywood’s City Messenger 

Service took 80 hours per week. Recordak Microfilming 
slashed it to 4 hours, saving $4,800 per year by eliminating 
costly manual transcription. 


Bills are no longer itemized. Instead the individual order slips 
are microfilmed for the office record at a fraction of a cent each. 
Then they’re sent out with the bill, which is merely the total 
amount due. 


This shortcut—besides slashing costs—improves customer re- 
lations. Questions are answered in advance . . . every pick-up and 
delivery is substantiated. Other advantages: Reference in a 
Recordak Film Reader is faster. There’s a 98% saving in filing 
space. Protection is increased. 

Total costs for Recordak microfilming equipment, film, and 
processing add up to only $284 per year. The savings, in book- 
keeping, alone, are more than 16 times this investment! 

Can Recordak Microfilming cut your costs? In all prob- 
ability, yes! For this truly amazing process is now simplifying 
record-keeping routines for over 100 different types of 
business . . . thousands of concerns. It will certainly 
pay you to check with a Recordak Systems Man soon. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


Write Recordak Corpora- 

» tion (Subsidiary of Eastman 
* Kodak Company) , 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 
, &.. ¥. 












““Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 


nae eat a 
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Big Year for Autos in ‘55 


Cutback Under Way; Pickup Late This Year 


The reductions in auto output, 
now showing up, are only tem- 
porary. Spurt in sales is expected 
after new models appear. 

It won't be long, either, be- 
fore 1955 cars start showing up. 
First ones are due in September 
or October. Several makes will 
have extensive restyling. 

As things look now, 1955 will 
be another boom year. 


DETROIT 

The automobile industry is moving 
into a period of slowdown that will 
continue until new models appear in 
the autumn. The slowing in autos is to 
be a drag on an early pickup in gen- 
eral business. 

Cuts in new-car output are being 
made at this time. Saturday work is end- 
ing. Periods of actual shutdown will be- 
gin for most producers in the weeks and 
months just ahead. These periods will 
range from three to seven weeks and 
will be taken up with preparations for 
shift-over to new models. 

All of the signs are that new-car out- 
put in the second half of 1954 will be 
little more than 2 million. Production 
in the first half year was close to 3 
million. This lowered production will 
measure the slowdown that is to occur. 
It will involve unemployment for a 
substantial number of workers for short 
periods of time. 

The year 1954 is turning out to be one 
of adjustment in the automobile indus- 
try. Over all, it has not been a good year 
by comparison with 1953, when more 
than 6 million cars were produced and 
sold. For Ford and General Motors, how- 
ever, 1954 has been a big year and a 
year of gain relative to others in the 
industry. For Chrysler and the inde- 
pendent producers it has been a hard 
year. 

The year ahead, 1955, is expected to 
be a good year. In 1954, the industry 
expects to produce and sell around 5 
million new cars. There is confidence 
that 1955 will be a 5.5-million-car year, 
about 10 per cent better than 1954. 

Confidence in the future, at a time 
when cuts in output are being made, is 
based upon a number of things. 
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The unwieldy inventory of cars that 
was on hand early in the year is being 
pretty well worked off. The industry is 
watching sales more carefully and is 
adjusting output accordingly. It intends 
to have inventories well in hand before 
new models are offered. Used-car sup- 
plies and prices are in good shape. Dealer 
organizations are stronger. People have 
paid off some of their installment debt 
and are going to be in better shape to 
take on new commitments. The 1955- 
model cars, too, are expected to have 
strong buyer appeal. 

Prices of new-model cars, 
for most makes, are to be the 
same as now, on the basis of 
present plans. There is a 
chance that some equipment 
now classed as “extra,” and 
charged for, may be included 
as standard without extra 
charge. This may be true in 
the case of tubeless tires on 
some models. Power steering 
and power brakes are likely 
to be featured more widely, 
but still at extra cost. The 
time seems not so far away 
when automatic transmis- 
sions will be standard equip- 
ment, but on 1955 models 
they are to be charged for 
as “extras.” 

It is during the next three 
months that the automobile 
industry looks for its leanest 
period. After that, as new 
models begin to appear, 
there is expected to be a 
pickup both in production and in sales 
that will carry through the year ahead. 

New models will start to appear in 
late September or in October, with 
Chevrolet scheduled to appear first. 
General Motors is expected to have all 
of its new models out within the two- 
month period of October and November. 
Ford is expected to have its new models 
out in November, Mercury in December. 
Showing of Chrysler cars will be stag- 
gered, with the first models out in late 
November and others in December. The 
“independents” will be somewhat later 
with their new models. 

Shutdowns for model changes will be 
general. Duration of shutdowns _ will 
vary, however. Reports say that Chrysler 
—making broad changes—will require six 
to seven weeks. Most of the other auto- 
mobile manufacturers are expected to 


complete their changes in a period of 
three to four weeks. 

Trend in the new cars to be offered 
will be toward longer, lower, sleeker 
bodies with wrap-around windshields. 
New V-8 engines are expected in Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac, Plymouth and Packard. 
Most other car makers use V-8 engines 
at this time. Major restyling will be 
carried out in all Chrysler lines, and in 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Ford, Mercury, Lin- 
coln and cars of some “independents.” 
There were sweeping 1954 model 
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AUTOS ON THE LOT 


. inventories are being worked off 


changes in Cadillac, Buick and Oldsmo- 
bile, so new changes in these makes will 
be more limited. Chevrolet and Pontiac, 
for 1955, will take on some of the “new 
look” features introduced by the three 
other General Motors makes in their 
1954 models. 

Changes by most of the “independents” 
will be rather minor. Studebaker is post- 
poning major revisions until 1956. Kaiser 
and Willys are scheduling only limited 
improvements that can be made without 
retooling. More-extensive changes are to 
be put over for a year. Nash is bringing 
out 1955 models in December with what 
are being described as “some major 
changes.” 

In now forecasting a 5-million-car year 
for 1954, the industry is lowering its 
sights from earlier estimates. At the start 
of 1954, sales of 5.5 million were pre- 
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dicted. Several reasons are being ad- 
vanced for the change of outlook. 

For one thing, there was a large carry- 
over of 1953 models that had to be dis- 
posed of. Even now, not all new 1953 
models have been sold. The number of 
families without cars is being reduced, 
thus cutting into the potential market. 
Good used cars are plentiful and are 
being sold well below new-car prices. 
Two-year-old cars of popular makes have 
been selling at 57 per cent of new- 
model prices, whereas in September, 


1952, they were 76 per cent of prices 


of new cars. 

But there is a more favorable side that 
the industry is counting on to boost sales 
in 1955. 

Personal income is expected to rise be- 
fore the end of 1954, giving the average 
family more money to spend. Such a 
rise could be translated into hundreds of 
thousands of new cars. 

A 5 per cent increase in personal in- 
come, for example, would lift demand 
for new cars an estimated 10 per cent, 
assuming no change in the present share 
of income that is spent for autos. That 
would mean nearly half a million cars. 
A 10 per cent rise in income, on the 
same basis, would raise the potential 
market for new cars by nearly a million. 

Sales for 1955, as a result, are to be 
closely related to general business re- 
covery. Workers will buy more freely if 
they have a feeling of job security. That 
feeling has not always been present in 
1954. 

Demand for new cars also is to get a 
boost because of the increasing age of 
cars now on the road. The number of 
old cars in use is relatively high. In 
mid-1939, for example, 17 per cent of 
the cars on the road were 10 years old 
or older. In numbers, they totaled 4.2 
million. Today, there are 9 to 10 million 
cars on the road aged 10 years and older, 
or 20 per cent of the total. 

On balance, the industry is looking to 
1955 with optimism. Even now, it finds 
that over-all sales are large, It’s only 
when comparisons are made that things 
do not seem so favorable. Sales are off 
when measured against the near-record 
figures of 1953, and are not up to the 
industry's expectations for the year. 
Production figures tend to look rather 
small, too, when they are compared with 
the industry’s capacity to produce. 
Capacity now is around 8,650,000 cars 
a year, against the 5 million expected to 
be turned out this year. 

The industry, as it looks ahead to bet- 
ter days, is counting on history to repeat 
itself; It has not had two consecutive 
years of declining sales since the depres- 
sion years of the early 1930s. And no- 
body looks for any more such depressed 
years in the foreseeable future. 
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1953 | 
Cars | 


produced ... 6,122,000 


1954 (est.) 


3,075,000 


Cars 


sil... . . . 6,032,000 | 5,050,000 


What happened in the first half of 1954: 


Cars on hand at beginning of year............... 375,000 
Cars produced Jan.-June.................ccceee 2,968,000 
et i Be . accsescensesceennenasece 2,825,000 


Cars on hand June 30 518,000 





What's ahead in the second half of 1954: 


Cars to be produced July-Dec. ................... 2,107,000 
Cars to be sold July-Dec..................... cee 2,225,000 
Cars to be on hand Dec. 31...........0......... 400,000 





Sales figures include exports. 





















bis. Pa ne Season tee “S Be ss 3 RP RS EN ice BS 
Source: Through first half, 1954, industry, Government; second half, 1954 U 





SN&WR Economic Unit estimates © 1954, U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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IF A RED IS DRAFTED NOW— 


He Faces Investigation, Can Be Thrown Out 


New rules and regulations 
now are closing the loopholes 
for subversives in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. As a result— 

Communists, if discovered, are 
to be thrown out immediately. 

“Fifth Amendment’ pleaders 
get investigated, may lose their 
commissions, face discharge. The 
same goes for forme: members 
of “‘fronts.”’ 

This story tells how the serv- 
ices now are cleaning house. 


Out of the furor over the Peress 
case, and subsequent Senate hearings 
on “subversives” in the Army, has 
come a new, tightened security pro- 
gram designed by the armed services 
themselves. 

Under regulations being put into 
effect, or already on the books and shar- 
pened up in practice, subversives trying 
to infiltrate into the U.S. armed forces 
now find themselves facing this prospect: 

A known Communist is barred. He 
cannot serve in any capacity, either as 
a draftee, a volunteer or an officer. The 
reason, technically, is that he cannot be 
paid—a current appropriations act con- 
tains a provision forbidding pay- 
ment of U. S. funds to a Communist. 

But a youth cannot evade draft 
service in the Army merely by 
saying that he is a Communist. 
His statement will be followed by 
a thorough investigation to turn up 
any actual connection with the 
Communist Party. Thus far, no one 
has claimed to be a Communist in 
order to avoid the draft. 

A Communist sympathizer may 
be located through a “loyalty certi- 
ficate”—Defense Department Form 
98—which has been distributed in 
recent months to everyone in uni- 
form or in Reserve status. The 
form must be filled in by all 
draftees and volunteers coming 
into service. It contains a check 
list of hundreds of Communist- 
front and other organizations found 
to be “subversive.” 

If the individual admits mem- 
bership in any of these organiza- 
tions, he is to be put on “non- 
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sensitive” duty while being investigated. 
Then, if found to be a poor security risk, 
he will be discharged. 

A “Fifth Amendent” case—such as 
that of Maj. Irving M. Peress, where 
the individual refuses to fill out the 
certificate on the ground of his constitu- 
tional rights—is to be investigated auto- 
matically. The pleader is to be kept on 
“nonsensitive” duty until his case is 
decided. A new law provides that, if 
this individual is a physician or den- 
tist, he can be denied a commission and 
assigned the same professional duties 
while serving as an enlisted man. Or he 
can be discharged, later, if investigation 
shows he is a poor security risk. 

A borderline case—one where the 
person admits past membership in the 
Communist Party or any “subversive” 
organization, or is caught making a false 
statement on the loyalty certificate—is 
to be investigated. Each case then is to 
be decided on its merits. Depending on 
the findings, the person may get a dis- 
honorable discharge, a discharge “other 
than honorable,” an honorable discharge, 
or reassignment to a military job that 
is considered safe for a possible security 
risk. In case of doubt, the man is to be 
released from the service in any event. 

How these rules are working out in 
practice is shown by a few figures on the 
present, intensified search for subversives 
within the Army, Navy and Air Force. 





DRAFTEES SIGN LOYALTY PLEDGE 
Checking up: 4,901 investigators 
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Since March, when the “loyalty cer- 
tificates” were distributed to everyone 
in the armed services, 79 “security risks” 
have been discharged and the number 
of cases under investigation has reached 
the hundreds. A staff of 4,901 em- 
ployes in the three services is engaged 
full time in handling the stepped-up 
security program. Programs of the three 
services have been co-ordinated for the 
first time, by the new General Coun- 
sel of the’ Department of Defense, 
Wilber M. Brucker, former Governor of 
Michigan. An intensive effort is under 
way to comb through present suspects, 
block the entry of new subversives. 

In the Army, 48 men have been dis- 
charged as security risks during this 
period—42 of them enlisted men, 6 of 
them officers. Of the officers, 1 was on 
active duty, 5 were inactive Reservists. 
All were given discharges “other than 
honorable.” One enlisted man not on ac- 
tive duty received a “general discharge” 
under honorable conditions. “Undesir- 
able” discharges were given to 37 enlist- 
ed men on active duty and 4 on inactive 
status. Pending are 237 cases. 

In the Navy and Marine Corps, 22 
security cases have been discharged— 
3 of them officers and 19 enlisted men. 
Now pending are 63 “security cases 
involving loyalty connotations.” 

In the Air Force, 9 have been dis- 
charged since March, including 1 Re- 
serve officer on active duty, 3 air- 
men on active duty, and 5 officers 
on inactive duty. The Air Force 
has 93 cases pending at this time. 

It all adds up to this: A Com- 
munist, if found in the armed 
services, will be discharged im- 
mediately. The Fifth Amendment, 
if invoked in connection with the 
“loyalty certificate,” is to lead to 
investigation, probable discharge. 
A suspected medical or dental 
officer, drafted into service, will 
lose his commission, either be dis- 
charged or forced to serve in en- 
listed ranks. 

How many subversives the new, 
co-ordinated drive will turn up im- 
mediately is likely to be known by 
the end of August. By then the 
thousands of investigators expect 
to have combed through the pend- 
ing cases and weeded out security 
risks from the great majority of 
loyal men now wearing the uni- 
form of the United States. 
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merica’s lowest priced cars 
with finest car features 


In almost every department a Ford duplicates 
the most expensive cars. That is, except in cost. 
Finest car features are yours in a Ford at common- 
sense prices. Ford offers the only V-8 engine in 
the low-price field—the most modern engine in the 
industry ... new Ball-Joint Front Suspension... 


and a choice of all the latest power assists. 

So it goes for styling, upholsteries, trim and 
finishes, and the materials with which a Ford is 
built! In feature after feature, Ford is as fine as 
the finest. And that is why Ford is worth more 
when you buy it and worth more when you sell it. 











Worth More when you buy it. 


Worth More when you sell it! 


The industry’s most modern power 


Ford’s new 130-h.p. Y-block V-8 and its 
running mate, the 115-h.p. I-block Six, offer 
you “Go” through the full range of driving 
speeds. Ford’s turbo-wedge combustion 
chambers get the most power out of every 
drop of gasoline. Short-stroke design means 
more power is available to propel the car 
...less is wasted through friction. 


The smoothest ride on the road 


New Ball-Joint Front Suspension allows 
more total up-and-down wheel travel to 
gentle your ride on roughest roads. There 
are fewer points of wear in the front end, 
too—only 4 instead of the usual 16. This 
means front wheels stay in line longer, 


handling is consistently easy. 


Styling for which youd expect 
to pay hundreds more 


Every line of every Ford body says 
“quality.” Every color says “good taste.” 
And inside those snug, soundproofed in- 
teriors you'll find the most exciting deco- 
rating schemes on wheels: upholsteries 
and trim that are as durable as they are 
beautiful . . . a brand-new Astra-Dial Con- 
trol Panel that is fashionable and practical. 










Beautiful 
Crestline Victoria, 
illustrated 
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The. last word in power assists* 


Master-Guide Power Steering eases steer- 
ing up to 75%. Swift Sure Power Brakes 
cut effort up to a third. Power-Lift Win- 
dows, front and rear, need no cranking. 
4-Way Power Seat goes up and down, 
forward and back. Fordomatic has the 
smoothness of a fluid parts convertor plus 
the “Go” of automatic gears. 


*optional at extra enct 


Your Ford Dealer cordially invites you to take a Test Drive : Ord 





SERVICE LIFE UP 300% 


PRODUCTION TIME CUT 30% 


How ceramic engineers and Alcoa Aluminas are making money 
for grinding mill operators 


A grinding mill operator, like any 
other manufacturer, knows that the 
way to make more money is to turn 
out more product without taking 
more time to do it. That means he’s 
got to improve the efficiency of his 
grinding equipment, and that’s not 
always easy. 

In 1949, ceramic engineers at Coors 
Porcelain Company tackled the prob- 
lem. Working with ALCoA Alumina 
because of its unmatched qualities of 
toughness and abrasion resistance, 
they now have the answer . . . a new 
high-density alumina mill lining and 
grinding medium. 


In an actual operational test last- 
ing 17,470 hours, the new media cut 
grinding time 30 per cent compared 
to time required by ordinary standard 
weight media. Moreover, the mill 
lining had worn so little that it was 
good for 52,500 hours additional 
service, an increase in service life of 
300 per cent! Result: more money for 
grinding mill operators. 

ALCOA Aluminas and ceramic en- 
gineers have a habit of making money 
for manufacturers. Almost every day 
someone puts these versatile ALCOA 
Aluminas to work . . . improving 
products, cutting costs, increasing 


production, reducing production time. 
If you want to know more about 
ALcoA Aluminas and what they 
might do for your business, call your 
nearest ALCOA sales office, or write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Dtvision, 701-G Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 
CHEMICALS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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EASIER WAY TO SELL YOUR HOUSE 


Smaller Down Payments, Longer Time to Pay 





than ever before. 





Are you selling an old house? Buying or 
building a new one? Adding a room? If so, 
new housing rules can mean a lot to you. 

Congress is setting up new Government 
aids for housing. They will make down pay- 
ments lower, mortgage terms more enticing, 


Buyers, sellers, builders, homeowners want- 
ing to remodel will benefit. Servicemen are 
remembered, also, with a special plan. Rules 
for builders are tightened a bit. 

Aim of the new plan is to keep housing in 
a boom. It may help millions of families to 
solve their housing problems, too. 


Sd TASER ENOF LIES I 








It soon is to be easier for you to sell 
your house—whether old or new. It also 
will be easier for you to buy a house or 
expand the one you have. 

Mortgage terms are being eased a bit. 
Buyers of old houses, for the first time, 
will share in the easier money on an al- 
most equal basis with buyers of new 
houses. By making terms more attrac- 
tive, the Government hopes to break a 
log jam in the older-house market and 
thereby loosen one restraint on the hous- 
ing boom. The theory is that many fam- 
ilies will jump into the market for me- 
dium and higher-priced new houses if 
they can sell the old houses they now 
occupy. _ 

Changes that lie ahead in financing of 
houses are getting the final touches on 
the way toward enactment of the new 
housing legislation. These changes ap- 
ply directly to loans “insured” by the 
Federal Housing Administration, a Gov- 
ernment agency. About 20 per cent of 
all houses are sold with FHA mortgages 
and the entire real estate market is 
heavily influenced by FHA policies. So 
all buyers—and sellers—of houses have a 
direct pocketbook interest in what FHA 
plans to do. 

A few examples show how the new 
FHA rules will put more zip into the 
housing business. 

If you have an old house to sell, here 
is what the changes in rules mean to you. 

At a $10,000 sale price on your old 
house, you will be able to get FHA to 
insure a loan on that house up to $8,850, 
assuming that the FHA agrees that your 
house is worth $10,000. 

This means you have to find a buyer 
with $1,150 for the down payment. Up 
to this time, you had to find someone 
with at least $2,000 in cash, or $850 
more than the new minimum required. 
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FOR BUYER AND SELLER... 
. .. good news from FHA 


The monthly payments will be lower, 
too, despite the smaller down payment. 
That’s because the new FHA loan limit 
is to be 30 years, where it used to be 
20 years on old houses. On an old house 
selling for $10,000, with a $1,150 down 
payment, the new minimum monthly 
payments of principal and interest will be 
$48.41, or $5.43 a month less than was 
required in the past. 

With a $15,000 house on the market, 
you will have to find a buyer with $2,- 
400 in cash for the down payment, under 
the new rules. In the past, the buyer of 
this house needed at least $3,000 cash, 
or $600 more than is needed now. 

In this price range, the new longer- 
term loan makes an important difference 
in the monthly payments a buyer must 


meet. With a $2,400 down payment on 
a $15,000 house, the buyer will have to 
pay $68.92 a month for 30 years. That 
is $11.84 less, per month, than he had to 
put up under the old system, which re- 
quired $3,000 cash and $80.76 a month 
for 20 years. 

If you have a $25,000 house to sell, 
your problem is to be materially eased 
by the new FHA loan limits. Up to now, 
the maximum FHA loan was $16,000. 
This meant that a buyer had to put up 
at least $9,000 in cash on a $25,000 
house. FHA insures only first mort- 
gages, will not enter a deal where a 
second trust is taken in lieu of part of 
the down payment. With new terms, 
FHA can insure up to $20,000. So the 
buyer needs only $5,000 cash to buy 
your $25,000 property with an FHA 
loan. 

The buyer’s monthly principal and in- 
terest payments, moreover, will be only 
a shade higher than they were on the 
smaller but shorter-term loan that was 
required in the past. 

With a $5,000 down payment on a 
$25,000 house, the buyer will be getting 
a $20,000 loan and he will have to pay 
at least $109.40 a month toward prin- 
cipal and interest for 30 years. Under old 
limits, he put up $9,000 cash, got a 
$16,000 loan, had to pay it off in 20 
years at $107.68 a month. 

In all these examples, however, it is 
assumed that the house you offer has a 
useful life of at least 40 years. The new 
long-term loans on old houses cannot 
exceed, in length of term, three fourths 
of the remaining “life” of the house. 

A run-down house in a deteriorating 
neighborhood might have only 20 more 
years of reasonable value, in FHA’s 
opinion. In that case, a 15-year loan 
would be the maximum allowed, and 
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that would mean much higher monthly 
payments for the buyer. 

‘ A family wanting a new house will 
FOR OLD HOUSES — find down payments lower and monthly 

terms easier than ever before. 
Changes in FHA Mortgage Rules ee ee eee wo 
never occupied, is to be on the market 
for $1,950 down, where a minimum of 
$3,000, or $1,050 more, was required in 
the past. Monthly payment on principal 
and interest in this case will be $71.38, 
assuming the maximum 30-year loan. 
A $20,000 new house will require a 
| IN THE PAST— | down payment of $3,200, or $800 less 

than the $4,000 that was necessary. 

20 per cent down, 20 years to pay. At the $25,000 level, there is a big 


A difference between the new and former 
Maximum loan, $16,000. down payments. On new houses, as on 


old homes, FHA’s maximum loan now is 
to be $20,000 where it was $16,000. 


That clips $4,000 off the down payment 
| IN THE FUTURE — | needed to buy any house that costs 


$25,000 or more. On a $25,000 house, 





for example, you used to have to pay 
10 per cent down on first $9,000 of Saale cad, How see wil be ite to 
cost, 25 per cent on all above $9,000; get it under FHA for $5,000 cash. 
30 years to pay (but payment period That drop in down payment, plus the 
must not exceed ¥% of estimated re- aid given in the sale of old houses, is 
maining life of house). Maximum loan, expected to make it possible for many 
$20,000 families to switch from old houses to 

7 . 


new, larger, more expensive places. And 

it may tempt into the housing market 

many families now living in apartments. 

A family that has been saving $75 a 

NN 8 sche 8 home 
since mid-1949 will have $5,000 in hand 

j by the end of this year. With the new 

What the Rew Rules Pear FHA aids, it can go out and buy a $25,- 

000 home. Under the old system, it 

would have been 1959 before the family 






































2 had enough money to make the down 
DOWN PAYMENT MONTHLY PAYMENT payment on a house in that price range. 
FHA APPRAISED VALUE WAS WILL BE WAS WILL BE For luxury houses, costing $40,000 or 
more, you still need a big amount of 
cash—$20,000 on the $40,000 house, and 
$ 5,000 $1,000 $ 500 $ 26.92 $ 24.62 $30,000 on the $50,000 house. In each 
. case, however, that is $4,000 less cash 
7,00 1,400 700 37.69 34.46 than was needed heretofore. So some 
families will be able to start at once on 
10,000 2,000 1,150 53.84 48.41 house-buying deals that would have had 
to be put off several years under the 
12,000 2400 1,650 64.61 56.61 old setup. 

If you want to expand a house, in- 
15,000 3,000 2,400 80.76 68.92 stead of buying a larger one, Congress 

has some new help for you also. 
18,000 3,600 3,150 96.91 81.23 Up to now, FHA loans for home im- 
provements were usually the “Title I” 
20,000 4,000 3,650 107.68 89.43 improvement loans that have a $2,500 
limit and must be paid off in 36 months. 
25,000 9,000 5,000 107.68 109.40 But the new law is to incorporate the 
“open end” feature in FHA-insured loans. 
30,000 14,000 10,000 107.68 109.40 This means that, after you have paid 
off some of your original loan, you can 
40,000 24,000 20,000 107.68 109.40 go back to your lender and borrow some 
more money for additions and improve- 
50,000 34,000 30,000 107.68 109.40 ments, with the new loan being added 
to the balance still owed on your original 














mortgage. As a result, you will be able 


to finance an improvement over a 10 
© 1954, Sy U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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or 15-year period, for example, instead 
of having to pay for it in three years, 
and there is no specific limit on the 
amount you can borrow. 

Regulations are being written to make 
this “open end” feature apply to existing 
FHA-insured mortgages as well as all 
new FHA mortgages. But you will not be 
able to borrow money in this manner for 
furniture, patios or swimming pools. The 
loan must be for “basic livability” im- 
provements in the house. 

A guaranteed market for home 
mortgages is another important detail of 
the new plan. 

The idea is to help both sellers and 
buyers of houses by keeping mortgage 
money more plentiful than it would other- 
wise be. Congress is extending the life 
of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation for another year and giving it 
authority to borrow up to 700 million 
dollars more for use in buying any home 
loans, backed by FHA or the Veterans’ 
Administration, that banks or other lend- 
ers want to sell. 

The FNMA, popularly known as 
“Fannie Mae,” is a federal corporation 
created in 1938. It now holds 2.3 bi'lion 
dollars’ worth of home mortagages and 
is committed to buy another 700 million 
dollars’ worth. Its authority to buy was 
due to expire July 31, before the new 
plan was approved. 

One restriction has been added to 
FNMA rules. Any lender who sells mort- 
gages to FNMA in the future must buy 
stock in FNMA in an amount equiva- 
lent to 3 per cent of the face value of 
the mortgages sold to the Association. 
That is supposed to transform FNMA, 
gradually, into a privately financed oper- 
ation. 

A warranty, or guarantee, on a new 
house is another feature of the revised 
housing rules. A builder or seller of a 
new home built with the aid of an FHA 
or a VA mortgage must present the buyer 
with a written warranty that the house 
is built in “substantial conformity” with 
specifications on which the FHA or VA 
appraisal of the house was based. 

Another new rule is that the seller 
or builder must deliver to the buyer a 
written statement listing the FHA ap- 
praisal valuation of the property. This 
applies to old and new houses. 

For men in service, an entirely new 
FHA mortgage-insurance program is es- 
tablished. There is some special aid for 
low-cost housing. A small amount of 
public housing is provided for, in con- 
nection with slum-clearance programs. 

The major aim, however, is to help 
individuals buy, sell and expand houses. 
Congress, in effect, is opening the spigot 
a little wider on mortgage credit in an 
effort to keep the housing boom going 
strong. 
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Cost up to $7,000: 5 per cent down, 
30 years to pay. 

Cost $7,000 to $11,000: 5 per cent 
down on first $7,000, 30 per cent 
down on next $4,000; 25 years to pay. 
Cost above $11,000: 20 per cent 
down, 25 years to pay. Maximum 
loan, $16,000. 















5 per cent down on first $9,000 of 
cost, 25 per cent on all above $9,000; 


30 years to pay. Maximum loan, 
$20,000. 
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Where Goods From Abroad Are Hurting 


Squeeze on U.S. Bikes, Watches, Tuna, Other Items 


Tariffs are at issue again. 
Higher duties are demanded as 
goods from abroad cut into the 
American market. 

Japanese tuna, English bikes, 
Italian hats, Swiss watches— 
dozens of other things with for- 
eign labels—now compete for 
the U.S. consumer's dollar. 

Result: A rising clamor for pro- 
tection. Much is to be heard 
from this issue in months ahead. 


A battle for higher tariffs is shaping 
up among the industries that feel they 
have been given the short end of the 
Government's foreign-trade deals. 

Americans are buying foreign goods at 
such a rate that some U.S. industries 
say they face ruin unless they are given 
protection. 

Consumers, more numerous and with 
more money than ever before, are indulg- 
ing their taste for felt hats from Italy, 
Swiss watches, Danish blue-mold cheese, 
British bicycles, Scandinavian hand-blown 
glass and other imported items. Industry 
is buying more and more foreign lead 
and zinc, wood screws, residual fuel oil. 
Dozens of other foreign products are be- 
ing imported in increasing volume. 

Imports in 1953 reached an all-time 
high of 16.4 billion dollars a year. The 
volume has dropped somewhat this year, 
but it is still high. Economic aid for the 
rebuilding of industry in Europe and 
Asia is bearing fruit. 

Stiff competition from imports has 
prompted many companies to appeal 
to the Tariff Commission for higher 
tariffs or import quotas. The Commission 
has recommended relief for some of them. 

The decision must be made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. This Administration 
has been inclined, so far, to continue the 
low-tariff policy of the last two Demo- 
cratic Administrations. 

Industries in trouble, taking their 
complaints to Congress as well as to the 
Tariff Commission, assert that, in a single 
year, imports caused the loss of jobs for 
284,000 workers in production industries 
and supporting industries. This statistic 
carries weight in an election year. 

Swiss watches, to take one example, 
have cut deeply into the American 
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market. As recently as 1935, only 21 per 
cent of the wrist watches sold in this 
country were Swiss. By 1953, the Swiss 
had taken 70 per cent of the market. 

American manufacturers, through 
those years when the Swiss were enjoy- 
ing a boom in sales, barely held their 
own. In recent years, people have been 
buying more watches than ever before. 
But the increase has shown up in Swiss 
makes, not in American makes. 

Some of the American watch manu- 
facturers appealed for protection, and 
the Tariff Commission twice recom- 
mended a 50 per cent increase in tariffs. 

Duties on watches had been reduced 
sharply, starting in 1936. Swiss watches, 
as a result, have gone down in price 
in this country. The middle-priced Swiss 
models, the ones selling at $15 to $60 in 
U.S. jewelry stores, have found a big 
market here. 

The Swiss had a way of turning out 
novelty timepieces, which caught on 
with the American public—odd-shaped 
watches, shockproof watches, self-wind- 
ing watches and calendar watches. 

American manufacturers, one by one, 
started importing Swiss movements and 
assembling them in domestic cases. 
By 1951, nearly all U.S. makers of 





jeweled watches—the only ones directly 
competitive with the imported makes— 
were using at least some imported 
movements or parts. 

Among those whose business is pri- 
marily combining Swiss movements with 
American cases there is a good deal of 
opposition to any increase in tariffs. So 
the industry is divided within itself. 

The Government’s defense agencies 
are watching the plight of the watch in- 
dustry with some concern. In World War 
II, watchmakers were called in to make 
time fuses, and probably will be again if 
another war develops. But the number 
of skilled watchmakers is dwindling. In 
a three-year period, employment in the 
watch industry dropped by 4,000, or 27 
per cent, 

The Government is trying to figure out 
some way to keep an adequate number 
of skilled watchmakers employed, per- 
haps through a subsidy to be paid out of 
defense funds. 

Briar-pipe imports took a big up- 
surge after the reciprocal trade-treaty 
agreements reduced duties in 1947. In 
four years, imports of pipes jumped from 
215,000 to 3,066,000. 

But that was only a part of the pipe 
manufacturers’ troubles. Smokers, in 
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ENGLISH BICYCLES ARE SHIPPED TO THE U. S. 
... more than half a million in 1953 
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increasing numbers, had turned from 
pipes to cigarettes. The pipe makers 
said that soldiers in the war lost interest 
in pipes because they were under too 
much “tension” and had no time for 
slow, restful smoking. 

Sales from all pipes dropped from 19.1 
million in 1939 to 14 million in 1952. 
Only about 15 manufacturers are now 
in business, compared to 38 in 1946. 
Employment in the pipe factories has 
declined 50 per cent since 1946. 

Bicycles from Great Britain caught 
the teen-agers’ fancy, started selling in 
large numbers in U.S. in the late 1940s. 
The imported bikes were light in 
weight and they had multiple-speed 
hubs and hand brakes. Most bikes are 
sold for children of 8 to 14 years of 
age. The sporty British models became a 
fad with them. 

British bikes were relatively inexpen- 
sive. The models that were imported had 
only a 7% per cent duty after 1948. And 
British devaluation of the pound helped 
bring down the price. 

Imports rose from 16,000 bicycles in 
1949 to 593,000 in 1953. Employment 
in American bicycle factories, mean- 
while, went down from 5,000 in 1947 to 
3,000 in 1951. Since then there has been 
some pickup in U.S. production. 

Middleweight motorcycles from Eng- 
land gained favor after the war, too, 
largely with ex-soldiers who had admired 
them in Europe. Until then, most Ameri- 
can motorcycles had been heavyweight. 
Now U.S. production is down to 15,000 
a year, from almost 49,000 in 1948. And 


WHY TARIFFS 


only one American producer of standard 
middleweight and heavyweight motor- 
cycles is left. 

Other products figure in the problem 
of foreign competition. Hand-blown 
glassware imports more than doubled be- 
tween 1946 and 1952. As the duty on 
them fell after 1947, housewives found 
they could pick up fancy glass stemware 
and vases from foreign countries at prices 
they could afford. The glass came largely 
from Scandinavian countries, Belgium, 
Germany and Italy. They took over the 
glass market that the Czechoslovakians 
lost when they were taken behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Tuna from Japan has captured a huge 
share of the American market. Japan’s 
sales to the U.S. of tuna canned in brine 
increased from 524 cases in 1949 to 
1,430,000 in 1953. The U. S. tuna industry 
claims that Japanese competition has 
forced the closing of 30 of the 65 can- 
neries that were in business in 1948. 

The reason for the big sales of import- 
ed tuna is largely a matter of cheaper 
prices. U.S. tuna men say this is a 
reflection of low Japanese wages. 

Imports of low and medium-priced 
chinaware from Japan have almost quad- 
rupled since 1948. But the troubles of 
the chinaware industry can be attributed 
only in part to imports. Some companies 
are flourishing, others declining. At least 
part of the distress of the latter compa- 
nies has been caused by American, not 
foreign, competition. 

Sales of imported wood screws rose 
from 1 per cent of the total to 13 per 


cent between 1949 and 1951. Lead im- 
ports were almost doubled between 1946 
and 1953. Zinc imports were nearly 
tripled in the same period. Imports of 
frozen fillets of cod, haddock and similar 
fish rose 150 per cent between 1947 and 
1951. Americans ate five times as much 
blue-mold cheese from Denmark in 1951 
as they did in 1948. 

The complaining industries are de- 
termined to carry their tariff fight to 
Congress next session, when a grand- 
scale review of foreign-trade policies 
is scheduled. These industries will have 
allies in the high-tariff wing of the 
Republican Party. One pending bill 
would do away entirely with the 
reciprocal trade-treaty program, which 
was designed primarily to lower tariffs 
and other trade restrictions throughout 
the world. Some powerful groups are 
urging eventual elimination of all tariffs. 

The complaints undoubtedly will be 
strongly presented during the forth- 
coming negotiations of a trade treaty 
with Japan. Such treaties invariably result 
in some lowered tariffs. 

Subsidies for the affected industries 
are proposed by some groups. Govern- 
ment help to preserve industries needed 
for defense is being considered. But the 
industries themselves are not thinking in 
those terms. 

The injured industries’ campaign for 
survival wil] focus on their plea for high- 
er tariffs. And, as the battle is joined, 
the high-tariff advocates will see to it 
that the country takes a long, hard, new 
look at its whole foreign-trade policy. 


ARE AN ISSUE NOW— 
MORE COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 


U.S. IMPORTS IN 1949 


U.S. IMPORTS IN 1953 





WATCHES 8,100,000 13,400,000 


BICYCLES 16,000 593,000 


BRIAR PIPES — 993,000 2,800,000 


MOTORCYCLES 5,000 15,000 


WOOLEN GLOVES 3,800,000 pairs 13,300,000 pairs 


SEWING MACHINES 232,000 1,000,000 


TYPEWRITERS 26,000 74,000 





AAAAAAAA 


WOOD SCREWS 9,000 gross 5,500,000 gross 














Source; Census Bureau, Tariff Commission 
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Give the shovel its due. Give it an honorable discharge. Ditches nowadays 
are dug better and faster by machines. In all kinds of weather the ditching 
machine is on the job. Even hard frozen ground doesn’t halt the work of 
construction crews. And while the ditcher has made this work easier and less 
costly, it has also created new jobs 














in manufacturing and selling. 
Sundstrand supplies fluid 
motors for driving the 
ditching machine during 
the digging cycle. The 
smooth, even torque 
of this sturdy motor 
provides infinite vari- 
ations in speed to 
match any digging 
condition. It’s another 
good example of how 
Sundstrand’s Fluid Motors are 


easily adapted to a wide variety 


ee 4 
Sundstrand ‘‘Engineered > de eee 


Production” Service* has helped 
to bring costs down, production up by 
means cf Sundstrand equipment and technical know-how. The power-trans- 
mission field is only one of many in which Sundstrand engineers and equip- 
ment have been employed to advantage. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to 
remember in your business, too. 





A name 
to remember in 
your business! 


SUNDSTRAND 





8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lothes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 


Machines, BenchCenters, Balanc- 
ing Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Stondard and Special Bi 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 


To Fixtures. 
a(S AVIATION DIVISION— 
“ty 


Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


r) ZA) FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
ima Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
Ks ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION — 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
Control Valves, Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metaiworking 
and Plastics Industries. 

: FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 


tron Castings for Sundstrand 
ond other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 


tures, lifting Magnets, Chip ond 
Coolant Separators. 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIES 

American Broach & Machine Compan 
omg tary not ™ 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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IDEA 21 YEARS AGO—GIANT TODAY 


Here’s the Story of TVA and 1.6 Billion Dollars 





What's behind the latest furor over TVA? 
Republicans, trying to check ‘‘creeping social- 
are finding these answers: 

TVA, as its supporters see it, is not some- 
thing to be tampered with. This New Deal 
dream, grown to a 1.6-billion-dollar collos- 
sus, gets credit for much of the industrial prog- 
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ism,’ 





KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


TVA, the first child of the New Deal, 
is in a bit of trouble right now. Republi- 
cans, back in power, are inclined to stop, 
look and listen before pushing ahead 
with rapid new development of an enter- 
prise that involves Government in busi- 
ness. 

What started 21 years ago as an idea 
plus a dam and a nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., today is a vast enterprise, 
involving a river valley that encom- 
passes parts of five States. At issue just 
now is the question of whether this plan 
for regional development should continue 
to be pushed as a Government-financed 
venture. 

A big new steam plant for electric- 
power development, proposed as a 
federal project, is questioned in 
Congress. President Eisenhower is 
insisting that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, with big operations 
in the Tennessee Valley, contract 
to buy added power from a private 
development. The President is 
making it clear that he opposes fur- 
ther expansion of the Government 
stake in TVA. 

TVA itself, during the 21 years 
of its life, has grown far beyond 
the dreams of its sponsors. 

Back in 1933, talk was of a 
river-development program _ that 
would involve an outlay of 150 mil- 
lion dollars over the years in power 
projects that would produce 1 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric power 
from multipurpose dams. Naviga- 
tion was to be improved and 
floods controlled, as well. 

Today, as the map on page 42 
shows, TVA represents a system of 
30 major dams. Into the TVA proj- 
ect, Government has poured not 150 
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ress and income gains made in the Southeast 
in the last 21 years. 

It's huge any way you look at it. There are 
30 major dams that generate power, control 
floods. Electricity is cheap. Recreation is a mul- 
timillion-dollar by-product. 
have their way, TVA may not get any bigger. 
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If Republicans 








million dollars but 1.6 billion dollars. 
Power production already is up to 5.1 
million kilowatts, or five times the origi. 
nal goal. When power projects still un- 
der construction are completed, the pow- 
er output will reach 10 million kilowatts. 
Where the original idea contemplated 
only power produced by hydroelectric 
plants, actual output soon will involve 
more steam-generated than water-gen- 
erated power. 

With the Tennessee River developed 
for barge traffic, cheap transportation of 
coal enables TVA to produce low-cost 
power from steam plants. Prices charged 
for this power, in comparison with the 
average for the country, are low. Elec- 
tric-power use is high, nearly double the 
national average. The homeowner in the 
Tennessee Valley pays an average of 1.3 





TVA’S GIANT GENERATORS 
For private power: an opening? 


cents per kilowatt-hour for his electricity. 
The national average is 2.7 cents. 

Whether this low-cost power is subsi- 
dized power, or will give a fair return on 
the investment, is a subject of dispute. 

What is not disputed is the industrial 
development that has gone along with 
TVA’s expansion. 

The facts show that nonfarm employ- 
ment in the five principal States of the 
Tennessee Valley in the years since 1939 
has grown faster than the national aver- 
age. In Tennessee, nonfarm employment 
is up nearly 80 per cent compared with 
a national average increase of 63 per 
cent. The gain in Alabama and Georgia, 
partly served by TVA, is more than 70 
per cent. Kentucky and Mississippi, 
which are barely touched by TVA’s vast 
operations, are slightly ahead of the 
national average in the increase in 
nonfarm jobs. 

The Tennessee Valley is in an 
area that had been considered 
backward and unattractive. It had 
been a region whose chief eco- 
nomic function was the growing 
of corn, cotton, tobacco. Illiteracy 
was high. 

Today it is a region of rapid in- 
dustrialization. The Government's 
immense atomic program is spread 
through the valley, located near 
sources of cheap power. New alu- 
minum plants have moved in. Five 
of the power-producing dams in 
the TVA system are owned by the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

Since the depression, and the 
birth of TVA, there has been an in- 
crease of 1,600 manufacturing and 
processing plants in the Tennessee 
Valley and the area served by 
TVA power. The per capita in- 
come of the region, which was 44 
per cent of the national average in 
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Source: TVA 


1929, was 61 per cent in 1952. And, in 20 
years, the percentage of total income 
taxes paid by the people of the TVA 
area has almost doubled. 

In 1933, just 3 per cent of the farms 
in the area had electric service. Twenty 
years later, 90 per cent of the farms were 
hooked up to power systems. And with the 
availability of low-cost power, the pattern 
of farming changed. The region has be- 
come an important dairy area, where once 
it produced mainly cotton and tobacco. 

Power, at low rates, is the key to this 
growth. 

TVA‘s power comes from a vast sys- 
tem of dams on the Tennessee River and 
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its tributaries, coupled with an interlock- 
ing system of steam plants. It stretches 
from the southwest corner of Virginia 
to the northwest corner of Mississippi, 
from western Kentucky to northern 
Georgia. Its products and by-products 
affect the lives of 5 million persons in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky. 

TVA’s giant system produces great 
blocks of electric power. Its dams and 
flood-control facilities curb the Tennes- 
see River and its tributaries. Its web of 
waterways provides a highway for mil- 
lions of tons of water-borne freight from 
Paducah, Ky., to Knoxville, Tenn., near- 


ly 650 miles. And, at Paducah, the water 
highway connects with the Ohio River. 

Power, navigation, flood control are 
TVA’s products. 

Its by-products are more numerous. 
TVA moved into many fields, social and 
economic, 

Behind each dam is a man-made 
lake. With the lakes came boats, docks, 
fishing, wildlife, vacation resorts. By the 
end of 1952, recreation facilities on 
TVA’s lake shores, owned privately or by 
State and local governments, were val- 
ued at 40 million dollars. Fish are so 
plentiful that closed seasons have been 
abolished on the TVA lakes. 
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HOW TVA HAS GROWN 
§ 


WHAT TVA HAS COST 


* 
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WHAT CUSTOMERS PAY FOR POWER 


Electricity used per year ...............4,314 kwh..... 


TVA area—average homeowner 


Entire country —average homeowner 
Oy 








Cost to consumer per kwh. ..........:. 1.3¢ ......... 


~ 


Fertilizer production is a TVA by-pro- 
duct. Reforestation and control of soil 
erosion come under TVA’s wing. Even 
control of malaria is a function of the 
agency. By dropping the water levels in 
the lakes, TVA leaves mosquito larvae to 
wither in the sun. 

With its products and _ by-products, 
TVA today is vastly different from the 
dam and the nitrate plant that were its 
beginnings 21 years ago. 

It is this extension far beyond its orig- 
inal concept as a flood-control and nav- 
igation project that has spawned the 
term “creeping socialism” as applied to 
TVA. 
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Through the years since 1933, TVA 
has found itself in the center of the con- 
tinuing argument over the proper role of 
Government. Its critics point to it as the 
prime example of Government in busi- 
ness, the first step in the ultimate nation- 
alization of the power industry. Its 
friends praise TVA as an example of Gov- 
ernment properly performing functions 
which private business cannot perform 
for the people. 

Republicans, in power for the first 
time since TVA was established, are tak- 
ing a new and further look at TVA before 
permitting further expansion of its op- 
erations, 
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The TVA concept, applied to other 
parts of the country, has never caught 
on. Talk has developed from time to time 
of TVA-like regional-development proj- 
ects for the Missouri River Valley and 
the Columbia River Valley. Congress has 
always turned thumbs down. 

Now, growth of TVA itself apparently 
is to be halted. With available dam sites 
for hydroelectric power about gone, TVA 
claims it needs to build more *steam 
plants to continue industrial development 
of the region. President Eisenhower, 
however, feels that private-power in- 
terests should get a chance to do the 
job. 
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A PLACE WHERE REDS DIDN’‘T WIN 


Tension is off in Guatemala. 
With Communists gone, there's 
less fear, a new sense of relief. 

Job now is undoing the dam- 
age the Communists did. 

Land reform is being revised. 
Tourists are being made wel- 
come. Labor unions are going 
through a house cleaning. Com- 
munists are being ousted from 
Government jobs. 

Feeling is that the Communists 
are through in Guatemala. 


GUATEMALA CITY 

If Guatemala is any test, people in 
Indo-China are to be unhappy under the 
rule of Communists. 

The end of Communist rule in this 
country of Central America is proving to 
be popular. People had become tired of 
the graft in high places, the despoiling 
of property, the torture and murder that 
went along with Communism. 

When the Communists went, many of 
the tensions that had built up under 
Communist rule went with them. 

The new anti-Communist Government 
is ruling with unlimited power. So far, 
however, this power has been exercised 
with much restraint. There is an absence 
of the fear and uncertainty that were 
noticeable throughout Guatemala dur- 
ing the period of Communist rule. 

People seem to be so relieved about 
the way the revolution turned out 
that there is no apparen criticism of 
the new dictatorship,/Nor is there 
any particular interest in the role that 
the United States played in bringing 
about the change. You hear little specu- 
lation concerning how or where Presi- 
dent Carlos Castillo Armas, leader of 
the revolution, obtained the support of 
P-47 military aircraft or of the pilots who 
flew those craft and fired their guns 
with such accuracy. 

One important Guatemalan put it this 
way: “We don’t care if the U.S. may 
have seen fit to sell Castillo Armas rifles 
at 50 cents or a dollar each and machine 
guns at $10. What is important is that 
former President Jacobo Arbenz and the 
Communists have been thrown out. A 
big share of the money that financed the 
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revolutio 
malans.”, 

At the moment, emphasis in the coun- 
try is upon undoing the effects of Com- 
munist rule. 

The Communists have been ousted 
from top jobs in the Government depart- 
ments. They have been cleaned out of 
the radio directorate, the Government 
newspaper, the social-security agency 
and the land-reform department—in all 
of which they held key spots. A house 


was contributed by CGuate- 





Guatemala Cleans Them Out, Finds’ Better Times 


They skipped in a patrol car provided 
by a pro-Arbenz official. 

Apparently only some small-fry Com- 
munists are still at large in Guatemala. 
It will take time for the Government to 
track them down and to examine those 
in jail, because of a shortage of trained 
investigators in the civil guard. The 
Armas Government has now set up a 
special committee of three with broad 
power to ferret out and prosecute Com- 
munists and grafters. 
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CASTILLO ARMAS WITH SUPPORTERS 
...he rolled back the Iron Curtain 


cleaning of the lower echelons of Gov- 
ernment also is under way, but fin- 
ishing this task will take some time— 
especially among the school teachers, 
many of whom leaned toward Com- 
munism. 

The important Communists either have 
fled the country, have taken refuge in 
the Latin-American embassies in Guate- 
mala City, or are in jail. Around 700 
Communists and fellow travelers, many 
with their families, are hiding out in 
embassies. Another thousand or so sus- 
pected Communists are in jail. 

A few of the most notorious Commu- 
nists have escaped to Mexico. Col. Ro- 
gelio Cruz Wer, who headed the civil 
guard, and Maj. Jaime Rosenberg, for- 
mer chief of the secret police, both of 
whom are accused of numerous acts of 
savagery and torture, are now in Mexi- 
co, beyond reach of Guatemalan law. 
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Communist newspapers, which 
under Arbenz enjoyed Government sub- 
sidies, have been suppressed by the new 
Government. Censorship of the press 
and of news dispatches going out of the 
country has been discontinued. 

Labor unions, a special target of the 
Communists, are being cleansed of Com- 
munist influence. The General Con- 
federation of Labor, claiming 104,000 
members, probably the core of Guate- 
malan Communism, faces a complete 
overhaul. The GCL headquarters in 
Guatemala City has been padlocked. It 
ceased to function when Arbenz was 
overthrown. 

Now, representatives of U.S. and Cu- 
ban labor organizations are on the scene 
working with a committee of Guate- 
malan unionists to prepare for new elec- 
tions and new leadership for the GCL. 
The Junta, Guatemala’s emergency Gov- 
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COMMUNISTS GAVE FARMERS LAND—ON PAPER 


-—Wide World 


... but no real ownership went with it 


ernment, has decreed that Communists 
cannot hold office in the Confederation. 

Agrarian reform, Communist style, 
also is under review. The land dis- 
tribution authorized by the Communist- 
backed land-reform law has been sus- 
pended. 

A new land-reform law, without any 
Communist “gimmicks,” is under study. 
As now planned, the new law will make 
the peasant the owner of land assigned 
to him by the Government. The Commu- 
nists had rigged the old law so that the 
peasant was a Government tenant for 
life, never an owner. 

A settlement of the land dispute with 
the United Fruit Company, prime tar- 
get of the Arbenz land-reform law, is 
expected. While a big chunk of the com- 
pany’s reserve banana land had been ex- 
propriated, little of the land has thus 
far been occupied by peasants. 

Criticism of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, at the same time, has died down to 
a whisper with the departure of Guate- 
mala’s Communists. 

Before the new Government came to 
power, it was feared that Guatemala’s 
peasants might make trouble. It was as- 
sumed that the Communists had a firm 
hold on them. As it turns out, however, 
the Arbenz Government didn’t succeed 
in arming many peasants, and most of 
the arms they got have been recovered. 
Once the round-up of Communist lead- 
ers is completed, it’s believed the peas- 
ants will be passive. 

Nor is the Junta’s decree denying the 
vote to illiterates expected to stir serious 
trouble. Guatemalans who can read and 
write strongly support the decree. They 
are aware that Arbenz won the 1950 elec- 
tion in large part because his aides hauled 
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illiterate peasants from one rural poll- 
ing place to another for repeat votes. 

With the Communists out of the way, 
Guatemala’s Government plans to concen- 
trate on ways and means of getting the 
country’s economy back on its feet. The 
tourist business, with Arbenz in power, 
had dwindled from a reliable total of 
about 6,000 visitors annually to virtually 
none, Guatemalan capital, fearing con- 
fiscation, fled the country in an amount 
estimated at 50 million dollars. Guate- 
malan business, despite high coffee 
prices, has been in trouble. 

The new Government figures that sound, 
long-range policies will revive confidence 
and pull capital back into Guatemala. 


To get the tourist business back, the 
Government wants U.S. help in complet- 
ing the Pan-American Highway near the 
Mexican-Guatemalan border. Then mo- 
torists will be able to drive from Mexico 
City to Guatemala City, through richly 
scenic country, in about three days. 

The Armas Government is determined 
to recapture Guatemala’s tourist trade. 
The tourist attractions are still on hand 
—volcanoes, alpine lakes, a _ colorful 
ancient civilization, historic colonial 
buildings, and a highland climate that is 
pretty close to perpetual spring. 

If Castillo Armas can find the money, 
the Government will start a campaign to 
lure U.S. tourists. Meanwhile, Pan 
American Airways is launching its own 
advertising campaign to revive tourist 
travel to Guatemala, and other air lines 
and steamship companies may follow suit. 

All of the Government's plans, of 
course, depend on how stable this emer- 
gency Government actually is, and how 
long it can stay in power. The betting is 
fairly even on this point. 

One view is that the three members of 
the dictatorship will compose their dif- 
ferences and ride it out, at least until 
they can draft a new constitution and 
hold new elections, maybe early next 
year. 

Another view, about as widely held, is 
that the rivalry between Castillo Armas 
and Col. Elfego Monzén, the two strong 
men of the Junta, will force a showdown 
and another emergency Government long 
before there can be a new election. 

What is fairly certain is that whoever 
comes to power, it will not be the Com- 
munists. The feeling in Guatemala is that 
the Communist hold on the country has 
been broken for good. 





GUATEMALA‘S BANANA COUNTRY 
. .. out from under expropriation? 
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no ‘blind spot’’ on weight indications? 


Fairbanks-Morse knows better than anyone else that a dependable 
ads scale mechanism is only one part of accurate weighing. 
The rest? Minimizing the human element! 
a Fairbanks-Morse Scale Engineers created the 
F L k Direct Reading Dial. . . virtually a dial behind a dial . . . that 
ci ir @ | Nn S eliminates the chance for human reading errors. Regardless of the 
number of drop weights applied, weights are always read 
at the point of the indicator. As each drop weight is applied, 
Mo rse the inner chart revolves, automatically changing the figures 
on the chart. No need for mental calculations... 
* no need to add to the reading on the chart. 
Starting in 1830 with the invention of the lever system 
which makes modern weighing practical, Fairbanks-Morse has 
consistently led in major scale developments, including the latest 
electronic weighing equipment. That’s why, in every industry, 
in every land, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are known and respected. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Be FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GENEVA....PARIS....BANGKOK....HELSINKI.... 








>> In something of a new world, testing out "peaceful coexistence"..... 
Communist China will continue to advance in Asia, by methods short of war. 
Communist Russia will step up the pressure on France and on West Germany, 
to head off German rearmament, split the Allies, drive U.S. out of Europe. 
Communist influence will rise in French North Africa, already in ferment. 
Communists, at Geneva, won a victory in the Indo-China truce. They boast 
about it in Moscow and Peiping, in Communist newspapers all over the world. 
Western diplomats, somewhat uneasily, call the truce a compromise. 
"Peaceful coexistence," in any case, is to get a trial run, during which 
non-Communist nations will have an opportunity to test their defenses against 
Communist conquest by infiltration rather than by a shooting war. 




















>> People in Asia and Europe are, of course, glad to have the shooting stopped 
in Indo-China. But they are also impressed by the Communist victory. After 
| such a victory, they view the world's big powers in a new light. 
U.S., sidelined at Geneva, appears somewhat less important. 

Soviet Russia looms larger, more successful in getting its way. 

Communist China suddenly looks like the No. 1 power in Asia, the power that 
Asia's neutralists and fence sitters must now respect, maybe line up with. 

Britain, in.view of Anthony Eden's work at Geneva, is moving more and more 
into the role of "honest broker," middleman between U.S. and Communist powers. 

France appears to be in a rather rapid decline as a world power. 

The success of Premier Mendés-France in promising an Indo-China truce by 
July 20, and then making good on his promise, has boosted his stock in France, 
but nobody is arguing that it has increased France's stature in the world. 








>> As a direct result of the Indo-China truce..... 
A_seat for Communist China in the United Nations is coming closer. 
Wide-open trade with Communist China gets encouragement. As it iS, wraps 
are coming off trade with Russia in items formerly called strategic. 
The U.S. is opposing deals with or for Communist China, but U.S. influence 

















is not as potent as it was. U.S. allies feel freer now to go their own way. 
>> The Allies seem headed for more trouble among themselves, less harmony. 
"Peaceful coexistence" may mean less friction with Moscow and Peiping, but 
it invites more friction with Washington, since the principal allies of the 
U.S. are as eager to test the idea as the U.S. is skeptical of it. 
On German rearmament, it's doubtful if the U.S. can ever get France 
> to go along. There's growing opposition in Britain, as well. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Getting a defense pact in Southeast Asia will put U.S.-British alliance to 
the test, too. Britain will be pulled one way by its ties with India, Ceylon and 
Hong Kong, the U.S. pulled a different way by its allies and policies. 

More differences will come out into the open, to strain allied relations-- 
over Formosa, over Japan, over the H-bomb, defense spending, U.S. aid. In 
the past, these differences were overshadowed by the sense of common danger. 

You heard little talk of differences the day that South Korea was invaded. 

Now, the difficulty is that what has held the Allies together--the fear of 
Communist aggression, as in Korea--melts away when Allies take seriously 
the Communist talk of "peaceful coexistence." 








>> The U.S., nevertheless, is laying the groundwork for a new defense 
System, a new network of allies in Southeast Asia. 

Diplomat's goal is a defense treaty ready for submission to the U.S. Con- 
gress and the other parliaments early next year. Membership is to include U.S., 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, France, Thailand, the Philippines at the start. 

It's taken for granted that Southeast Asia's neutrals, like India, will not 
join, but it's hoped they'll at least have kind words for the new pact. 





>> The diplomats face some high hurdles in getting a defense pact of this 
kind into being. To point out just a few of these hurdles..... 

U.S. dollars will presumably have to shoulder most of the financial burden. 
Trend in U.S. Congress, however, is toward fewer such burdens, not more. 

U.S. military power is currently being cut back, not extended, especially 
in the Far East. As it is, without counting Indo-China, the U.S. is helping 
to police three dividing lines in Asia--one between Japan and Russia, one 
between Formosa and China, and the 38th parallel in Korea. 








>> There are also some built-in hurdles within Southeast Asia itself. Military 

forces in the area are relatively small, short on equipment and training. There 

is some question whether Asians see Communist China as the threat the U.S. 

sees. There are numerous political and economic handicaps to overcome as well. 
Main problem, at that, is to defend the area against infiltration. It's 

questionable whether the new defense pact can meet this need at all. 





>> In West Germany, the Communists have made a big gain at U.S. expense. 

The head man of West Germany's "FBI," Dr. Otto John, has disappeared behind 
the Iron Curtain and gone to work for the Communists in East Germany. 

What hurts the U.S. is that Dr. Johm recently visited Washington, talked at 
length with Allen Dulles, head of the supersecret Central Intelligence Agency. 

What _also hurts is that the West's effective fight against Communist 
espionage in West Germany may be undermined. 

It's a substantial gain for Moscow in its campaign to capture Germany. 











>> To show how "peaceful coexistence" works out in practice..... 

In Helsinki, the Finns have had to brace themselves against new Soviet 
demands. One demand was that Finland agree to join Moscow's pet “security 
pact" for Europe, aimed at the U.S. Another demand was for a sharp increase 
in trade with Russia. The Finns found ways to resist both demands. 

Apparently "coexistence" is no insurance against Communist pressures. 
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Louis Ware, President, International Minerals ¢ Chemical Corporation 


Bruning Copyflex machines are playing their part in helping 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation to obtain 
greater efficiency in plant and office. These Copyflex copying 
machines help speed paper work and prevent errors. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyfliex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures and 
plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient —hand labor with a machine. 


b+ (BRUNING ) 

















From an Article by 
Louis Ware 


President 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation 


Chicago 


We in America too often take many 
of our blessings for granted. Here 
mankind is valued. Here man is an 
individual, and he is free. We do 
not know what it is like to be 
otherwise, though to the majority 
of the men and women in other 
parts of the world freedom is only a 
dream or is even completely 
unknown. 


We are aware that we have the 
greatest area of rich farmlands in the 
world. In no place in the world is 
there a greater single length of 
arable land than we have between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky 
Mountains. We also have the 
greatest amounts of fresh water. 
And we are additionally blessed with 
ample deposits of phosphate, 
potash and other materials that are 
needed to enrich our lands and 
make them as productive as they are. 


It is not possible to share freedom, 
fertile lands and abundant water 
with other countries. These blessings 
must be created by providing the 
proper conditions in which they 
may grow. It has, consequently, 
been a great inspiration to me to see 
how American technicians are 
helping provide these conditions by 
sharing our knowledge and technical 
skills with people of other lands, 
particularly in the Orient. 


These technicians are teaching 
better seeding methods, better 
utilization of fertilizer, and better 
use of the water that exists. This 
technical assistance is helping 
people help themselves to a better 
life and, if it is continued long 
enough, it should have very 
productive results, even in the face 
of Communist promises and lies. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. * SPECIALISTS IN COPYING SINCE 1897 








You ean be an 
investor for only 


$40 a month 


(or even every 3 months) 


How? 

Simply by joining the Merrill Lynch 
“pay-as-you-go” plan for buying stocks 
—the kind of a plan thousands of 
people have been waiting for. 

Why? 

Because it’s good to be part owner 
of some leading American business . . . 

Because American business has grown 
mightily—and it’s going to go on grow- 
ing in the years ahead. 

Because last year nine out of ten 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
paid dividends, and those dividends 
averaged 6.3% of the selling price at 
the end of the year. 

There's no down payment if you join 
this plan... 

You have your choice of 1200 stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange... 


The commission cost can be as low 
as 1.3%—never higher than 6%. 

And that’s your only cost, aside from 
the regular small charge which is made 
for buying stocks in less than 100 share 
lots—that is, 121/4¢ for shares under 
$40, 25¢ for those costing $40 or more. 

There are no management fees, no 
penalty payments, no interest or service 
charges of any kind. 

If you'd like full details on the brand 
new “pay-as-you-go” plan and how to 
join it, just mail us the coupon below. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 











pamphlet and a membership blank for the 
Monthly Investment Plan, ee al with your 
special report on 20 stocks: for long-term in- 
vestment. 

Name 

ADDRESS. 

City & Strate 

Puone SA-41 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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LIFE 





AROUND THE 


WORL D® 


FROM ROME 





RED TACTIC: FREE FUN 


ROME-—The Communist Party of Italy 
gets its results by using the methods of 
a big-city political machine on a nation- 
wide scale. For the purpose, Commu- 
nists draw on resources and an organiza- 
tion that puts in the shade anything that 
big-city machines in America have ever 
known. 

It’s this use of machine politics that is 
responsible, as much as anything, for the 
continuing strength of Communism in 
Italy. The anti-Communist parties have 
been unable to get either the money or 
the people to match the Communist 
methods. Today, the Communists are 
putting more money and people into 
their machine than ever before. 

The things the Communists do to win 
votes, and the scale on which they op- 
erate, make the old-fashioned baby- 
kissing politicians look amateurish. 

Communist “militants” and “activ- 
ists’—not just a handful, but tens of 
thousands of them—are kept busy on a 
full-time basis organizing sporting events, 
fairs, picnics, children’s festivals. They 
send children on free vacations, subsidize 
summer resorts for adults, arrange art 
exhibits, show movies, put on plays, 
sponsor beauty contests. They look for 
occasions to give away ice cream and 
toy balloons to the children of Italian 
workers. 

Naturally, the Communists lard these 
events with propaganda. A Communist- 
sponsored carnival will have Communist 
posters tacked here and there. A Com- 
munist barker will mix in a few political 
exhortations with his side-show spiel. 
The beauty contest may be for the pur- 
pose of choosing a “Miss People’s Democ- 
racy.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of entertain- 
ment is not lost sight of. The Commu- 
nists simply make sure that the audience 
knows who is providing it. 

As one top Communist deputy said 
recently at a meeting of the Italian 
Politburo: “All we have to do. to win 
friends. is show that we are with the 


workers in their struggle for social jus- 
tice, and give them lots of fun in their 
spare time.” 

To prove to workers that they are 
with them in “their struggle for social 
justice,” the Communists seize an oppor- 
tunity such as this: A workman is hurt 
in a road accident. A Communist lawyer 
at once moves in to tell the worker that 
he can make a claim for damages. The 
lawyer also convinces the worker that if 
the Communists had not looked after 
his “rights,” no one else would have. 

Or a Communist “activist,” on the 
lookout for promising prospects for con- 
version, will spot a pedestrian getting a 
ticket from a policeman for crossing the 
street against a light. Just as the pedes- 
trian is about to pay up (such fines are 
paid on the spot in Italy), the activist 
will move in, advise the man not to pay 
the fine, and offer to testify in court that 
the pedestrian had not stepped off the 
curb until the light changed. 

Leaving the policeman flabbergasted, 
the activist and his grateful acquaintance 
will repair to a café to talk it over. There 
the activist will explain how the Com- 
munist Party not only can protect Ital- 
ians from overaggressive policemen, but 
from other dangers as well. 

Tactics. It’s by being a sort of Good 
Samaritan on the spot, and by providing 
entertainment, rather than by clever 
propaganda, that the Italian Communist 
Party is winning adherents. No other 
political party in Italy has the where- 
withal or the drive to keep’ up with the 
Communists in these tactics. As a re- 
sult, the Communists not only have been 
making substantial election gains, but, 
in the year before Premier Mario Scelba 
came into office, also added 180,000 
members to push the total party strength 
over the 2-million mark. 

Lately, the Communists have put on 
a special drive to attract “the lower mid- 
dle class.” A circular from headquarters 
advised party workers to give more af- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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want high 





speed 


plus endurance 7? 





How ’’s this 


If you were to drive 90,000 miles up an inclineat 90 
m.p.h., you would approximate the performance of the 
Model 24A, 331 cubic inch displacement Chrysler 
Industrial Engine pictured below. 


To prove the power of Chrysler Industrial V8 Engines. . . their 
ability to run for long periods of time at high speed . . . on March 17, 
1954 Chrysler engineers placed a production model Ind. 24A Engine 
on an endurance dynamometer at Chrysler Central Engineering 
Laboratories. Objective: 1000 hours operation at 3600 R.P.M. under 
full load. 

During every one of the 1000 hours, the Chrysler Ind. 24A Engine 
delivered an average of 174 horsepower and when shut down, the engine 
was still in perfect operating condition. 


During the run no service was necessary beyond minor mainte- 
nance care, such as oil changes and very infrequent spark plug 
changes and point adjustment. Yet, following disassembly of the 
engine, the only wear noted was negligible—no more than you might 
expect from an engine that has been operated for 1000 hours within 
a long period of time. 

While there is every reason to believe that this is a record-breaking 
endurance run (and don’t forget it was made at 3600 R.P.M. under 
full load), we are confident that every Chrysler Industrial V8 Engine 
will at least equal this astounding record. 


This proves too, beyond a doubt, that the Chrysler Industrial V8 
hemispherical combustion chamber design with its short-stroke, 
low-friction construction, makes an ideal power plant for any 
equipment that requires continuous high speed operation. Further- 
more, in installing a Chrysler V8 Engine in preference to a diesel 
engine of similar horsepower, you can reduce your size estimate by 
one-half, your weight by two-thirds, and your cost factor by three- 
quarters! 

For detailed information on the Model 24A or any Chrysler 
Industrial Engine, see a Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer, or write: 
Dept. 37, Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


CHR YS LE R [ndustrial Engines 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Oklahoma serves the Southwest, the nation’s fastest 
growing market area. Within a 500 mile radius of Cen- 
tral Oklahoma, there reside 37,822,000 people who re- 
ceive annual income payments of more than $53,000,- 
000,000. These people spend $38,500,000,000 in retail 
sales and have bank deposits in excess of $36,000,000,000. 
Oklahoma is ready to serve you in this fabulous market. 


STHLE PASE, 





Oklahoma labor has proven to be productive and easily 
trained in many diversified skills in developing industry 
that recently located in our State. Pride and stability 
in the individual worker is reflected in the negligible 
amount of man-days lost through work stoppage or labor 
disputes, thus a reduction in cost of operation and in- 
erease of marketable output. 
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Oklahoma’s natural resources and raw matenals are 
viewed by industry in terms of new plants and plant 
expansion. Economical natural gas, refinery gases, liqui- 
fied petroleum gas, fuel oil, limestone, coal, water and 
agricultural products are all available in large quantities 
to meet present and future needs of industry. 


Many other facets of Okiahome's industrial picture bear 
i igati E i power in lerge quantities 
throughout the State, an extensive network of air, rail, 
truck ond motor bus transportation; @ tax structure 
beneficial and profitable te industry and numerous in- 
dustrial sites serviced by utilities, highways and roail- 
reeds te complete your industrial picture. Look inte 
Okichoma and then decide thet your future is in 
Oklahoma. 
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We know thet your business hos its individvel requisites and 
demonds. Therefore, to answer specific questions os they per- 
toin to your industry, write in confidence outlining your needs 
end requirements. A factual report will be submitted for your 
consideration. 


memo 





. . . Communists give youth 
pool halls, reading rooms 


fairs “in public places such as ballrooms, 
cafés, restaurants and inns, which can 
sometimes be rented or even brought 
under Communist management for a 
certain period of time.” Then, with the 
Communists temporarily in charge, “an 
excellent tactic is to reduce—even if 
only by a little-the price of drinks, in 
order to induce the old clients to appre- 
ciate the economic advantage of having 
new [Communist] managers.” 

It's also important, the Communist 
circular noted, in places such as these’ to 
win over “carabiniéri, policemen and 
law-enforcement officers in general, as 
well as members of the armed forces.” 

When it comes to regular recreational 
facilities, such as pool halls, dance halls 
and reading rooms, the Communist 
Party is also way out in front of other 
political parties. In many Italian villages 
the only place a youngster can go for a 
dance or a game of Ping-pong is the 
Communist Party’s “House of the Peo- 
ple.” 

To provide such entertainment and 
services takes not only money but 
trained workers. The Communist Party 
has them. Of the party’s membership of 
2 million, up to 400,000 are trained ac- 
tivists. They get their training in special 
schools that teach everything from Marx- 
ian dialectics to decoding and infiltration 
techniques. 

The schools turn out dedicated Com- 
munists. They put party work first, all 
other things second. These are the Com- 


munists who get out the vote, organize 
picnics and parades honoring everything 
from Garibaldi to grandmothers (the 
Communists sponsored a “Grandmothers’ 
Festival” this spring), and who see to it 
that the party line gets across. 

The trained activists have back of 
them a tightly organized party, perhaps 
the most efficient Western Europe has 
ever seen. The party itself is divided 
into 97 federations, 283 zonal commit- 
tees, 9,993 party sections and 52,481 
territorial and factory branches. Then, 
as supplementary channels, there are 
the General Confederation of Labor, 
with nearly 5 million members, and 
organizations of youth, women and 
veterans. 

The propaganda of Italy’s Com- 
munist Party flows out through all these 
organizations into every corner of Italy. 
When the De Gasperi Government en- 
acted the land-reform law, Communist 
propaganda got busy giving the Com- 
munists credit for it, and won votes 
away from De Gasperi even in the areas 
where landless peasants were given land. 

Now the Communists are concentrat- 
ing on convincing the people of Italy 
that Communists are more peace-loving, 
more democratically minded, less revo- 
lutionary than any other body of citizens. 
They are trying hard to look respectable, 
to assure Italians that the Communist 
Party is not really subversive, but is just 
another political party. 

The Communist tactic of smiling 
brightly and pretending to be just like 
everyone else has persisted despite the 
anti-Communist campaign carried out by 
Premier Scelba since he came into office 
in March. It’s anybody’s guess how long 
the tactic will be continued. When it 
changes, as it will sooner or later, thou- 
sands of activists will be ready to spread 
the new word throughout Italy. 





~—Wide World 


RED ROSES ON PARADE 


International 


RED MONEY IN HAND 











Free treats work better than baby kissing 
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Speed Your Production with Gaylord Boxes... 
Precision-Built to Pack Right, Ship Right 
Shipping containers can make or break a every manufacturing step result in exceptional 
modern packing line. If they’re not uniform, uniformity. Let Gaylord keep your packing 
costly interruptions may occur. line running smoothly, profitably. 
| Gaylord shipping containers prevent this For information and cooperation, contact 
danger. Quality materials and control of your nearest Gaylord sales office. 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
y SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 
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| Wrisley’s Superbe bath essentials, consisting of “Everything 
beautiful for the bath,” are displayed in the showcase behind Vice 
President and General Manager G. A. Wrisley and Purchasing Agent 


For more than 90 years the Allen 

B. Wrisley Company (main plant, 
above) has been making fine soaps and 
toiletries, including Superbe bath oil, powder, 
crystals and bubble bath. Over 60 years’ 
experience have made WyanpoTTe a de- 
pendable source for chemicals. 


Here, Wrisley stores chemical raw 
materials, including WyanporTe Caustic 
and Soda Ash. Some of Wyandotte’s other 
products are: Purecal* for paper and rubber; 
calcium chloride for roads and concrete; 
lindane, BHC and DDT for insecticides; 


Kreelon*, chlorine and bicarb. 


D. B. Wrisley. In practically every product for beauty or utility, 
Wyanpotte Chemicals plays a vital role. Cosmetics, paints, plastics, 
textiles — petroleum, paper and rubber are just a few. 





Boiling melted fats and WyanpotTe 

Caustic makes “neat” soap, from which 
finished soaps are derived. WyaNpoTTe 
Pluronics* help improve many of Wrisley’s 
products for the bath. Other uses for the 
Pluronics are: in mechanical dishwashing 
formulations, and in boiler water treatment. 
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How Wyandotte chemicals 
help your beauty bath 






WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


The Allen B. Wrisley Company, of Chicago, IIl., has been making fine soaps and 
toiletries since 1862. Yet, fine as.they are, Wrisley products are constantly being 
improved — through chemistry! 

“Due to advances in the soap and chemical industries, Americans, in the ag- 
gregate, are by far the cleanest people in the world,” says George A. Wrisley, 
vice president and general manager. 
upswing. 


“Even our high standards are on the 
oD 


“Take Wyandotte’s recent development of Pluronics, for example. For 12 
years we had been searching for a nonirritating, nonionic, low-foaming, surface 
active agent in solid form. We tested hundreds of different products to meet 
these requirements. None met our specifications until Wyandotte’s Pluronic 
F68 came along. 

“Wyandotte representatives worked closely with us, adapting the Pluronics to 
our needs. That’s how progress is made, how chemicals help benefit everyone!” 

Tomorrow’s better living may come from the product assignment of a Wyan- 
dotte chemist today an assignment born of a chemical user’s problem. 
Perhaps Wyandotte’s research team can help you. If you have a chemical or 
processing problem consistent with our raw-material and manufacturing back- 
ground, why not give us your requirements. Do it today! Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 
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Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
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E The “neat” soap is cold-formed by Wrisley soaps and toiletnes heip keep From Wyandotte research come new 
h milling, an improved process that gives this housewife lovely. She uses 25 lbs. uses and applications for aw ide range 
es > a smooth feel, more lather and solubility, of soap a year, compared to the average of organic and inorganic chemicals. Wyan- 
’s and allows the use of more fragrant per- Russian’s 5.7 lbs. Soaps, and many other dotte’s technical skill and research facilities 
e fumes. Many chemical users have cut costs products made with WyanportrTe chemicals, have helped many chemical users solve 
ig and improved processes and products by are used throughout her home: in her fur- their problems . . . and improve their prod- 
t. working with Wyandotte. nishings, food and clothes. 


ucts. Let us help you with your problems. 















C. D. Howe 


WHY CANADA IS BOOMING 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What's ahead for Canada? 
How do people in Canada feel about their future? 
Ever since the end of World War II, Canada 
has been in a state of boom. Canada’s economy 
has grown at an even faster rate than the U.S. 
economy. Nobody talks about recessions. 

The questions arise: What is it that keeps the 
boom going? How long can it last? 

To shed light on these questions, “U.S. News & 
World Report” interviewed C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of Canada, at his offices 
in the Parliament Building in Ottawa. 








CLARENCE D. HoweE, 68, is the man who watches 
over Canada’s economic health as Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. He is also Canada’s Min- 
ister of Defense Production. 

Since 1935, Mr. Howe has held a top post in the 
Canadian Government. Before the war he set up 
Canada’s first transcontinental airway system and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. During 
the war he headed munitions production, then 
steered Canada back to a peacetime economy. 

Mr. Howe was born in the U. S. and trained as an 
engineer at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








At OTTAWA 

Q Mr. Howe, are there many large fortunes being 
made in Canada now as a result of the great develop- 
ment that is taking place? 

A We also have taxes in Canada, and it’s not so 
easy to make large fortunes as it used to be. However, 
by and large, I believe those people who are bold 
enough to step out into new fields are doing very well. 
But Canada is not a country of great fortunes. It is a 
young country. 

Q Do you have any shortage in technically trained 
personnel? 

A Oh, yes, there’s a shortage in every field of 
trained personnel. The supply of engineers and tech- 
nically trained men is always below requirements. 

Q You are an engineer, Mr. Minister, aren’t you? 

A I used to be. For the last 20 years I’ve been a 
politician. 

Q And you came north from the United States, 
didn’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q Well, in the light of your experience and the 
need for technically qualified people here, do you 
think it would be wise to paraphrase Horace Greeley’s 
advice to youth and say, “Go north, young man’’? 

A I don’t see how anyone could fail to profit from 
doing so. 

Q We hear a lot about the trans-Canada pipe line— 

A We are in the process of financing and building 
the longest pipe line that’s ever been built anywhere 
to bring natural gas to the fuel-short areas of Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Q How long will that pipe line be? 
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A About 2;250 miles to Montreal. Much of the line 
will be 36 inches in diameter, which is the largest 
that has ever been built, and I think only 36 miles 
of that-diameter pipe line has been built. The re- 
maining part of the line will be 30-inch diameter, 
which is also a rather big inch. 

Q That will be almost twice as long as the 
pipe line which carries oil from Alberta to Lake 
Superior— 

A Yes. But that pipe line has been extended to 
Sarnia, at the foot of Lake Huron. 

Q What will the eastern terminus of the gas pipe 
line be? 

A It will go to Toronto, around the industrial area 
bordering on Lake Ontario and then to Montreal. 

Q Has construction started? 

A No. It is still in the planning stage. 

Q But construction seems to be assured? 

A Oh, yes. The route has been approved. It’s a proj- 
ect about the same magnitude in dollars as the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

Q What is the estimate on that? 

A Three hundred and fifty million, purely on the 
navigation side. 

Q The new pipe line will relieve industrial Canada 
to some extent from imported fuels, won’t it? 

A Imported coal, yes. 

Q Does most of your coal come from the United 
States? 

A Yes, by far the greatest portion. 

Q Do you get any from the continent of Europe? 

A A little, from time to time, but no regular supply 
of any magnitude. 
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Capital Free to Come In, Go Out... Big Projects: Pipe Line, 


Highway, Seaway .. . Strides in Mining, Oil and Power 


Q What is the development of the St. Lawrence 
going to do for your country? 

A The technical effect of the navigation works will 
be to raise the minimum depth above Montreal from 
14-feet navigation to 27-feet navigation. As a result, 
whereas vessels carrying only about 2,800 tons of 
cargo can now navigate the channel, vessels carrying 
several times that amount will go up into the Great 
Lakes when the project has been completed. So 
costs of transport, especially on bulky raw materials, 
will be substantially reduced. This will tend to lower 
our costs of production and improve our competitive 
position in world trade. 

Q Which will be more important, the electric power 
to be developed or the added transportation facilities 
to be created? 

A The ultimate economic effects of projects of this 
kind cannot be accurately forecast, and it would be 
difficult to give an order of importance to the naviga- 
tion and power phases of the project. The power de- 
velopment on the International Rapids section will 
be ready ahead of the Seaway and will provide a large 
block of relatively cheap power. The effects of the 
Seaway will not be felt as soon, but there is no definite 
upper limit to the advantages which may accrue 
from it. 

Q The 27-foot channel would be available how far? 

A To the head of Lake Superior. It will need some 
improvements in the St. Clair River, but those are 
the only improvements, really. 

Q Isn’t there only a 21-foot depth there now? 

A At low water, yes. But we have been loading 
ships at 25 feet during the period of high water. It 
depends upon the levels of the Great Lakes, which, 
as you know, have been abnormally high in recent 
years. But improvements in the channels of the St. 
Clair River will be a must. 

Q Do you think the Waterway will be heavily used? 

A There is no doubt that the Seaway will be heav- 
ily utilized. 

Q Will ocean ports, in effect, be developed on the 
Great Lakes? 

A Toronto and other Great Lakes ports already 
handle small ocean vessels, and they will undoubtedly 
handle larger ones after the Waterway is built. But 
it would be hazardous at present to try to forecast 
what pattern of vessel movement will finally emerge. 
It will depend upon the structure of freight rates, the 
investment decisions of ship operators, navigational 
regulations, and other factors. 
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Q What major uses of the Waterway will Canada 
make? 

A Iron ore and grain will probably constitute the 
two biggest items of Canadian commerce on the 
Waterway, although many other commodities will 
also be moved. 

Q About how many months of the year will the 
Waterway be open to navigation? 

A About eight months—middle of April to the 
middle of December. 

Q Where will most of the power from the St. 
Lawrence be utilized? 

A The Canadian share at the International Rapids 
section, amounting to over 1 million horsepower in- 
stalled capacity, will be used in the Southern Ontario 
system. A similar amount will be developed by New 
York authorities. There is an additional potential 
of about 1.5 million horsepower which can be devel- 
oped in Quebec Province. 

Q Is the production of power from thermal and 
hydroelectric sources able to keep pace with Canada’s 
development? 

A As you know, Canada has very extensive re- 
sources of hydroelectric power. Only about 25 per cent 
of the capabilities which have already been measured 
have been developed. Therefore, we have a long way 
to go before water power becomes a scarce commodity 
in this country. As in other countries, certain regional 
considerations have to be taken into account. In a few 
areas, such as Southern Ontario, most of the really 
cheap hydroelectric power has already been harnessed. 
Now we are having to turn increasingly to thermal 
plants to meet the exceptional peak and longer-term 
growth requirements of industry there. 

Q What progress is Canada making toward pro- 
ducing electric power by means of atomic energy? 

A This is where atomic energy comes in. If its cost 
proves to be low enough, it would probably be used 
first to supply the Southern Ontario power grid, in 
conjunction with our existing hydro and thermal- 
power plants. 

Q How soon will Canada be using atomic energy 
to produce electric power commercially? 

A As to the timing of these new atomic power 
plants, much depends on the success of our research 
program presently under way at Chalk River. This 
is being carried out in collaboration with a number 
of the public and privately owned electric-power 
utilities which are already operating in this country. 

(Continued on next page) 
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... Ahead: “Increased reliance on Canada for world supply” 


By the 1960s, or thereabouts, we will, with their as- 
sistance, be producing atomic power. Whether this 
energy is “competitive” in the full sense of the word 
still remains to be determined. 


CHEAP ATOMIC POWER? 


Q Didn't you say recently, Mr. Minister, that there 
was the prospect of being able to produce atomic 
power at a cost equivalent to $8 a ton for coal? 

A Yes, this is the result of our assessment at the 
present time, and that is the factor that is leading us 
to press on with the development of an atomic power 
plant. We want to prove our theory. 

Q What is steam coal worth in Canada now? 

A That depends a great deal on geography. In 
some parts of Canada it is, perhaps, $5 a ton and in 
other parts $12, depending on transportation. 

Q Then, depending on the area where you pro- 
duce the atomic power, it might be very competitive— 

A It will be very competitive in some areas. In 
the Northern territories it will be very competitive. 

Q The development of atomic power will be of 
great help in developing the North, won't it? 

A I’m sure it will be. 

Q It will be a source of heat as well as power— 

A Yes. Thermal power is not well distributed. For 
instance, we have no coal in Canada between Nova 
Scotia and the Prairies. But we have a wide distri- 
bution of hydroelectric power. 

Q What about the bituminous sands near Lake 
Athabaska? Has any economically feasible project 
been worked out yet for the conversion of those into 
petroleum or petroleum products? 

A Yes, a process has been developed. It is purely a 
matter of economics. The tar sands are visible to the 
naked eye, but they are rather remote. The product is 
not in the area where it would be used, and it is be- 
lieved that that source of oil is more expensive than 
oil from developed places that have an adequate 
supply. 

Q Is it conceivable that at some future time, when 
the reserves of liquid petroleum begin to be depleted, 
these tar sands will be utilized? 

A I’m quite sure that if the price of oil from 
underground sources was to be doubled, the tar sands 
would be operated. It’s purely an economic question. 

Q Those deposits are extensive enough to meet all 
the petroleum requirements of the world for a good 
many years, isn’t that right? 

A Oh, I think that’s rather a large statement. 
There’s a great deal of petroleum there, but the world 
uses a great deal of petroleum. I don’t think that 
statement would be quite justified. 

Q Mr. Minister, do you feel that Canada is just at 
the beginning of a long period of economic growth? 

A I do, indeed. Growing material deficiencies in 
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industrialized nations, coupled with further develop- 
ment of Canada’s extensive resources, will probably 
mean increased reliance on Canada as a source of 
world supply. The accompanying growth in output, 
incomes and population will no doubt foster the de- 
velopment of new lines of manufacture which become 
feasible with the gradual growth in the domestic mar- 
ket. Accordingly, I believe that, over the long run, 
Canada can look forward to further expansion, al- 
though, on the basis of past experience, this trend will 
undoubtedly be subject to interruptions. 

Q Are you thinking of any particular interruptions 
that have taken place in, let’s say, the last 30 or 40 
years? 

A Oh, no. But a country dependent on exports for 
a large proportion of its natural products must expect 
the export markets will have their upsets. They have 
in the past, and I rather think they will in the future. 


UP: POPULATION, OUTPUT 


Q About how rapid has the growth been since the 
war in terms of population? 

A In the period 1946 to the present, Canada’s 
population has risen from 12.3 million to 15.1 million, 
an increase of 23 per cent. 

Q What has been the growth in terms of investment . 
and national income or total business activity as 
measured by gross product? 

A Gross national product, in the period from 1946 
to 1953, increased from 12 billion dollars to 24.3 
billion dollars, or slightly more than double. 

Gross national product, adjusted to remove the gen- 
eral price increase, has risen by 34 per cent. Expendi- 
ture on new capital goods, considered in real terms, is 
now double the immediate postwar volume, and since 
1948 capital outlays have accounted for more than 
one fifth of the national output. At the present time, 
this proportion is running at roughly 23 per cent. 

Q Has Canada, relatively, been growing as fast or 
faster than the United States? 

A For the same periods I just referred to, the ex- 
tent of growth in the United States has been: in popu- 
lation—for the United States, 14 per cent, for Canada, 
20 per cent; in the gross national product—for the 
United States, 74 per cent, for Canada, 100 per cent; 
in gross national product adjusted to remove price 
increases—for the United States, 29 per cent, for 
Canada, 34 per cent. 

With respect to outlays on capital goods, in 1953 
nongovernment capital outlays in the United States 
accounted for about 14 per cent of the national prod- 
uct and in Canada for 19 per cent. By each of the 
foregoing criteria, then, the rate of growth in Canada 
has been greater than in the United States. 

Q What, in broad terms, do you see in the years 
just ahead? 
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. - - Immigrants? “We are taking in about 170,000 a year” 


A The completion of major development programs 
now under way or planned, together with related 
secondary expansion, suggests the likelihood of con- 
tinuing growth in the Canadian economy in the years 
immediately ahead. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that more than one fifth of Canada’s total output 
is sold in foreign markets, and this proportion is larger 
in terms of goods alone. Accordingly, further growth 
of the Canadian economy will be dependent, in large 
measure, upon the existence of reasonably stable and 
prosperous conditions in the countries with which 
Canada trades, and also upon the development of a 
sound international trading system. 


IMMIGRANTS “WELCOME” 


Q With reference to immigration, what is the Cana- 
dian Government's position now toward immigrants? 
Are you interested in attracting them? 

A We welcome them. We try to govern the flow in 
a way that will enable the immigrant to be reasonably 
sure of employment when he reaches this country. We 
are taking in immigrants at the rate of about 170,000 
a year, which we think is about the number that can 
be readily absorbed. 

Q Are those people particular types, with skills, or 
just people who want to come who are in good health 
and able to make a living? 

A Yes, that is about the situation. We favor people 
from northern countries for obvious reasons. We find 
that people from southern countries have some trouble 
with our climate. 

Q In what direction is growth most rapid? Is it in 
the development of natural resources, such as oil or 
mining, or is it in the field of manufacturing? 

A Taking the period since 1947, it is probably true 
that Canada’s most rapid strides have been in re- 
sources development, including mining and refining, 
hydroelectric-power generation, and forest industries. 
It is certainly true that the activity in these spheres 
has been the most important as a motivating force in 
the economy and as a determinant of the rate of gen- 
eral growth. 

Q Will Canada soon be self-sufficient in oil? 

A At present, Canada produces about 40 per cent 
of her oil and oil-products requirements. At the cur- 
rent rate of discovery, Canada’s potential produc- 
tion should be sufficient to meet all her crude and 
products requirements by 1960. However, some of the 
Eastern provinces will continue to depend on imports, 
and we will continue to import some oil products. 
Offsetting this, it is expected that some of our Western 
crude will be sold to the United States. 

Q Are you developing a large steel industry? 

A In 1953 the Canadian steel industry produced 
over 4 million tons of steel ingot compared with 2.25 
million tons in 1946. This represents a 70 per cent 
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increase over the 1946 figure and 170 per cent above 
the 1939 output. 

Q Is Canada likely soon to develop its own auto- 
mobile industry, its own industry to make Canadian- 
type household appliances and other consumer prod- 
ucts? 

A The first motor vehicle made in Canada came 
shortly after the turn of the century. Last year pro- 
duction reached an all-time high when nearly 480,- 
000 motor vehicles were made in this country. While 
the industry still imports certain components from 
the United States, the long-run trend has been toward 
a steady increase in the Canadian content. 

The Canadian appliance industry had its beginning 
in the period following World War I, and since that 
time the number and variety of appliances made in 
this country have steadily increased. In 1953, pre- 
liminary figures indicate, the output of this industry 
included nearly 275,000 refrigerators, over 250,000 
washing machines, 180,000 electric stoves, over 425,- 
000 TV sets, and three quarters of a million radio 
sets. Many of these appliances are of American de- 
sign, but generally the United States content in terms 
of component parts is now quite small. Most of the 
demand in Canada for automobiles, appliances, and 
other consumer durables is met by domestic pro- 
duction. 

Q There is a considerable export of these products 
that you mentioned, too, isn’t there? 

A Yes. Generally speaking, the Commonwealth 
market for North American-type goods is supplied 
from Canada. ¥ 

Q So that Canada enjoys the benefit of imperial 
preference— 

A That’s right. 


LAG IN TRANSPORTATION 


Q What is Canada’s biggest shortcoming at home? 

A There is presently no single physical factor pre- 
senting any serious limitations to economic prosperity 
and growth. In expanding economies, there is prob- 
ably a tendency for transportation and other public 
services to lag behind other forms of development. 
This is, to some extent, the case in Canada at the 
present time, partly due to the intention on the part 
of the Government not to reduce the volume of re- 
sources available for private-capital expansion during 
the postwar period. Nevertheless, the existing defi- 
ciency in public facilities presents no major handicap 
to the conduct of trade and other economic activities. 

Q Is the lack of a nation-wide highway system a 
serious handicap? 

A The program for the completion of a trans- 
Canada highway is under way, and while there are 
still stretches to be completed, these gaps are in rela- 
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.-- “In Canada, industry makes its own plans” 


tively unsettled areas and do not constitute a serious 
handicap to interregional commerce. In the absence 
of highways, interregional commerce is serviced by 
other forms of transportation. 

Q What will be the length of this trans-Canada 
highway? 

A About 5,000 miles. 

Q And will extend from Vancouver to— 

A Newfoundland, leaving out the water gaps, of 
course. 

Q Is it possible to traverse that route now by motor 
vehicle? 

A Yes, it’s possible. There is a hard road along this 
route now, but it is not paved all the way. 

Q Could you venture a guess at this point as to 
when the paved highway will be finished? 

A It’s difficult to do that because the actual work is 
not in the hands of the Federal Government. But I 
would think that by the end of next year it would be 
possible to travel the new highway all the way. 


“A FREE ECONOMY” 


Q Do you foresee Canada’s future development 
along classic lines of capitalism, or.is there likely to 
be a rather large element of Government guidance? 
Would you say that Canada’s development is a 
planned development or one that is left to private 
initiative? 

A The Canadian economy is a free economy in 
which industry makes its own plans for development. 
In general, the efforts of the Federal Government are 
directed toward maintaining an economic climate 
favorable to sound development and prosperity. In 
Canada, the natural resources are owned and con- 
trolled by provincial governments, and some of our 
provinces have assumed responsibility for the devel- 
opment and sale of hydroelectric power, although in 
other provinces electric-power developments are pri- 
vately owned but subject to provincial regulations. 
One of our transcontinental railways is publicly 
owned, while the other is privately owned. Generally 
speaking, the tendency in Canada is to leave in- 
dustrial development to private initiative. 

Q Is outside capital welcomed? 

A There are no regulatory measures, either in the 
way of special inducements or deterrents, to the entry 
of foreign capital into Canada. 

Q Is there any restriction on who can put money 
into the country and who can take it out? 

A There are no restrictions on capital movements 
either into or out of Canada. 

Q Where is most of the investment capital coming 
from that is financing this great expansion to which 
you referred earlier? 

A It is coming mostly from Canada. The invest- 
ment is about 80 per cent Canadian—somewhat more 
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than 80 per cent Canadian—and the larger part of 
the balance comes from the United States. 

Q Some of it comes from the United Kingdom? 

A Yes, and Belgium and Switzerland. Switzerland 
is quite an investor in this country. 

Q Is that something new, this Swiss investment? 

A Yes, since the war. 

Q The United Kingdom has been moving back 
toward its former place of importance in the past 
three or four years, hasn't it? 

A Yes, slowly—to the extent that the United King- 
dom can afford capital movements. 

Q But Canada is financing a larger and larger per- 
centage of its own development— 

A Yes, that’s right. Canada is not greatly depend- 
ent on outside capital today. 


TRADE RELATION TO U.S. 


Q Would you say that Canada’s economy, for the 
most part, is competitive with or complementary to 
that of the United States? 

A Many of the United States deficiencies in war 
and processed materials are obtained from Canada. 
Such items include wood pulp, newsprint, softwood 
lumber, asbestos, nickel, and other base metals. More- 
over, with the further growth of industrial output, it 
is expected that the United States will come to rely 
to an increasing extent on Canada as an economic 
source of raw materials. 

Likewise, a major portion of Canada’s imports from 
the United States consists either of commodities not 
available—such as cotton, fresh vegetables in the 
winter season, and citrus fruits—or of manufactured 
goods which are produced more economically in the 
United States. 

While in the past Canada has been heavily depend- 
ent on the United States for oil and coal, Canada’s 
energy needs are being met to an increasing extent by 
the rapid development of domestic supplies of oil and 
natural gas. 

Judging on the basis of the actual composition of 
the trade of both countries, I would conclude that 
the two economies are more complementary than com- 
petitive. This, however, is not to deny that there 
are many lines in which producers of the two coun- 
tries are competing both in domestic markets and 
in markets of third countries. 

Q The Canadian dollar has enjoyed the distinction 
of being the only currency in the world stronger than 
the United States dollar for about four years now, 
hasn’t it? 

A Yes, about that. 

Q Do you think that situation is likely to continue 
for some time? 

A Unfortunately that discourages our exports and 
encourages imports into Canada. It’s embarrassing 
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- « « Tax on capital gains? ‘“‘We have never favored that” 


to us. We were much happier when the dollars were at 
par. I don’t understand why our dollars aren’t at par 
at the moment, and I can’t predict how long this 
situation is going to last. 

Q Although taxation comes under the Ministry of 
Finance rather than under Trade and Commerce, 
there is one question regarding taxation that bears 
rather heavily on the subject here, and that is this: 
Is there a tax on capital gains in Canada? 

A No, no. We have never favored that form of 
taxation. 

Q Does the absence of such a tax make it easier 
to generate capital for private investment? 

A I presume. it has that effect, but to what extent 
I wouldn’t care to express an opinion. 

Q Does Canada see any more daylight ahead on its 
farm-surplus problem than the United States can see 
on its farm problem? 

A Canada has not a farm-surplus problem at the 
present time except in the case of wheat. The large 
wheat stocks now on hand are the result of excep- 
tional yields in the last three years, during which 
period the equivalents of nearly five normal crops 
were harvested. During this period, acreage planted 
has not increased. In fact, present wheat acreage, 
if combined with normal growing conditions, would 
provide an output no greater than Canada’s long- 
run average sales and considerably below sales in 
recent years. 

Q Is there any ready answer to the wheat-surplus 
problem of your country? 

A Viewed in the light of what I have just said, 
Canada’s present wheat surplus appears neither as a 
cumulative problem nor as a chronic one, assuming, 
of course, that something approaching normal har- 
vests are realized in the years ahead. 


NO “RIGID’ CROP SUPPORTS 


Q Do you have high price supports for farm 
products? 

A As a general rule, Canadian farmers receive for 
their produce whatever price can be obtained in for- 
eign and domestic markets. There is no rigid price- 
support system, but present policy does provide for 
giving support to producers during a period of un- 
usual difficulty or dislocation. In such cases, the ap- 
proach is to set prices at a level which helps to tide 
the producers over a difficult period, but which is not 
so high as to encourage production in excess of what 
the market will absorb at the support price. While 
supports are in effect for a few commodities at the 
present time, the actual cost presently being incurred 
by the federal treasury is very small. 

’Q What is your wheat-support price now? 
A We have none. There’s just the market price. 
Q Have you ever imposed acreage control? 
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A No. There’s been no need for it. Our acreage has 
remained pretty constant. We haven’t had any in- 
crease in acreage. 

Q Your wheat production is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, isn’t it, because of the climatic factor? 

A Yes. As I said, we produced five normal crops 
in the last three years, which is very unusual. Never 
in history have we had three bumper crops in a row 
until now. 

Q Are wage rates per hour in Canada comparable 
to those in the United States? 

A Average money-wage rates in manufacturing in- 
dustries in Canada are from one fifth to one quarter 
lower than corresponding rates in the United States, 
and this difference is fairly representative of other in- 
dustries. In recent years, the margin between the two 
wage levels has been narrowing. 

Q Do most workers in manufacturing industries 
belong to unions? 

A In Canada two out of five paid workers in manu- 
facturing are members of labor organizations. Total 
trade-union membership, as a percentage of the labor 
force in Canada, is between 20 and 25 per cent. The 
comparable figure for the United States is just under 
30 per cent. 


LABOR: SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


Q Is Canada’s supply of labor adequate to meet 
the demands? 

A In the period from 1950 to 1953, Canada experi- 
enced quite a rapid growth accompanied by acute 
demand pressures in a number of industries. In these 
circumstances, shortages, particularly of certain types 
of skilled labor, developed in some areas. Subsequent- 
ly, easier conditions have evolved in the labor market. 
Apart from temporary fluctuations in economic ac- 
tivity, Canada’s supply of labor appears adequate to 
meet the demand which exists in our current phase 
of development. 

Q Have you experienced anything approaching a 
recession in Canada during the last year? 

A We felt the effect of the slowdown in the States. 
Anything that happens in the United States, you see, 
affects us. But this is still a reasonably prosperous 
year. We haven’t the increases in production and ex- 
pansion that we had in the last two or three years, but 
there’s been no falling back this year that I can ob- 
serve. 

Q Do you have any problem of unemployment at 
this time? 

A Oh, yes—but not abnormal. I think the unem- 
ployed today would probably run about 200,000, out 
of a labor force of more than 5 million. We feel that’s 
getting down to the hard core of unemployment. 

Q Would you say that most of those 200,000 are 


(Continued on next page) 
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.. - Defense? “About 8 per cent of gross national product” 


generally employable, or are a good many of them 
marginal cases? 

A Oh, I think a good share of them are generally 
unemployable, but you have the shifting between 
jobs and various other factors coming in. The lowest 
we were ever able to get our unemployment, even 
during the war years when there was an acute short- 
age, was to about 90,000. So, the 200,000 is not bad 
normally. 


mining or mineral-processing plants or new forestry 
operations. However, this has not had any very sig- 
nificant effect on population distribution generally. 

Q Is the growth.on your West Coast, in British 
Columbia, comparable to that on the West Coast of 
the United States? 

A Population growth in British Columbia has not 
been quite as pronounced as in the Far Western United 
States. Between 1940 and 1950 the population in- 





Q Do you see the time when the North will be creased slightly more than 40 per cent in British ? 
really opened? There are great undeveloped resources Columbia compared with an increase of almost 50 
in the area, aren’t there? per cent in the West Coast States. Since 1950, the 

A Canada’s northland is now known to have ex- difference in rate of growth appears to have widened. 
tensive undeveloped resources of minerals. and water Q Is the population pushing north very much? 
power, as well as considerable quantities of some other A Not to any considerable extent. People are mov- 
resources such as fish and fur. Limitations as regards ing north, but the Northern population is still fairly 
climate and soil preclude the development of any ex- small. 
tensive farming operations in these regions. Conse- Q Is any population increase likely in parts of 
quently, settlements are likely to occur in pockets, Canada not heavily populated now? 
mainly in mining areas. The rate and extent of devel- A The increase in the North will never be com- 
opment will depend largely on the growth of world parable to the increase in the South. Oh, perhaps 
mineral requirements and the degree to which these some portions will be more rapid, around Kitimat 
needs can be supplied from more-accessible sources. and in other parts of British Columbia, in the Yukon 

Q The great handicaps to the development of the and in territories north of Saskatchewan. Uranium 
Far North, then, are climate and lack of transporta- operations at Beaverlodge have caused a town to be 
tion? built, and the iron-ore operations along the borders 

A Yes, the difficulties of transportation are the of Labrador and Quebec are the cause of quite a 
principal handicaps. It must be remembered that population in that area. But these are new towns. 
everything must be brought to the North—man They grow rapidly, but there are not enough of them 4 
power, food, and everything that’s used by the opera- to measurably affect the bulk of the population dis- — 
tor, including fuel in some of the places. It’s an ex- tribution in Canada at all, statistically. 
pensive part of the country in which to operate, but 
that is compensated by the fact that the mineral de- ON DEFENSE SPENDING— 
posits are of high grade. 

Q Is cold weather a serious limiting factor in the Q Could you say what portion of Canada’s na- 
mining operations in these Far North areas? tional income or of its gross product goes for defense? 

A It is only serious in that it affects transportation. A Direct defense outlays presently account for 
Water transportation is, of course, seriously affected; about 8 per cent of Canada’s gross national product. 
other forms of transportation are easily handicapped. Q How does that compare with the United States? 
The actual mining operation is no more difficult in A That is below the corresponding percentage ap- 
winter than in summer. plicable in the United States. [The U.S. defense pro- 

gram currently takes about 13 per cent of the national 
WHERE GROWTH IS FASTEST output. 
Q Do you feel that Canada is devoting as much 

Q Is Canada’s growth tending to concentrate in the effort to defense as can reasonably be expected? 
industrial centers along the St. Lawrence and on the A It is our view that basic industrial expansion— 
Great Lakes, or are population trends toward the West? including the development of new capacity for such 

A In recent years, growth has been most rapid in materials as petroleum, natural gas, iron ore, steel, 
Canada’s two Far Western Provinces, British Colum- chemicals, aluminum, and other metals; the creation 4 
bia and Alberta, and in the central Provinces, Ontario of new hydroelectric plants, the construction of trans- 
and Quebec. Since 1947, the populations of British portation facilities, and other essential services— 
Columbia and Alberta have increased by about one is as important to the defense potential of Canada 
quarter, and Ontario and Quebec by about one fifth. and other Western nations as is direct outlay on mili- 

Also, there has been a shift in population from rural tary preparations. 
to industrialized areas. There has been considerable Therefore, as far as defense considerations are con- 
development of new communities in hitherto unset- cerned, I consider our present allocation of re- 
tled areas, usually related to the opening up of a new sources to be appropriate in existing circumstances. 

) 
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YACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV, Russia’s 

coldly insatiable Foreign Minister, 
has just scored another big victory over 
the West. Through the Indo-Chinese set- 
tlement, Molotov has added one more 
piece of land and millions of people to 
the Communist sphere. Other areas and 
other millions lie newly exposed to later 
penetration and capture. 

For Molotov, this latest deal simply 
continues a series of triumphs, diplomatic 
and military, that have increased Com- 
munist-dominated populations from 193 
million to more than 800 million since 
World War II. Nothing like it has been 
seen in all history. And the process shows 
no signs of stopping. 

Presiding officer. Molotov,. 64, 
an “Old Bolshevik,” confidant of 
Lenin and Stalin, has presided over 
this expansion. At Geneva, Chou 
En-lai of Red China was pushed 
forward as the Communist spokes- 
man, for Mr. Molotov is anxious to 
keep his ally happy. Chou, in fact 
did much of the negotiating—espe- 
cially in the early phases. 

But Molotov’s chunky figure and 
steely resolution always were in 
the background. The Russian was 
consulted at every turn, and more 
and more frequently as agreement 
approached. He was in close touch 
not only with his ally, Chou, but 
also with Anthony Eden of Eng- 
land and the French Premier, 
Pierre Mendés-France. Molotov 
molded the agreement. 

Reluctantly, the statesmen of the 
West have come to the conclusion 
that Molotov, despite his lack of 
personal charm, is a master of to- 
day’s type of diplomacy. He has 
an agility, a knack for timing his 
attacks and his withdrawals that 
the West finds difficult to match. 
And he holds other advantages. 
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.» Another Conquest 


Double-Deal’s Old Master 
Wins an Important Hand 


Molotov, the adept double-dealer, pushes Com- 
munism’‘s domain outward in another of many vic- 
tories. Now he talks of peace, and awaits a new 
opportunity to grab lands and people. 


Methods. The Russian Foreign Min- 
ister always knows exactly what he wants 
and where he is going. His drive is to- 
ward a fixed goal, even though he often 
must retreat or take a roundabout route. 
Tranquilly patient, he awaits his oppor- 
tunities, then pounces. 

By contrast, Western statesmen have 
been hampered frequently by indecision, 
by squabbling among themselves, by 
working at cross purposes. Molotov has 
no ally that must be considered except 
China. And, despite wishful thinking in 
Western capitals, there are no signs of 
disagreement between them. 

The policy makers of the U.S., Eng- 
land, France are tightly circumscribed 





—Sovfoto 


MOLOTOV AND HIS MENTORS 
(Lenin and Stalin in Pravda office) 


by public opinion, political currents at 
home, by criticisms voiced in Congress, 
in Parliament, in the National Assembly. 
Molotov does not have to give home 
opinion a thought. Nor is he limited by 
Western scruples. 

Unflinchingly, he has used deceit, 
duplicity, the broken promise, the double 
cross, every tool in the Machiavellian 
workshop. The U.S. long ago concluded 
it was useless to make agreements with 
the Russians until they would give some 
evidence of a readiness to honor their 
pledged word. But the British and 
French still are eager to dicker. 

Land grabbing. The French and the 
British worked out the Indo-Chinese 
agreement and are pleased with 
the result. But in the U.S. fore- 
bodings arise from study of the 
methods by which Molotov and 
his colleagues have expanded the 
Communist sphere. 

Always, the effort is to grab the 
land, and the people, just across 
the border. The Red Army did a 
lot of it, first of all in Poland, Fin- 
land and East Germany. As the 
Russian Army “liberated” the Bal- 
kan States, Communist leaders 
were placed in power. Czecho- 
slovakia, surrounded, was taken 
over later by local Communists. 

Similarly, Communist China, 
without waiting to consolidate its 
regime at home, pushed into and 
conquered Tibet and North Korea. 
Meanwhile it fomented the war in 
Indo-China, helped the Reds there 
with munitions. The favored meth- 
od is to push Communism’s bor- 
ders outward, establish no remote 
outposts (the recent Guatemalan 
trouble notwithstanding). 

Now, the Reds are about to be 
established in Northern Indo- 
China. Molotov is volubly talking 
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The Man, The News 








—United Press 


1954: WITH MR. MENDES-FRANCE AT GENEVA 
The Russian is not limited by Western scruples 


peace. Few doubt, however, that, when 
the time is right, the old Molotov push 
will begin again, that the proved weap- 
ons of infiltration, subversion, civil war 
if need be are to be used in an effort to 
spread the Red domain over all Southeast 
Asia. 

A Red's training. Forty-eight years as 
a Communist have given Molotov a 
thorough training in deceit and double 
dealing. In 1906, then 16 and a student 
in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), he 
joined the Social Democratic Party, be- 
coming a hard-working agitator later in 
the more radical of its offshoots, the 
Bolshevik Party. 

Twice he was exiled to Siberia for 
revolutionary activities. He met Stalin in 
1912. Together they started the party 
newspaper Pravda and formed a last- 
ing alliance. When revolution struck in 
1917, Molotov was an escaped exile with 
forged papers, hiding in St. Petersburg 
and head of the local party apparatus. 

As the big men of Bolshevism, Lenin, 
Stalin, Trotsky and others, returned from 
abroad or from exile, Molotov handed 
the organization over to them. The old 
Stalin-Molotov alliance was resumed. 

Stalin often enjoyed making the hu- 
morless Molotov the butt of his somewhat 
crude jokes, but he also realized the 
man’s usefulness, his loyalty, his lack of 
personal ambition. Molotov often was 
called “the perfect No. 2 man.” 

Molotov was pushed upward from one 
office to another, finally became Premier 
in 1930 and Foreign Minister in 1939. 
As Stalin’s deputy, he pushed through 
the first two five-year plans, was ruthless 
about collectivizing the farmers, held 
back not at ali when millions of recalci- 
trant peasants were starved to death. 
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Then there were the purges of the ’30s. 
As a Stalin man of proved loyalty, Molo- 
tov never was threatened. He helped di- 
rect the round-up and execution of the 
Old Bolsheviks who once had been his 
comrades, but now were accused of 
plotting against Stalin. 

Backfire. In 1939, with the Nazi men- 
ace growing, Molotov had never been 
outside Russia. He and Stalin had been 
working first of all to solidify their re- 
gime at home. But they were forced to 
look outward. Molotov made the deal 
with Hitler's Foreign Minister, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, that freed Germany for 
war against the West in return for divvy- 
ing up Poland. 


— 
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1940: CHATTING WITH HITLER IN BERLIN 


That arrangement ricocheted, how- 
ever. In 1941, Molotov the double-crosser 
was double-crossed by Hitler. Germany 
invaded Russia. 

The postwar period and its many in- 
ternational meetings brought Molotov to 
the full attention of the world. With 
Stalin’s death he emerged as still the 
No. 2 man of the Kremlin, under Georgi 
Malenkov. And he escaped the purge 
that eliminated Lavrenti Beria, the 
No. 3 man. 

Molotov is a deeply suspicious per- 
son, always fearful of his own safety. In 
Russia or out, he is surrounded by body- 
guards, rides in automobiles with thick, 
bullet-proof glass. Visiting Prime Minister 
Churchill, he had a revolver under his 
pillow. He brought one to the White 
House in his luggage. 

Seemingly, the man has no lighter side. 
And yet he reportedly made something 
of a spectacle of himself a few years 
ago by overindulgence in vodka at an offi- 
cial, toast-drinking party in Moscow. 

Policy maker. Molotov has made mis- 
takes. He misjudged Tito in Yugoslavia, 
he lost the battle of the Berlin “air lift” 
and failed to gauge U.S. reaction on the 
invasion of Korea. But these errors have 
been forgotten in Moscow. Molotov, to a 
great extent, makes Russian foreign policy. 

And, while he talks of peace, few 
would doubt that Molotov, the old 
double-crosser, is simply waiting his op- 
portunity to push Communism’s borders 
still farther outward, in Southeast Asia, 
or elsewhere. 


For an analysis of the truce and what 
comes after it, see page 17. Statements 
by Molotov and other world leaders 
begin on page 85. 
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Then, as now, Mr. Molotov was the perfect No. 2 man 
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| drive 8600 cars 
_,,.and we didnt have to buy one! 





RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


Awe Ad yowr own 





In our own local cities... and in every city where our men conduct business... 
they now have the use of 8600 cars at nearly 800 Hertz stations in more than 550 cities 
throughout the world. And—it's economical for us, too! For instance, at the Hertz 
station in Odessa, Texas, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 
8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. The total cost for a trip 
of 30 miles in one day is only $9.40, whether one person or five ride. Rates are lower 
by the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country.” 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available'in more than 
550 cities throughout the world. You can rent a Ford 
or other fine car for an hour, day, week or longer and 
drive it as your own wherever you please. 





Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property Dam- 
age, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible collision 
protection—at no extra cost! Should you buy additional gasoline or 
oil, Hertz reimburses you for the full amount. 


How to Get It—Look in your telephone 
directory under ‘“‘H” for your nearest Hertz 
station. Show the Hertz attendant your 
driver’s license and proper identification, 
and off you go in a new clean car. 


Advance Reservations—To be sure of a car 
locally or in another city, make a reservation 











HERTZ SERVICE : what it is and how to get it 


in advance. Any Hertz station will reserve a car for 
you, anywhere. Also, any airline or railroad ticket 
agent will make a reservation for you when you re- 
serve your space or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 





Hertz Charge Cards, honored at any Hertz station, are issued 
to business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves as 
identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
privileges if desired. Holders of Air Travel 
Cards and Rail Credit Cards enjoy the 
same privileges. 


Additional Information—Call your nearest 
Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz 
Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 774, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone 
WEbster 9-5165. 





Now serving you in more than 550 cities throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, 
AE RTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM New Zealand, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 

















Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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WEST AND SOUTH: NEW 


INDUSTRIAL EMPIRES 


U.S. industry not only is grow- 
ing—it is moving. 

Old centers, such as New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States, 
are failing to keep pace with the 
nation’s rapid growth. 

Trend now is toward the West 
and the South. California, Texas 
and the Great Lakes States are 
booming. 

Here is how America’s indus- 
trial map is slowly changing. 


There is a big shift occurring in 
American industry right now that is 
going to mean still more important 
economic changes in the years ahead. 

Industry in this country is migrating 
westward and southward with quicken- 
ing speed. Once-rural frontier regions 
now are becoming centers of manufactur- 
ing and trade. The East, which used to 
produce nearly all the nation’s manufac- 
tured goods and control its money, ap- 
pears on the way to losing its dominance. 

This is the pattern revealed by an 
official study of nonfarm employment 
just completed by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

What is happening is shown by the 
map and chart on page 67. They show 
that rapid industrial growth has been 
going on throughout this nation ever 
since it emerged from the depression of 
the 1930s. In 1939, there were 30.3 mil- 
lion workers, in nonfarm establishments. 
By 1953, nonfarm employment had grown 
to 49.5 million. This is a national increase 
of 63.3 per cent in only 14 years. 

Significantly, however, the rate of 
growth has varied widely in different 
sections of the country. 

Old, established centers—such as New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States 
—are lagging behind in the racing growth 
of industry. Younger, less developed 
areas in the West and South are sprint- 
ing far ahead of the nation’s average. 
The Great Lakes region is growing into 
the country’s greatest industrial concen- 
tration. California and Texas are boom- 
ing. The South is mechanizing. 

Why this is happening is partially ex- 
plained by the chart on this page. Old 
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enterprises—such as mining, transporta- 
tion and finance—that helped build up 
the East are now falling behind other 
types of enterprise in rate of growth. 

New resources and new industries 
are being developed. Oil and gas, hy- 
droelectric power, and fibers for syn- 
thetic materials are rising to challenge 
coal and iron as industrial bases. Syn- 
thetics and other chemicals, light metals 
and atomic power are young but grow- 
ing fields of manufacturing. The West 
and South, rich in these new resources, 
are acquiring more than their propor- 
tionate share of the new industries. Raw 
materials produced in these regions, in- 
stead of being sent East for processing, 
are being turned into finished products 
near their source. 

Manufacturing, one of the rapidly 
growing industries, is spreading widely 
across the country. Construction, fastest- 
growing industry of all, is booming in 
the newly developing regions. 

Business and industrial leaders, study- 
ing this pattern of growth, see even 
bigger shifts ahead. Industrialization, 
once it begins in an area, has a tendency 
to grow like a rolling snowball. 


How Major Industries 
Have Grown 
Rise in Employment, 1939-53 
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The result, if this trend continues, is 
going to be a new geography of Amer- 
ican industry. How the industrial map 
is changing can now be seen. 

Biggest growth, on a_ percentage 
basis, has taken place on the Pacific 
Coast, where nonfarm employment has 
more than doubled since 1939. 

California leads the way among the 
three West Coast States, with a develop- 
ment that has made it second only to 
New York in the number of workers 
employed outside of agriculture. Once 
noted chiefly for its fruit, movies and 
climate, California now is first among 
all States in construction, first in the 
number of governmental employes and 
sixth in manufacturing. 

No single industry is responsible for 
the West Coast’s growth. Here is a di- 
versification that provides a broad base 
for further expansion: aircraft plants, 
oil wells and refineries, movies and wom- 
en’s style centers in Los Angeles; atomic- 
power development in Washington; fac- 
tories spread widely. 

West South Central States—Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas— 
rank second to the Pacific Coast in 
industrial growth. Here, again, the pace 
is set by a booming giant—Texas. 

Oil, abundant through most of this 
region, accounts for much of its growth, 
but not all. Big synthetic and chemical 
industries have mushroomed. A women’s 
style center has grown up in Dallas. 
Houston has become a major port, has 
grown in every direction. Texas, once a 
cattle State, now is seventh among all 
States in size of nonfarm employment. 
It is second in mining, which includes 
oil, fourth in construction, fifth in trans- 
portation, fifth in finance and insurance, 
thirteenth in manufacturing. 

Mountain States, although third 
among regions in percentage growth, 
show’ only small actual gains in num- 
bers of nonfarm workers because they 
had very little industry to start with. 
The desert States of New Mexico and 
Arizona, blooming with irrigation, atomic 
plants and tourist trade, are the pace 
setters in this group, closely followed by 
Nevada. 

East South Central States—Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Alabama and Mississip- 
pi—stand fourth in the regional race for 
industrial growth. This is the region en- 
riched by the electric power of the 
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How Industry Is Moving West and South 


Since 1939, nonfarm employment in U.S. has increased 63 per cent 





The Increases, State by State 


37.4% 
29.8 % 
20.7 % 
38.6% 
34.4% 
25.3% 
56.6% 

44.0% 
42.7% 
47.4% 
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66.7 % 
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74.9% 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
IHlinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, which has 
made possible a wide variety of new 
enterprises in an area once agricultural. 

South Atlantic States, although only 
fifth in regional standings, show big 
numerical gains in industrial employ- 
ment. This region, stretching from 
Delaware to Florida, has acquired new 
textile and paper plants, steel mills and 
factories. Migration, once away from this 
area, now is turning toward it. Florida, 
its resort business rocketing, leads the 
entire South in rate of growth. 

East North Central—the Great Lakes 
region—is booming now and seemingly 
destined for even greater expansion ahead. 
Although ranking only sixth among re- 
gions and only slightly above the na- 
tional average in percentage growth, 
this area shows the biggest numerical 
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in nonfarm employment, have 
THESE increased more than the U.S. 


STATES average of 63 per cent 
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gain of all—4.5 million new nonfarm 
workers since 1939. 

Already the Great Lakes States have 
passed the older Middle Atlantic States 
in manufacturing and constuction. They 
may soon take over as the region of 
greatest concentration of nonfarm em- 
ployment in the entire United States. 

Metal industries are the base of this 
growth. Automobiles, machines and ma- 
chine tools of all kinds roll out of its 
huge factories. Here, too, the giant young 
electronics industry is growing. 

The St. Lawrence Waterway, soon 
to connect this region with the Atlantic 
Ocean, raises glittering prospects for 
future growth. 

Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Wis- 
consin are the fastest gainers among 
Great Lakes States, with Illinois lagging. 


THESE in nonfarm employment, have 


increased less than the U.S. 


STATES average of 63 per cent 
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West North Central States, except 
Kansas where aircraft and oil spawned 
rapid growth, are making relatively 
slight headway toward industrialization. 
This group, including Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska, 
is one of the three regions below the 
national average of increase in nonfarm 
jobs. 

Middle Atlantic States, where coal 
and steel built the heaviest industrial 
concentration in the country, are now 
slipping in comparison with the rest of 
the U.S. Growth in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey in the last 15 years 
has been only 44 per cent. 

In 1939, this region accounted for 
the largest. portion of employment in 
eight major industry divisions. By 1953, 
it had lost its leadership in mining, con- 
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With one hole left to play in the 1953 cham- 
pionship at Tam O’Shanter, Lew Worsham 
needed a birdie 3 to tie Chandler Harper. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars top prize rode on 
every shot. 

Worsham made a beautiful drive. Then he 
elected to try a pitch and run. He hit the ball 
firmly . . . it landed just short of the green... 
kept rolling . . . and dropped in for a sensa- 
tional eagle 2 and the first $25,000 shot in the 
history of golf. 

A consistent champion in another field is 
Atlantic Bond: 8 of the 9 largest steel mills in 
America, 12 of the 15 largest automobile 
makers, 7 of the 10 leading fountain pen man- 
ufacturers use Atlantic Bond for business 
forms or letterheads. Specify Atlantic Bond on 
your next order. 





MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, ME. 


Atlantic Bond 
Paper ecsinee 


See Grantland Rice's illustrated Record Sheet: “All-Time 
Great Tournament Play”. Ask your printer or write on your 
letterhead to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
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. . . Industry in Middle Atlantic States is lagging 


struction and manufacturing. Contribut- 
ing heavily to this loss has been the de- 
cline in importance of coal in relation 
to petroleum and gas. 

Growth, however, was numerically 
large even in the Middle Atlantic States, 
where nonfarm employment has gained 
3.6 million since 1939. 

New England is growing more 
slowly than any other part of the country 
—at a rate little more than half the 
national average. This was the cradle of 
American industry, and its decline in 
importance is a clear sign of the shift 
toward new industrial frontiers. 

One industry—textile manufacturing 
—accounts for much of New England’s 
plight. While manufacturing as a whole 
has grown 70 per cent since 1939, textile 
manufacturing has declined 4 per cent, 
and New England was a leader in this 
industry. Hundreds of its textile plants 
have closed down. Many have moved to 
the South, near their cotton supply. 

Connecticut, where metal trades and 
insurance are flourishing, is the brightest 
spot in New England. 

If war comes, the changes of the last 
15 years may prove of vital importance. 










States 






1953 
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Despite the Shift of Industry Westward . . . 


These 15 States Are 
Still the Leaders in Manufacturing 


Number of 
Factory Workers, 


The effect of the southwestward migra- 
tion has been to achieve a wider disper- 
sal of strategic industries, make the U.S, 
less vulnerable to mortal strikes by 
atomic bombs. 

Defense planners not only look upon 
the trend with approval—they are help- 
ing it along. New defense plants are 
encouraged by financial and tax benefits 
to locate in noncongested areas, away 
from likely A-bomb targets. 

In spite of all the changes that have 
occurred, however, the basic geograph- 
ic structure of American industry re- 
mains very much as it always has 
been. The big concentration of indus- 
try and commerce is still in the East: 
One out of every three factory jobs 
is still in the nine States of New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic region. 
The same 15 States that led in manu- 
facturing employment in 1939 still led 
in 1953, as shown by the chart on this 
page. 

The trend, nevertheless, is clear and 
strong. The migration is toward the West 
and South. The geography of U.S. in- 
dustry is changing, may change more in 
the years ahead. 





What Happened Between 
1939 and 1953 
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Warning in the Senate: 


U.S. CHANCES IN A WAR WITH REDS 
GETTING WORSE AND WORSE 


The following is taken from the debate on the floor of the 
Senate, July 21, 1954: 


Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri]: . . . I now want to discuss briefly two major develop- 
ments which threaten the security of the United States as it 
has never been threatened before. 

The first: Nuclear weapons, including hydrogen bombs 
as well as atomic bombs, can now be manufactured inexpen- 
sively and in great volume. 

Shortage of fissionable material was the limiting factor in 
the past. 

There is no longer any such shortage. 

Soon we can make enough of these weapons to devastate 
an area far larger than the United States. 

The tremendous significance here is that, if we can do 
this, so can the Communists. 

Soon there will be sufficient weapons, of sufficient power, 
to destroy any and all targets which could possibly threaten 
either ourselves or our allies—not merely war industries and 
fixed military installations, but fleets and armies assembled 
anywhere. 

Soon the Communists will amass a stockpile of these cheap 
packages of absolute destruction large enough to blacken 
with atomic fire not just our cities and industries but every 
square mile of our American landscape. 

Unlimited hydrogen destructive capability is therefore 
with us. 

This fact is not entirely new. But the significance of this 
hydrogen potential has never been stated with either clarity 
or frankness. 

It is this: The dispersion of targets, military or otherwise, 
no longer offers a solution—and accuracy in delivering these 
weapons becomes less and less important. 

Random discharges of such tremendous power could dev- 
astate any nation on earth. 

The second development of supreme importance to the 
future security of the United States is this: Within a few years 
it will be possible to deliver atomic and hydrogen weapons 
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by long-range, intercontinental ballistic missiles, descendants 
of the old German V-2. 

That weapon was most effective over 10 years ago—and it 
is dangerous to our national security that since then we have 
not followed the Communists in concentrating on its im- 
provement. 

But the V-2, the first of these ballistic missiles, was not 
even a model T compared to the IBM’s [intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles] of today. 

The V-2 had a range of about 200 miles. The new missiles 
will have a range of 4,000 to 5,000 miles. 

They will be far more accurate than the V-2—and they 
will have hydrogen bombs for warheads. 

These new units of destruction will climb so high, and 
descend so fast, they will need protection against destruction 
by atmospheric friction. 

They will be guided only during the first portion of their 
climb, but guided so precisely that any error in accuracy 
can be measured not in miles but in hundreds of yards. 

To those listening to the arguments of biased professionals 
who advocate fighting a possible future war with weapons 
of the past war—something which never happens—these de- 
velopments may sound fantastic. 

But the intercontinental ballistic missile is not fantastic at 
all. 

It should be less surprising than the original German V-2, 
because it is little more than a logical extension of the V-2 in 
range, in accuracy and in power. 

This second important development—intercontinental mis- 
siles—is closely related to the first: hydrogen weapons. 

The incredible destructive power of hydrogen warheads 
makes it possible to destroy a nation by launching a hail of 
ballistic missiles against it. 

The effect of such a missile barrage on an entire continent 
would be comparable to the effect of an ordinary artillery 
barrage on a few acres of battlefield. 

The most ominous aspect of this new weapon, however, is 
that, once launched, there is no defense against it. 

Such a missile does not depend upon electronic guidance 
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as it approaches its targets, and therefore it cannot be thrown 
off course by electronic jamming. 

The elaborate and expensive systems of radar defense we 
are being urged to build would be utterly useless against 
such a missile barrage. Practical prototypes of these weapons 
already exist. But no workable method of intercepting or de- 
flecting them has been devised, even in theory. 

There is no doubt whatever that intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will be produced in quantity years before any ade- 
quate defense against them is worked out. 

Will the Communists have these IBM’s before we do? 
There are many reasons to believe they will. 

For over 30 years the Russians have been working on 
rockets—and this type missile is a logical development of 
the twin-stage rocket .. . 

We know that, over nine years ago, the Communists cap- 





—United Press 


SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON 
“We have failed to stand our ground.. .“’ 


tured a number of German scientists who, in addition to work- 
ing successfully on the V-2, were also designing an IBM for 
attack on the United States .. . 

America has also made progress. But over here our policy 
is a far cry from the all-out program of the Communists. 

There has been no such all-out program in this country. 

In fact, the opposite is true, because for years the United 
States has appropriated less, each year, for research and de- 
velopment than it did the previous year. . . 

These two all-important facts—the hydrogen bomb and 
the IBM—are not something in the distant future to be 
handled by our children or our grandchildren. 

They are with us now. They will be with us in great 
quantity within from five to 10 years. 

And it is probable, on the basis of our present plans and 
programs, that the Communists will have these hydrogen 
missiles in such quantity before the United States. 

So the time to take stock is not tomorrow, but right now. 
Should we continue to soft-pedal these realities at the same 
time we enjoy the highest standard of living in history? 
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What satisfaction will there be to him who is the richest 
man in the graveyard? 

The Communists are making heavy sacrifices to outstrip 
us in the race for control of the air, above and between the | 
continents of Asia and North America. 

When we consider this steadily growing hydrogen poten- 
tial of the Communists, along with their improved ability to 
deliver missiles with hydrogen warheads, other recent events 
begin to fall into théir true perspective. 

As example, it is now all too clear that warfare, as known 
in the past, is a thing of the past. 


NEW U.S. VULNERABILITY 


Yes, for the first time in their history, the American people 
must now face up to the real meaning of vulnerability. 

Today nations could be destroyed as quickly and as com- 
pletely as in the past a battalion of soldiers could be defeated 
or a ship sunk. 

Today every nation of the free world, except the United 
States, is practically helpless before the armed might of those 
who have pledged to destroy them—the Soviet Communists. | 

As we seek to understand the shifts in reaction and world | 
policy now characteristic of some of our old friends, let us | 
remember that these friends are far more vulnerable today | 
than they were in 1940. 

Let us also remember that in a short time, primarily be- 
cause of these two new developments, the United States may 
be more vulnerable than Great Britain was in the late ’30s . .. 

If we are attacked tomorrow, and do not have the capacity 
to retaliate with instant and total devastation, we shall go 
down in defeat; and freedom will perish from the earth . . . 

If in the future we continue to appease the advance of the 
Communists, as we are doing today, what shall we do when * 
our vulnerability to sudden attack is increased a hundred 
times as a result of the joining together in quantity produc- | 
tion of the two basic developments previously mentioned in 
this talk? 

If we fail to stand firm, to hold our ground, to demand jus- 
tice for the Americans in Communist dungeons, to act, now, as 
a rallying point for all freedom-loving nations—if we fail to 
do these things today, where tomorrow shall we find the cour- 
age to resist the ever-increasing arrogance of Communist 
power? 

Why are we unwilling today to start making the sacrifices 
which will assure us an advantage in these new weapons? 

From the standpoint of our national security, is it again | 
going to be too little and too late, especially as, in this atomic | 
age, too late would be final? 

I do not believe in any policy which advocates striking the 
first blow. i 

But I do believe in having our Government face the facts ) 
and telling the American people the truth, so they will know 
what they must do. 

This would be the first step in getting started a program 
which will make us so strong any would-be aggressor will 
hesitate before attacking . . . 

Just two years ago, in a political campaign, we heard much ™ 
talk of freeing the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
Who has been freed? Instead, have not millions more who 
dared to work and fight on the side of freedom become en- 
slaved? How can we speak of peaceful coexistence while such 
tragic retreat continues? 

The question today is not whether we shall fight back. It is 
whether we shall stand our ground, for we are failing to do 
even that and everyone knows it. | 

I do not always agree with my distinguished colleague, they 
Majority Leader [Senator William F. Knowland, of Califor-! 
nia]. But I certainly do agree with him in that part of his) 
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recent address when he stated we should cease taking losses 
at the council table and that we must, by deeds as well as 
words, prove to the Communists that we mean to defend 
ourselves against further Communist aggression. 

All of us know now that we have failed to stand our ground 
when we should stand, and are failing to build our strength 
while we still may have the time to build it. 


WHEN WAR WILL COME 


All-out war will occur when the Communists are confident 
they can win, and no sooner. The reason we are not at war 
today is that they have not yet achieved a decisive advantage 
in the new weapons. 

But the Communists steadily improve their position in 
other fields besides the weapons field. They are gaining ever 
more territory and ever more people. 

Why? Because we of the free world let them do it, without 
any real show of resistance. Most important, they are moving 
ahead of us in the advanced weapons—because we are not 
making any comparable effort to produce those weapons. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that, despite these facts, 
this year we are asked to appropriate less money in research 
and development than we have for several years. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that we are cutting the 
personnel of our armed forces. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that we are losing in- 
dispensable technical specialists, simply because we refuse to 
pay them and house them well enough to keep them. 

It is incredible, and it is shameful, that in the present crisis 
we have, nevertheless, cut ROTC [Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps] programs so brutally that in some cases honor 
graduates from outstanding colleges have been denied com- 
missions. 

What siren songs have seduced us? Are our dreams so 
sweet that we can sleep through this rising clamor of danger 
while our advantages melt away, while our vulnerabilities 
increase, while our allies weaken in power and spirit and 
while precious months and years are lost? 

One of the dreams that lulls us into this hopeful make- 
believe is the theory of the so-called atomic standoff. This is 
the argument that, when both we and the Communists have 
plenty of atomic weapons, neither of us will use them. To 
gamble on such a miracle is like betting that two men armed 
with loaded pistols will merely wrestle until one of them is 
thrown to the ground and kicked to death. 

Mr. President, nations, like men, know that terrible weap- 
ons can mean sudden death; but neither nations nor men have 
ever refrained from using their decisive weapons in a life-or- 
death fight. 

Some say these evil atheists, who treat human life as a 
commodity, would never destroy millions of our people in a 
hydrogen attack. Those who take that position should balance 
it against our knowledge that the rulers of the Kremlin were 
perfectly willing to destroy millions of their own people in 
order to establish a particular farm program. 

As for our own policy, would we allow ourselves to be de- 
feated in another all-out war without using the only weapon 
which could bring us victory? Would we allow our allies in 
Europe and Asia to be overrun and enslaved without striking 
an effective atomic blow in their defense? If we did so allow, 
we would be sealing our own doom. 

Let us hope General Gruenther’s [Gen. Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, Supreme. Allied Commander in Europe] statement a 
few weeks ago really is our national policy, when he said: 

“Our minds are clear that we must and shall use every 
weapon in our arsenal.” 

Responsible leaders across the sea admit there is no chance 
whatever to withstand the massive man power of the Commu- 
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nists on the continent of Eurasia unless we employ nuclear 
weapons. Therefore, we must maintain our qualitative ad- 
vantage. This can be done, but it will require far greater ef- 
fort than we are making today. 

If we are to continue to exist as a free people, America 
must lead in weapons: first, with superior bombers and fight- 
ers, naval task forces and mobile ground forces; second, and 
as soon as possible, with superior long-range missiles. These 
missiles must be buried deep in the earth—and positioned 
to avoid the possibility of sudden destruction. If we ade- 
quately increase our efforts toward such preparation, and 
stand firm against all threats, we can hold these power- 
drunk Communists in check. 

In conclusion, I urge with serious and earnest conviction 
that the deeds and sacrifices which must be required of the 
American people be told to them clearly and unmistakably 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
‘‘Must we not proceed on a long-range basis?” 


by those who have all the facts, and who have the responsi- 
bility. If the people get the truth, they will do whatever is 
necessary to remain free. 

I know, of course, that we must also - strong economically 
and spiritually, with abiding faith in our way of life. Above 
the atomic, hydrogen or even the cobalt bomb is the integrity 
of man. 

But God has given us the opportunity to defend that way of 
life through adequate military strength—and the sooner we 
attain that strength the sooner we can halt the present drift 
toward a helplessness which can only result in the loss of the 
free world. 

Some 15 years ago a valiant warrior stood his ground 
against the Communists—Marshal [Carl Gustav Emil von] 
Mannerheim, of Finland. The Marshal said: 

“The rights of nations are not defended by declarations 
and phrases. There must be the desire to defend one’s coun- 
try by deeds and sacrifices.” 


° * ° 


Senator Saltonstall [Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massa- 
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chusetts]: . . . The Senator from Missouri is a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, as I am. Will not the Senator 
agree with me that this spring we had some very frank and 
outspoken briefings by various leaders of the armed services? 
As one member of the Armed Services Committee, from the 
Senator’s side of the aisle, has said to me, they were the 
best and frankest briefings that have been given by members 
of the armed services to our Committee. Will not the Senator 
agree with me that those briefings were very complete and 
answered every question we had the intelligence and the 
knowledge to ask? 

Senator Symington: I will agree that the military mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who appeared before us 
answered questions put to them. However . . . I believe it 
important for the American people to realize that our recent 
policies in the Far East have been adopted over the direct 
protest of members of the American Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
believe there are members of our Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
agree with many members of the Senate on both sides of the 
aisle that the time for appeasement of Communist aggression 
is over and that we must make a stand somewhere, on some 
basis. 

Let me add that I am very proud of those members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who feel as they do in that connection. 
However, I fully understand why, when decision is made by 
those above, they are not in a position to oppose in a hearing 
before our Committee. 

oO 2 c 

Senator Saltonstall: . . . I am a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as is the Majority Leader and several other 
Senators who are present in the chamber. I have heard in that 
Committee the plea that there must be no reduction of appro- 
priations for research, either in connection with airplanes or 
other weapons of war, such as self-propelled weapons of 
various kinds. 

This year, particularly, we have appropriated, for research, 
through the Commission on Aeronautics, which is engaged in 
research on the fundamentals of airplanes, the full amounts 
requested and they are approximately the same as the 
appropriations for previous years. Has the Senator any in- 
formation, beyond the information which is given to the 
Appropriations Committees, showing that less money is being 
spent for research? 


RESEARCH FUNDS: DROPPING 


Senator Symington: . . . In 1953, for example, the fiscal 
year, for research and development we appropriated for all 
three services and the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
$1,586,000,000. In 1954, despite more knowledge on our 
part about the tremendous concentration on new weapons in 
the Soviet Union, we appropriated a great deal less, namely 
$1,390,000,000. In 1955, with apparent Soviet superiority in 
the intercontinental-ballistic-missile field becoming more pos- 
sible, we appropriated still less, namely $1,352,000,000. 

More important than the figures, however, is the approach 
to the problem. If the American people knew the facts, as on 
the basis of, say, the Manhattan District project, which project 
resulted in our getting the atomic bomb before anyone else, 
every scientist in the country would want to drop what he was 
doing to work for the defense of his country, whereas today 
few scientists are eager to work on a problem which seriously 
affects the security of the country. 

Senator Saltonstall: I agree with the Senator. Let me add 
to those statements the observation that I believe the Sen- 
ator will find that there are substantial unexpended balances 
from various previous appropriations for research, which 
must be added to the present appropriations . . 


o ° cs 
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Senator Symington: What the Senator says is true, and 
unexpended balances add to the logic of my remarks. I should 
like to point out, also, that in the 1955 budget the appropria- 
tions for research and development, as passed by the House, 
are still further reduced than the figures just mentioned, to 
the point where this year—and despite world conditions, in- 
cluding the great importance of hydrogen weapons and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles—-we will be authorizing millions 
of dollars less for research and development than a few 
years ago. 

Senator Saltonstall: I most respectfully disagree with the 
Senator on that point, although the figures I have stated are 
from memory. The question of continental defense, I realize, 
of course, is of great importance to our national security. 
However, I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri if 
he is generally acquainted—perhaps I am more intimately 
acquainted, because I have had the responsibility of trying to 
learn more about it—with the steps taken, the effort ex- 
pended, and the money which is being put into our conti- 
nental defense today. 


“NO DEFENSE” AGAINST MISSILE 


Senator Symington: I believe I am more than generally ac- 
quainted, having followed the subject carefully since leav- 
ing the Pentagon some years ago. I believe it important to 
have adequate continental defense, primarily for two reasons: 
First, under hydrogen-bomb attack, such defense would mean 
that more people can get out of more cities; secondly, it 
means that our strategic air force, with its capacity to retali- 
ate, will have more time to disperse. 

However, one of the basic points of my talk this morning is 
that today there is no defense against the new intercontinental 
ballistic missile, regardless of whether we spend 5 billion 
dollars or 50 billion dollars in continental defense. 

There is absolutely no known method for defending the 
United States against an intercontinental ballistic missile at- 
tack. 

Hydrogen bombs can now be made inexpensively and can 
be delivered in large quantities. Therefore it is extremely im- 
portant for the American people to understand why our 
foreign policies must be more decisive and more realistic 
than they are today. 

Senator Saltonstall: I agree with the Senator from Missouri 
that there is no known defense today against an intercon- 
tinental ballistic projectile of the kind the Senator mentions. 
However, I would also state that in my opinion—and I know 
the Senator has the same opinion—that that is still a weapon 
of the future. I should also state that we are developing our 
research and knowledge so as to be able not only to build 
such a weapon, but to know how to defend against one which 
might be aimed against us. 

° ° ° 

Senator Symington: So that no false impression may be 
created on this subject . . . I believe that within five years 
there is a chance there will be enough intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, with hydrogen warheads, in the possession of the 
Soviet Union to deliver an all-out attack against the United 
States. I am certain that that will be true in less than 10 years. 
The advisers on that subject are the same ones who stated 
accurately that the Soviet Communists would have the atomic 
bomb many years before most experts predicted they would. 
In fact, some of them thought the Soviets would have the 
bomb by 1948, instead of 1949. 

My point is that it would be a terrible tragedy from the 
standpoint of our future security if we try to wave aside, with 
seductive remarks, the fact of the growing danger of the long- 
range intercontinental ballistic missile with its hydrogen war- 
head. 
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“LONG-RANGE” PLAN NEEDED? 


Senator Saltonstall: . . . Must we not proceed with realistic 
steps, and take the steps one by one, and make them prac- 
ticalP Does the Senator from Missouri know of any attempt 
on the part of the present Administration to conceal any facts 
it can legitimately divulge? Must we not proceed on a long- 
range basis over a period of years, and not on a “crash” basis? 
Finally, from a spiritual and moral aspect, must we not pro- 
ceed in a spirit of optimism and hope and faith in our own 
ability as free men to defend ourselves and our country and 
maintain the safety and security of our people, if we are 
going to go ahead in the United States? 

° 2 ° 

Senator Symington: . . . The Senator from Massachusetts 
has asked me if I am in favor of an early spring. I completely 
agree with him. I ask, what is the next question? 

Senator Saltonstall: Does the Senator from Missouri know 
of any attempt on the part of the present Administration to 
conceal from members of Congress and the American people 
generally any facts it can legitimately divulge with regard to 
security? 

Senator Symington: The answer to that question is yes. . . 

Senator Saltonstall: I shall leave it at that and debate the 
question with the Senator later. 

Senator Symington: I should like to say respectfully to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts, as I stated 
in my talk, that we were shocked when we learned of the 
long-range bomber development of the Soviet Communists. 
Their new bomber was paraded before the Soviet people in 
the May Day parade. It was extensively photographed by 
persons of the free world. It has been extensively discussed 
in Europe. Yet there has been no official announcement, and 
no official information with official pictures, given to the 
American people on this bomber. 

The point of my talk was that the American people must 
realize how important it is to follow these matters and face 
up to the Communist advances. 

Senator Saltonstall: I have seen a picture of that Soviet 
bomber in the newspapers and .magazines. 

Senator Symington: So have I. However, I have not seen 
anything official. I have not seen any official statements about 
it, with pictures. I have not seen any warning to the American 
people in connection with it. I read that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense in charge of Research and Development 
[Donald A. Quarles] made the statement that the Soviets 
were overtaking, or getting ahead of us, in some of these new 
weapons. Later I read that statement was denied by a person 
in higher authority. I believe the first statement was correct, 
and the second statement was incorrect. 

Senator Saltonstall: . . . I state as my own personal opin- 
ion, not based on anyone else’s opinion, that if there is no 
knowledge that such a plane is being produced by Russia in 
any quantity or that the plane is fundamentally sound at the 
present time, would it be wise for the Department of De- 
fense to say, “Here is a weapon that may be used against us 
in the next few years,” when they know or have reason to 
believe that such a weapon does not exist in any dangerous 
numbers? 

Senator Symington: I do not think we should fool the 
people with regard to these matters. 

Senator Saltonstall: We do not want to fool the people. 

Senator Symington: If the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will remember, the estimated number of planes, 
modern long-range bombers, now in the hands of Russia was 
given to us in executive session in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and the number exceeds the number of our latest 
bomber which we possess today. 

Senator Saltonstall: I know the distinguished Senator from 
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Missouri has great intellectual capacity, so I shall ask my last 
two questions as one, so as not to take any unnecessary time 
of the Senate. 

In view of what the Senator himself has said, and from 
what we know, is it not wise to proceed on a long-range basis 
in building up our defenses? The other question is: Must we 
not in the next long-range period, certainly as long as the 
Senator and I shall live, pursue our course with optimism 
and faith, and with a desire to build up the morale of our 
people, rather than with an idea that the world is going to 
come to an end, that we are going to be defeated and that 
we are not doing our part? Must we not proceed along spirit- 
ual lines as well as practical lines? 

Senator Symington: May I answer the second part of the 
Senator's question first? . . . I remember the history of those 
brave Spanish missionaries who landed in Florida and walked 
up the beach, only to be promptly scalped by the Indians. I 
think we owe it to our children, in addition to teaching them 
moral and spiritual values, to supply our country with ade- 
quate military strength, because we are the last great power 
in the world left against the Communists. To hold to our 
traditions, and to be strong in the face of this terrible ad- 
vancing aggression, we cannot depend on moral and spiritual] 
values alone. 

Senator Saltonstall: I agree. 

Senator Symington: Now, to the second part of your ques- 
tion: If I may respectfully say so, I do not think these matters 
can be handled on a sudden or a spasmodic basis. We must 
have a long-range program, putting into it anything and 
everything necessary for our security. I do not believe we are 
doing that, which is one of the reasons I am taking the time 
of the Senate this morning. We are faltering in our decisive- 
ness with respect to our military position, just as, in my hum- 
ble opinion, we are faltering in decisiveness in the field of 
foreign relations. 

Senator Saltonstall: Confining myself to the military, I be- 
lieve there is decisiveness in going forward with the produc- 
tion of constantly changing weapons. I believe there is as 
much decisiveness as we can possibly have. 

Oo & oO 

Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington]: With the tragic loss suffered in Indo-China, as de- 
termined by the truce signed last night in Geneva, does the 
Senator feel there is a need for increasing our expenditures 
for defense over the amount which we have already appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1955? 

oO e oO 

Senator Symington: . . . I think it extremely difficult for 
the American people to understand the justification for con- 
stantly reducing our expenditures for national defense, espe- 
cially in that field of research and development which 
involves new weapons, while at the same time the Commu- 
nists are steadily increasing their control over millions of 
acres, and millions of people. More specifically, I agree, with- 
out reservation, to the question of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington, that our military appropriations 
do not face up to the ever-growing peril. 


oO ° oO 


THE COMMUNIST “TIGER” 


Senator Knowland: . . . I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri if he does not believe that the 
policy which has been enunciated abroad of peaceful coexist- 
ence with ruthless and aggressive Communism is not com- 
parable to the situation of an individual who has been put 
into a cage with a vicious tiger which has just been well fed 
and is digesting a big meal, but, when he digests his meal, 
which in this case is a big piece of Indo-China, he will then 
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seek the next source of his meat, which will be the unfortu- 
nate individual who is trying to coexist with him in the tiger’s 
cage? 

Senator Symington: I could not agree more heartily with 
the Senator. I am reminded of that poem which begins, 
“There was a young lady from Riga, who went for a walk 
with a tiger.” We all know what happened. I cannot remem- 
ber the last line. 

Anyway, there was a smile on the face of the tiger when 
he came back by himself. 

oO 2 ° 

Senator Jackson: Is it not true that as we lose to Commu- 
nism parts of the world’s real estate, together with population 
and resources, the responsibility which rests upon the United 
States to defend itself is increased by just that much? 

Senator Symington: I agree. The more land we lose to 
those behind the Iron Curtain the less chance we have of suc- 
cessfully defending ourselves and, therefore, the greater the 
necessity now for a firmer attitude. 

oO oO oO 

Senator Robertson [A. Willis Robertson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia]: I wish to ask the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
if he saw in the morning newspapers a statement made yes- 
terday by Secretary of Defense [Charles E.] Wilson, to the 
effect that we must build up our military personnel to a 
strength of at least 3 million, and that, in fiscal 1956, we 
shall measurably have to increase appropriations for defense 
and there will be no more cutbacks. 

Senator Symington: No, I did not see that statement, but I 
am glad to hear of it. 


NO MORE DEFENSE CUTS? 


Senator Robertson: For several months I have been ex- 
pressing that belief, if world affairs should take an unfavor- 
able turn, it may be necessary to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations of between 2 billion dollars and 8 billion dollars 
for defense. Certainly what has happened in Indo-China is 
not at all encouraging, although I can understand how happy 
the French are to have reached any kind of settlement there, 
because, from a military standpoint, they had just about “shot 
the bolt,” so to speak. 

But the clear inference of the statement by the Secretary 
of Defense was that while it may not be done in the current 
fiscal year, he is putting everyone on notice that increased 
appropriations probably will become a part of what is called 
the New Look; that having looked again at the world situa- 
tion, the military is definitely of the opinion that in the next 
fiscal year, instead of making further cuts in our defense 
program, there will be further increases. 

Senator Symington: I did not see the statement . . . I now 
ask, as we contemplate the Kremlin’s program for advancing 
Communism, what justification could there be for the Sec- 
retary of Defense to say, in any statement this morning, that 
next year we should increase our military appropriations, 
when this year he approves action of the Congress of the 
United States in heavily reducing military appropriations? 

oO ° ° 

Senator Knowland: Does not the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri feel that, if we have a mutual-security system, 
the word “mutual” should be underscored so that both parties 
to it will contribute their fair share? 

Senator Symington: I agree without reservation to the ob- 
servation made by the distinguished senior Senator from 
California. 

Senator Knowland: Since the Senator from Missouri be- 
lieves, as the Majority Leader believes, in a system of col- 
lective security, does he not think the time has come when 
we should definitely find out, if the chips should be down on 
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further Communist aggression, which of our allies will stand 
up and be counted? 

Senator Symington: There is no question of the logic of 
what the Majority Leader has said, both from the standpoint 
of our own security and the security of our allies who want 
to stand up and be counted. 


ALLIES WEAKER IN 1960? 


Senator Knowland: Does the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri believe that allies, who are not prepared to stand 
up when the Soviet Union is in the early stages of its de- 
velopment and stockpiling of atomic weapons and the means 
of delivering them, will be any better able to stand up six 
years from now, when the Soviet Union has built up its 
stockpile of hydrogen and atomic weapons, and instead of 
one or two planes flying over Moscow on May Day, they 
have hundreds of planes in the same category? Will our allies 
be better able to stand up under those circumstances? 

Senator Symington: In my opinion, within six years it will 
not necessarily be a question of planes. Those countries must 
now adopt with us some decisive policy against the ad- 
vances of Communism, because six years from now their po- 
sition will be even more helpless than it is today. 

As example, the V-2 was the first intercontinental bal- 
listic missile. If the Nazis had had it a year before they did, 
they could certainly have destroyed London, and very pos- 
sibly England. 

As those know whorhave read the history of Hitler’s last 
year, Hitler was basing a large part of his confidence in ulti- 
mate victory on these V-2 weapons. Today, instead of a 
“model T” V-2, we have the new, sleek Cadillac of the 4,000- 
mile missile, developed not only by the outstanding engineers 
in the Soviet Union but also by the very same engineers cap- 
tured from Hitler when the Russians swept over East 
Germany. 

Therefore, if I may associate myself with the ideas of the Ma- 
jority Leader, the people in the free world who should be most 
anxious to line up with us in a more decisive policy are those 
who are helpless today before the advancing Communists. 

o oO o 

Senator Knowland: Does not the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri think there are tens of millions of people, if 
not hundreds of millions, behind the Iron Curtain who are 
no part of ruthless and godless Communism, and whose hope 
will be raised by action of the free world, but who will lose 
all hope and will despair if they see the free world retreating 
before the ruthless men in the Kremlin? 

Senator Symington: The Majority Leader is right. There 
is great sadness in the news of the latest retreat in a part of 
the world where literally millions of people who believe in 
God and freedom are being left to the knives of the advancing 
Communists. 

De not these actions nullify all statements made about 
stopping the Communists? 

Senator Knowland: I will end my inquiries of the Senator 
from Missouri by asking if he does not agree with me that 
the decision of yesterday in turning over to Communist con- 
trol tens of millions of people in what was a free area of Viet- 
nam is one of the greatest Communist victories of the present 
decade? 

Senator Symington: I completely agree with the distin- 
guished Majority Leader. Based on my knowledge of the 
resources of the country, I venture to say that this word 
“parallel,” first in Korea, now in Indo-China, may destroy us 
economically, regardless of whether it is going to destroy us 
militarily. We should not believe that dollars are all people 
of the free world need for ultimate victory in our struggle 
against the Communists. 
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It takes aluminum. For today’s 
camper, a roll of foil replaces cumber- 
some cooking utensils. You shape 
utensils on the spot, cook, then wash 
foil and roll it up again. Roll makes 
4 pots, 2 frying pans, 2 cups. 








































It takes aluminum for’ “Operation 
Piggy-Back,” new way of hauling 
freight. The New Haven Railroad car- 
ries loaded truck-trailers on long hauls. 
It’s swift and it’s economical. Light, 
strong aluminum helps make it so. 





Tor more of the good things of life 


It takes aluminum. Things for out- 
door living must be lightweight and 
resistant to weather. That means alu- 
minum. Below: one of many types of 
portable grills, cast or tubular alumi- 
num furniture, and lawn garaes. 














It takes aluminum to enable farm- 
ers to give plants water exactly when 
they need it. With pipes and couplings 
easily transported from field to field, 
come bigger crops of better foods for 
America’s pantry and table. 









P. eople like things made of aluminum. 
Light, tough, durable, aluminum is 
growing faster in number of uses than 
any other metal. 


To produce aluminum requires elec- 
tricity—millions of horsepower of it. 
So it ‘is good to know that there are, 
in the mountain regions of Canada, 
virtually unlimited resources of hydro- 
electric power — power not competed 


for by other industries, but plentifully 
and economically available for the 
smelting of aluminum. 


Aluminum from Canada plays a vital 
part in the U.S. economy—supplying U.S. 
factories with raw material.and helping in- 
sure jobs for over a million U. S. metal- 
workers... Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises, 
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IT’S DONEINA AZASY 


The full natural flavor of juice from luscious sun-ripened tomatoes and 
other fruits is captured at the peak of perfection by FMC’s modern food 
processing equipment. Throughout each step of preparation and process- 
ing, from washing and juicing to flash pasteurizing, nature’s wholesome 
flavor and tasty goodness is retained. In the preservation of seasonal 
crops for year ‘round enjoyment, the ingenuity, skill and experience of 
FMC’s Canning Machinery Division provide the nation’s food processors 
with complete lines of modern canning and freezing equipment... an 
example of how FMC Puts Ideas to Work for the food industries. © | 
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Continuous flash heating to pas- 
teurize juice is quickly accom- 
plished in this unique, compact 
FMC unit by leading canners 
throughout the nation. 









FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA Trade Mark 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


corProRrati 
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DIVISIONS : Bolens Products « Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean + Mechanical Foundries « Niagara Chemical » Ohio-Apex « Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) « Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « » SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion 
Engine Corp. +» Simplex Packaging Machinery + Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Mfg. Co. « Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. * Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 
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WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS PEERLESS PUMPS SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS FMC BOX MAKING EQUIPMENT NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





| WHAT PARITY IS ALL ABOUT 





¢ The fight over “flexible price supports” in Congress 
has raised questions of just what “parity” means. 


© The issue: involves the levels at which Government 


will support farm prices. 


© Size of farmer’s income often depends on parity . 
prices and Government’s policy on price supports. 


With Congressmen and farmers talk- 
ing about 90 per cent and 75 per 
cent of parity, many people want 
to know: Just what is meant by 
parity? 

In simplest terms, parity is the price 

that a farmer needs to get for a crop in 

order to give him the same purchasing 
power he had back in a base period. In 
other words, parity prices, as established 
by Congress, are those that will reflect 
to farmers a purchasing power for their 
products equivalent to the purchasing 
power those products gave in the base 
period, which often is taken as the pre- 
World War I period of 1910-14. 


How does that work in practice? 

Suppose, for example that a farmer has 
a crop of 1,000 bushels of wheat. He 
takes that wheat to market and gets so 
many dollars for it. If wheat is selling at 
the parity level, this farmer will be able 
to buy, in return for the dollars that he 
receives for his wheat, the same amount 
of food, clothing, gasoline, fertilizer or 
machinery that he could have purchased 
after selling 1,000 bushels of wheat in 
1910-14, if that is the base period used 
in figuring the parity price for wheat. 


What is the importance of 90 per cent 
of parity? 

That’s the point at which the Govern- 
ment now fixes the price-support level 
for certain farm products. By direct buy- 
ing or price-support loans, the Govern- 
ment takes steps to keep prices of these 
commodities from dropping below that 
level. For some supported crops, Con- 
gress has authorized support levels at 
less than 90 per cent of parity. 


What is the “flexible price support” 
that is being talked about? 

That is a proposed program under which 
the Government could put into effect 
price supports for certain basic crops 
that could vary from 75 to 90 per cent 
of parity. The level of such supports 
would be decided by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after taking into considera- 
tion the supply and demand. 


Under present law, flexible price sup- 
ports, ranging from 75 to 90 per cent of 
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parity, would be permitted for six basic 
products, beginning with the 1955 crops. 
Many members of Congress object to 
this 75 per cent minimum support; some 
are willing to compromise on a minimum 
of 80 or 82% per cent of parity. 


Who determines parity prices? 

The Department of Agriculture. Parity 
prices are worked out each month for 
about 160 products, including 20 for 
which the Government now has in effect 
price-support programs. Base periods 
are not always the same; sometimes, 
under a new formula that came into 
use in 1950, the base period is the last 
10 years. Thus, the base period for a 
commodity might change from year to 
year. 


Do parity prices change often? 

Yes. The parity price for a product 
might move up or down from month to 
month, depending on the fluctuation of 
other prices—for goods and services that 
a farmer must buy for his family and 
for keeping his farm going. Thus, if the 
prices that farmers pay for what they 
buy should double, then parity prices 
would double. If the prices that farmers 
pay should drop 50 per cent, then parity 
prices would be reduced by one half. 


Actually, the parity prices for various 
products are changing constantly. And, 
where there is a Government price-sup- 
port program for a commodity, the 
doljars-and-cents level of the support 
rises and falls, from time to time, with 
changes in parity prices. 


How does the Government support 
the price of a farm commodity? 
There are two things that the Govern- 
ment does to keep prices of certain prod- 
ucts from falling below the support 
levels. One is to make direct purchases; 
that is what happened, for example, when 
the Government bought and stored huge 
quantities of surplus butter and cheese 
and some other products. The other way 
is for the Government to provide price- 
support loans for farmers who can either 
pay off the loans later and sell their crops 
in the market or turn the products over 

to the Government. 
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we have many attractions to 
make your summer visits with 
us comfortable . . . cheerful 





rooms . . . colorful furniture 
in the lobby . . . showers that 
really work .. . air-condi- 


tioned dining rooms. Summer 
menus in our several restau- 
rants list especially appetizing 
and cooling dishes. Isn’t that 
doing something about the 
weather ? 


Parker House 


BOSTON 
A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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DODGE REPORTS 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
Dept.U5410,119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Timely, accurate construction news 


Competition 


Getting 
Tough? 


In the construction field firms 

using Dodge Reports are the 

ones their competitors have 

to worry about. Their ‘sales- 

men know first, where the 

business is coming from... 
when jobs are out 
for bids ... who gets 
the contracts. 


these salesmen the 
jump on their com- 
petitors, daily. 


Write for free booklet, 
‘‘Dodge Reports, How 
to Use Them Effectively.” 


rn 
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wey J Dodge Reports give 


J 


service East of the Rockies 
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Now ...ice-cold soft drinks in Cans 


Ginger ale . . . root beer... orange...cola... 
or grape. Now available in throwaway cans, these and 
other delicious flavors of “pop” are making a hit from 
Coast to Coast. 

Soft drinks in cans didn’t happen overnight, of course. 
These new containers are the result of much research by 
leading can-makers who are now producing them in 
both cone-top and flat-top styles. 


So many things you use each day come in these 


familiar steel containers. Vegetables, soups, fruits, fro- 
zen juices with vitamins and full flavors sealed in. And 
whether you’re buying oil, paint or insecticide, cans 
give unequalled protection against light, moisture, air 
and dirt. 

Cans are made from tin plate, thin sheets of steel 
which are coated with tin. Bethlehem supplies can- 
makers with high-quality tin plate which we produce at 
our Sparrows Point Plant near Baltimore. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business now is marking time. Little change, other than the usual summer 
letdown in production, is expected before Labor Day. The Indo-China truce will 
have no immediate effect on conditions, despite its boost of the stock market. 

Businessmen take satisfaction in the generally stable conditions of the 
last couple of months. Industrial production in June was 124 per cent of the 
1947-49 average, as it was in May. The earlier downtrend seems stopped. 

Odds now favor a moderate upturn in the autumn, gaining momentum next year. 














Chief props buoying up business confidence are steady consumer spending 
and the remarkable showing of the building industry. 

Consumer spending in the second quarter was at an all-time high. 

Retail sales are relatively stable and at a high level. In June they 
were only l per cent below those a year before. The customer nowadays has to be 
sold. But he can be sold. Special sales and promotions, price concessions, 
merchandising gimmicks yield results. Recent retail sales of automobiles show 
that. So do sales of many department and chain stores. 

Customers generally seem well supplied with cash. Consumer credit has not 
been expanding as much as usual, according to latest reports. 

Personal income (after taxes) in the second quarter was just barely 
below the record level of the first quarter. 

All in all, consumers don't seem to be pulling in their horns. 

















In residential building, you find the same underlying confidence. 

Housing starts in June reached the highest point in three years. Year-to- 
year gain for the second quarter was more than 4 per cent. 

Easy-money policy of the Administration has been pulling plenty of mortgage 
money into the market. A year ago, mortgage money was much less plentiful. 

Easy credit terms on new housing offered by the chief lending agencies 
are having a pronounced effect on residential-building plans. 

Housing bill, nearing enactment, should stir up even more real estate 
activity, as financing terms for new and old houses will be more nearly on the 
same level. For what this legislation means to you, see page 35. 

Boom in construction, both private and public, continues in high gear. 

Faster tax write-offs on business outlays for plant and equipment, as 
provided in the new tax bill, will put a new spur behind factory building. 

It's been a recessionless recession for the building industry. 























It looks now as if the Government is going to show a much bigger budget 
deficit this fiscal year than in the year ended June 30, 1954. 

Deficit in the year just closed was 3 billion dollars. This was 
considerably smaller than the 9-billion deficit of the year before. 

Receipts, at 64.5 billions, were just a bit below the 1955 figure. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Expenditures dropped 6.7 billions, to 67.5 billions. Most of the drop came 
in military spending (both here and abroad) and in strategic-stockpile outlays. 

This fiscal year, Government spending may fall off another 2 billions or 
so, with most of the decline to come again in defense spending. However, if 
present plans are followed through, the monthly rate of defense outlays won't 
be much below the level in recent months. Of course, a worsening of the interna- 
tional situation could change all that. 

Revenues in fiscal 1955 are to show quite a slump, as the effects of 
recent and coming tax cuts are felt. Upshot is that you can look for a deficit 
of at least 5 billions and probably considerably more this fiscal year. 

Deficit financing of sizable proportions, therefore, will be pumping 
funds into the economy, giving it an additional shot in the arm. 











The public seems to be taking more interest in the stock market. 

Trading volume has been increasing noticeably this month. 

Investors are apparently betting that worth-while tax concessions will be 
made both to business and to persons who get dividend income. Also, dividend 
payments this year may well climb to a new high, as companies are greatly 
increasing the proportion of net earnings being paid out. But the basic factor 
behind stock-market strength is confidence in the long-run business outlook. 

More and more professionals in the market, however, are hedging, expecting 
Stock prices to sag. The “short" interest in the New York Stock Exchange has 
increased to above 3 million shares for the first time since April, 1932. 


Sellers of these shares gamble on being able to repurchase at lower levels and 
thus profit. 

















Financially, consumers did pretty well in 1953. Money incomes were up. 
Prices changed little. Holdings of liquid assets, such as Government bonds 
and bank accounts, increased. Consumer debt also rose, though. These are 
findings from the Federal Reserve's 1954 survey of consumer finances. 

Consumer income rose less from 1952 to 1953 than in the year before. Of 
"spending units" (mostly families) interviewed, 46 per cent reported higher 
incomes in 1953 than in 1952. One third of the families in the survey had 
incomes of $5,000 or above. Another third were in the $3,000-to-$4,999 category. 

Liquid assets were owned by 74 per cent of all families early in 1954, 
compared with 71 per cent a year earlier. The median holding of these families 
(i.e., half of them had more, half had less) rose to $350, highest since 1948. 

Consumer debt (aside from mortgages) at the end of 1953 was the highest 
ever. Average amount of such debt rose, especially among better-off consumers. 











This survey also ventured into a virtually unexplored field--the measure- 
ment of “fixed commitments" of consumers. These are commitments that most 
consumers feel obliged to pay, no matter what the economic conditions are. They 
include rent, mortgage payments, insurance premiums, pension payments, 
installment debt and the like. But not food or clothing. 

The rate of fixed payments of this type was less than 50 per cent of income 
in nearly all cases, less than 30 per cent for 2 in every 3 households, and less 
than 10 per cent for approximately 1 out of 5 families. Persons with stable, 
fairly high incomes have the heaviest fixed commitments; farmers, the lowest. 

Details on these findings are in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for July. 
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) Preference for 76 
Motors 


Important machine tool builders and 
buyers are standardizing on totally- 
enclosed motors. This Transfer-matic 
built to JIC standards by The Cross 
Company for a large automotive sup- 
plier uses 22 Allis-Chalmers totally- 
enclosed motors. 
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Soars 


Heres Why: reduced mainte- 


nance more than pays for added cost 
— reliability and service continuity 
are extra benefits. 


ORE and more industries of all kinds are standardizing on 

totally-enclosed motors. The ratio of these to open motors 
is steadily rising. Economy-minded managements find it pays to 
use these motors almost everywhere even though the initial price 
is higher than for open motors. 


It’s a Better Investment —Totally-enclosed motors are protected 
against most of the causes of expensive maintenance and prema- 
ture failure. Experience proves that the low maintenance and 
dependability which result from this protection make the use of 
totally-enclosed motors a sound economic practice. 


Allis-Chalmers Motors Pace the Trend— Eight years ago, Allis- 
Chalmers introduced its fin-type, totally-enclosed motor. The 
popularity of this construction is evidenced by new models very 
recently introduced by several other manufacturers. 

For all the facts, contact your A-C office or distributor. Or, 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & 








Labor Week 





DOES IT PAY 


When it comes time to retire, 
there are plenty of workers who 
prefer to stay on the job. Pay 
looks better than pensions. 

Pensions, though, are proving 
attractive to thousands every 
‘year. Private money, plus Social 
Security, provides a fair living. 

For a few, retirement income 
runs more than $300 a month. 


Workers in growing numbers are re- 
tiring every year to live on pensions 
for the rest of their lives. Millions 
more are approaching retirement age. 
There is constant pressure on Con- 
gress to raise retirement benefits under 
Social Security and there is pressure 
on employers to increase payments 
under private pension systems. 

Congress, even now, is putting the fin- 
ishing touches on legislation to boost 





TO RETIRE? 


It's Job and Wage vs. Leisure and Pension 


Social Security payments and to bring 
millions more under retirement plans. 

The situation gives rise to many ques- 
tions. Workers wonder whether it really 
pays to retire. Can a man and wife get 
along on their combined private and 
Government payments? Do workers who 
have the choice tend to retire when they 
can, or do they prefer to go on working? 

Answers to these and related questions 
show up in a survey of how retirement 
plans are working out. This survey, made 
by U.S. News & World Report, turns up 
the following results: 


e About 700,000 retired workers are 
drawing pensions from private programs. 
Most of them also receive Social Security 
benefits. More than 5 million others are 
getting only Social Security payments. 

e Payments to those drawing both 
Social Security and private pensions 
average around $100 a month. This aver- 
age climbs to $126 for men with wives 
also 65 or over. 

e It is possible, under some plans, to 
retire on much larger incomes. A skilled 


steelworker, for example, may receive as 
much as $327.50 a month, including his 
wife’s benefit. Most steelworkers get 
about $185 as the family pension. 

¢ Retirement isn’t popular with all 
workers. About half of those eligible to 
retire keep on working if their health 
permits. Even the most liberal plans fall 
far short of providing as much income as 
their pay checks. 

@ Workers generally are in no hurry 
to move to warmer climates after re- 
tirement. A large majority prefer to stay 
where they have been living. A few who 
came to the U.S. from foreign countries 
return to those countries. 

e It is not uncommon for a retired 
worker to pick up extra money at odd 
jobs. Some look for small farms. A few 
companies train older workers to be 
handy men to help them find something 
to do upon retirement. 


Steel is one industry where private 
pension plans have been in effect long 
enough to produce examples of how re- 
tirement plans work in actual practice. 


WHAT RETIRED WORKERS GET—Here are some examples 
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A COAL MINER 


th, plus Social Security 
gets $100 a mon jacoomth With his 


total can run as 
high as $227.50 a month. 


ranging up to $85 « 
wife's Social Security, 


A STEELWORKER 
gets at least $140 a month, 
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; ‘ including 
Social Security. With his wife's Social 
Security, his minimum is $182.50, Some 
get as much as $327.50 for man and wife. 


et ee 


At age 65, after 30 years’ service— 


Secu 
to $1 





AN AUTO WORKER 

gets up to $137.50. month, includi 

Social Security. With his wife's Social 
~4 benefit, this maximum rises 


0 


A RAILROAD WORKER 


a ea $35 a month for his wife. Maximum 


i 60 for 
i ion: $165.60 for single man, $205. 
aaa wife. Some also get Social Security 
for work outside rail industry. 


ets, on the average, $105 a month, 


al 





A FEDERAL WORKER 
who got, for example, $5,000 a year salary 
draws a pension of $187 50 


after retirement. 
Security for work 


a —- , 
Some also draw Socia' 
outside the Government. 
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A number of steel companies estab- 
lished their own pension programs long 
before the CIO Steelworkers got their 
pension plan into their contract in 1949. 
The older steel programs were jointly 
financed by the employer and worker, 
on a voluntary basis. The union’s plan is 
financed entirely by the companies. The 
workers in many cases draw pension pay- 
ments from both programs, 

The union’s plan at first provided for 
a minimum payment of $100 a month in 
benefits upon retirement at age 65 with 
25 years of service. The benefit included 
the Social Security payment for the work- 
er. A new plan, going into effect in No- 
vember, will boost the minimum rate for 
a worker with 30 years of service to $140 
a month for a single man or $182.50 for 
a married couple 65 years of age or older. 
Federal benefits again are included. 

Size of the steel pension varies with 
earnings of the individual and with the 
number of years of service. Many who 
retire do not draw more than the mini- 
mum rate. However, a relatively few 
skilled workers are drawing as much as 
$327.50, including a wife’s Social Se- 
curity. 

One steel company reports that, out 
of about 18,000 pensioners on its rolls, 
18 moved to Florida, and these were 
mainly salaried employes. About 35 oth- 
ers returned to Europe, on the theory 
that their pension checks will buy more 
there than in the United States. Some 
of the retired employes bought small 
farms near the mill towns, and now 
supplement their incomes by the prod- 
uce they grow. 

The general experience in steel is 
that most of the pensioners remain in 
their old neighborhoods. They often own 
their homes and have married children 
and grandchildren living near by. They 
want to stay close to their relatives and 
friends. 

Some of the retired workers go south 
in the winter to cut down on fuel bills. 
Many putter around in vegetable gar- 
dens; others make a hobby of flower 
growing. 

The auto industry offers other ex- 
amples of pensions in operation. There 
are an estimated 36,500 retired auto 
workers now drawing pensions. Another 
4,500 have died since retiring. The CIO 
United Auto Workers Union expects more 
than 60,000 will be on the pension lists 
by next year and more than 90,000 by 
the end of 1957. 

Retirement checks for auto workers 
formerly were a flat $100 a month, in- 
cluding Social Security, but last year the 
maximum went to $137.50 for a single 
man and $180 for man and wife, The 
average pension paid last year was $44 
a month from the company and $83 
from Social Security, a total of $127. A 
wife’s benefit would be added to that in 
many cases. The maximum Social Secur- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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CROSS SECTION OF 
SOLENOID WATER VALVE 


NVeW WESTINGHOUSE VALVE 


ends water cooler floor-flooding 


This new kind of valve is the heart of the Westinghouse 
exclusive Dual Electric Control which gives you BOTH 
finger-tip and toe-tip operation at no extra cost! Both con- 
trols are hooked up to a single micro-switch. A feather 
touch of either push button or foot pedal starts a magnetic 
action which raises the stainless steel valve plunger... 
allows cold water to flow. When circuit is broken, plunger 
drops back . . . shuts off flow of water automatically. 
With this completely sealed-in water system, there’s no 
valve stem packing to leak, no danger of floor flooding, no 
moving parts to wear, less dollar-wasting maintenance. 


The Westinghouse National User Plan offers prompt deliv- 
ery and service through a national distributing organization. 






Bim, Write for Free Booklet: you CAN BE SURE...1F ITs 


\ “How to Judge 


4 4) a Water Cooler’’ Westinghouse 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show...WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE SUMMER THEATER...Every Week 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation «+ Electric Appliance Division + Springfield 2, Mass. 
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WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions. 
1 found that it works both ways. Men 
who are well off have to have the in- 
formation in The Journal. And average 
fellows like me can actually win ad- 
vancement and build up increased in- 
comes by reading The Journal. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sub- 
scribed to The Journal and it has put 
me ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7000 to $20,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small business concerns. It 
can be of priceless benefit to ambitious 
young men. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—-New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. mS 73 








First in 
advertising 
growth 


“U.S.News & World Report” 
leads all magazines in its field in 


in a row—1953, 1952, and 1951. 
This is based on the reports of 


organization which measures the 
advertising appearing in 
all major magazines. 


Advertising Department 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPOR1I 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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. . » More retiring expected if Social Security rules ease 


ity benefit now is $85 for the retired 
worker and $42.50 for a wife 65 or over. 

Experience in the auto industry in- 
dicates that nearly as many auto work- 
ers above age 65 remain on the job in 
the plants as retire. The auto contracts 
require that workers retire by age 68, 
although some other industries, such as 
steel, do not have this provision. 

Pension experts of one of the auto 
companies report that many retired 
auto workers have moved to Florida 
and other warmer States. A few return 
to Europe, although one of the latter 
group came back to the United States 
after a few years. A large number have 
retired to small farms. 

Skilled auto workers, such as_tool- 
makers, sometimes add to their pension 
incomes by working at odd jobs. One 
auto company called back 200 skilled 
workers from retirement to help re-equip 
a transmission plant wiped out by a fire. 
The men seemed to be glad to be back 
at work. 

Present limits in the Social Security 
law prevent retired workers from earn- 
ing much money in occupations covered 
by Social Security. However, changes 
pending in Congress will enable work- 
ers to earn more money to supplement 
their pensions. Company and union ex- 
perts on pensions hail the proposed 
changes as a big help for the private 
pension systems. Many workers, thev 
report, are able to do repair jobs and 
other part-time work. If these extra 
earnings are to be permitted on a larger 
scale, the experts feel, more workers 
will retire. The additional income will 
be what they need to meet the bills. 

A program to prepare workers for re- 
tirement is in effect in one of the big 
auto companies. Two years before a 
worker is due to retire, he is called in by 
personnel officials. They tell him how 
much he will get in pension benefits, 
explain the need for a hobby or some 
new activity to keep him busy. They 
help him to prepare for the big letdown 
when he quits his lifetime job. 

Coal pensions are paid on a basis 
different from those in steel, autos and 
most of the other big industries. The 
practice in most industries is for the com- 
panies to set up trust funds or insurance 
programs to provide the pension bene- 
fits. But, in coal, the United Mine 
Workers Union established its own wel- 
fare fund and pretty much runs the pro- 
gram. Soft-coal operators finance the 
program by paying a royalty of 40 cents 
a ton on all coal mined. 

A retired soft-coal miner gets $100 a 
month from the welfare fund, plus what- 
ever is due him from Social Security. A 


miner and his wife might retire on as 
much as $227.50 a month. The latest 
report of the fund showed that more 
than 50,000 are drawing pensions. 

Railroad employes who retire draw 
their pensions from a Government pro- 
gram financed by taxes on the worker 
and employer. Some rail workers draw a 
Social Security pension on top of their 
railroad benefits, because they worked 
part of the time outside the rail industry. 
The top rail pension, for a married cou- 
ple, is $205.60 a month. 





Here’s a Strike 
Hard to Win 


PORTLAND, Oreg. 


New evidence that strikes often are 
hard to win in the present economic 
climate now comes from the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest. Workers 
there are finding that even when the 
AFL and CIO combine in a walkout, em- 
ployers caught in a price squeeze are 
willing to hold out for a long time against 
a big wage increase. 

The strike of about 90,000 timber and 
sawmill workers in the Douglas-fir in- 
dustry was a month old last week. Their 
goal originally was a wage increase of 
12.5 cents an hour. Employers argued 
that they could not pass on the added 
wage costs by increasing prices, as was 
done in steel. Competition of other build- 
ing products and imported lumber prod- 
ucts, they said, is too stiff to allow price 
creases in lumber. 

As the strike dragged on, many com- 
plaints were raised by the workers. Many 
local unions said they never authorized 
a strike, that it was forced on them by 
officials of the internationals. Members of 
some local unions went back to work 
without winning pay raises. Many union 
members were reported to be working 
in nonunion mills, which often put on 
two shifts to fill their orders. 

Employers hit by the strike protested 
that one of the unions, the CIO Wood- 
workers, earlier gave employers in Brit- 
ish Columbia a new contract without 2 
wage increase although wage rates there 
were below U.S. levels at that time. 

The labor rate in Canadian mills, U. S. 
operators said, is 45 cents below the rate in 
the Northwestern States. Loggers in Can- 
ada get $2.02 an hour against $2.62 here. 

The unions also were told that 360 
mills closed in the past two years in the 


U. S. industry, as an indication that costs 


must be watched closely. 
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In Full Text: 


WHAT ALL SIDES SAY 
ABOUT INDO-CHINA TRUCE 


As the United States stood aside, refusing 
to sign, a “declaration” at Geneva ended the 
world’s last big shooting war, in Indo-China. 

Those who did sign included the delegates 
of Great Britain, France, Soviet Russia and 
Communist China. Then, separately, on its 
own, the U. S. promised not to resort to force 


Following is the full text of the “final declaration” of the 
nine-party Conference on Indo-China at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, a declaration that the United States refused to sign: 


Final declaration, dated the 21st July, 1954, of the Geneva 
Conference on the Problem of Restoring Peace in Indo- 
China, in which the representatives of Cambodia, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, France, Laos, the People’s Re- 
public of China, the State of Vietnam, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America took part. 

1. The Conference takes note of the agreements ending 
hostilities in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam and organizing 
international control and the supervision of the execution of 
the provisions of these agreements. 

2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the ending of 
hostilities in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. The Conference 
expresses its conviction that the execution of the provisions 
set out in the present declaration and in the agreements on 
the cessation of hostilities will permit Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam henceforth to play their part, in full independence 
and sovereignty, in the peaceful community of nations. 

3. The Conference takes note of the declarations made 
by the governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their inten- 
tion to adopt measures permitting all citizens to take their 
place in the national community, in particular by participat- 
ing in the next general elections, which, in conformity with 
the constitution of each of these countries, shall take place 
in the course of the year 1955, by secret ballot and in condi- 
tions of respect for fundamental freedoms. 

4. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam prohibiting 
the ‘introduction into Vietnam of foreign troops and military 
personnel as well as of all kinds of arms and munitions. The 
Conference also takes note of the declarations made by the 
governments of Cambodfa and Laos of their resolution not to 
request foreign aid, whether in war material, in personnel or 
in instructors except for the purpose of the effective defense of 
their territory and, in the case of Laos, to the extent defined 
by the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Laos. 

5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam to the effect 
that no military base at the disposition of a foreign state may 
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to upset the truce and to “view with grave 
concern” the use of force by others. 

U. S. News & World Rep. .: here presents, in 
full text, the declaration ending the war; the 
statement of the U.S. position; the views of 
the Communist leaders, Chinese and Russian, 
of the Allied leaders and of neutral India. 


be established in the regrouping zones of the two parties, 
the latter having the obligation to see that the zones allotted 
to them shall not constitute part of any military alliance and 
shall not be utilized for the resumption of hostilities or in 
the service of an aggressive policy. The Conference also takes 
note of the declarations of the governments of Cambodia 
and Laos to the effect that they will not join in any agree- 
ment with other states if this agreement includes the obliga- 
tion to participate in a military alliance not in contormity 
with the principles of the Charter of the United Nations or, 
in the case of Laos, with the principles of the agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities in Laos or, so long as their security 
is not threatened, the obligation to establish bases on Cam- 
bodian or Laotian territory for the military forces of foreign 
powers. 

6. The Conference recognizes that the essential purpose of 
the agreement relating to Vietnam is to settle military ques- 
tions with a view to ending hostilities and that the military 
demarcation line should not in any way be interpreted as 
constituting a political or territorial boundary. The Confer- 
ence expresses its conviction that the execution of the pro- 
visions set out in the present declaration and in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities creates the necessary basis 
for the achievement in the near future of a political settle- 
ment in Vietnam. 

7. The-Conference declares that, so far as Vietnam is con- 
cerned, the settlement of political problems, effected on the 
basis of respect for the principles of independence, unity and 
territorial integrity, shall permit the Vietnamese people to 
enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic 
institutions established as a result of free general elections 
by secret ballot. 

In order to insure that sufficient progress in the restoration 
of peace has been made, and that all the necessary conditions 
obtain for free expression of the national will, general elec- 
tions shall be held in July, 1956, under the supervision of an 
international commission composed of representatives of the 
member states of the international supervisory commission 
referred to in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities. 
Consultations will be held on this subject between the com- 
petent representative authorities of the two zones from 20th 
April, 1955, onwards. 

8. The provisions of the agreements on the cessation of 
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hostilities intended to insure the protection of individuals 
and of property must be most strictly applied and must, in 
particular, allow everyone in Vietnam to decide freely in 
which zone he wishes to live. 

9. The competent representative authorities of the North- 
ern and Southern zones of Vietr am, as well as the authorities 
of Laos and Cambodia, must not permit any individual or 
collective reprisals against persons who have collaborated in 
any way with one of the parties during the war, or against 
members of such persons’ families. 

10. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the 
French Government to the effect that it is ready to withdraw 
its troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, 
at the request of the governments concerned and within a 
period which shall be fixed by agreement between the parties 
except in the cases where, by agreement between the two 
parties, a certain number of French troops shall remain at 
specified points aud for a specified time. 


11. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the 
French Government to the effect that for the settlement of 
all the problems connected with the re-establishment and 
consolidation of peace in Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, the 
French Government will proceed from the principle of re- 
spect for the independence and sovereignty, unity and terri- 
torial integrity of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 

12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, 
each member of the Geneva Conference undertakes to re- 
spect the sovereignty, the independence, the unity and the 
territorial integrity of the above-mentioned states, and to 
refrain from any interference in their internal affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree to consult one 
another on any question which may be referred to them by 
the international supervisory commission, in order to study 
such measures as may prove necessary to insure that the 
agreements on the cessation of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam are respected. 


MOLOTOV: “AN IMPORTANT VICTORY OF FORCES OF PEACE” 


Following is the text of a statement to the Geneva Con- 
ference on July 21 by V. M. Molotov, Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter and one of the two chairmen of the Conference, as re- 
leased by the Soviet Embassy in Washington: 


Mr. Chairman, Messrs. Ministers: 

The Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers, called in 
conformity with the decision of the Berlin Conference to ex- 
amine the questions of Korea and Indo-China, has completed 
its work which continued for almost three months. 

As a result of the efforts exerted by the Conference partici- 
pants, the main aim of the Geneva Conference has been at- 
tained: the task of restoring peace in Indo-China has been 
successfully accomplished. Agreements adopted at the Con- 
ference, based on the recognition of the national rights of the 
peoples of Indo-China and taking into account the interests 
of France, cannot be regarded as other than an important vic- 
tory of forces of peace, a big step toward easing international 
tension. 

Agreements on a cease-fire in Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia have been signed. These agreements put an end to 
the bloodshed which continued for eight years and signify 
important success for the national liberation struggle of the 
peoples of Indo-China. Today new opportunities of eco- 
nomic and cultural progress under conditions of peace have 
been opened to them. These agreements create the founda- 
tion for the development of friendly relations between the 
French Republic and the states of Indo-China. The partici- 
pants in the present Conference have full grounds for ex- 
pressing their gratification at the agreements achieved. 

One cannot but mention that the agreement on the restora- 
tion of peace in Vietnam is of especial significance. This 
agreement constitutes international recognition of the na- 
tional liberation struggle, its great sacrifices and heroism. 
At the same time this agreement, which establishes a tem- 
porary demarcation line between the northern and southern 
parts of Vietnam, raises new and highly important tasks: the 
earliest accomplishment of national unification under con- 
ditions of peace and in conformity with the national interests 
of the entire Vietnamese people. 

The agreements signed today are of great importance for 
the peoples of Asia, where one more conflagration of war 
has been extinguished. At the same time they represent 
another big step in strengthening peace and developing in- 
ternational co-operation. 

The Geneva Conference lasted for almost three months. 
Today we know what it accomplished and what it was not 
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able to accomplish. In this connection it is necessary to re- 
mind you that the Korean question is still awaiting its solu- 
tion in the interests of Korea’s national unification. 

Examination of the question.of Indo-China at this Confer- 
ence passed through two stages. We all remember the diffi- 
culties it encountered at the first stage. These difficulties, 
however, were surmounted. We must not underestimate the 
contribution made during the conference in overcoming 
these difficulties both by the delegation of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the delegation of France. The fact 
that negotiations afforded the opportunity to reach a better 
mutual understanding and that good will was displayed here 
by both interested sides was of major significance. In the 
course of the conference its participants found it possible to 
bring their positions closer together, to meet each other 
halfway and thereby to make the negotiations fruitful. If 
the delegation of the United States has not fully joined 
other Conference participants in all this intricate work and 
has taken up a special position, we all know about this. 
On the other hand, the Geneva Conference has demon- 
strated the great positive importance which the participa- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China has in settling urgent 
international issues. Developments at the present conference 
have shown that artificial obstacles to China’s participation 
in solving international problems, which are still being 
raised by aggressive elements of certain states, are swept 
aside by life itself. 

The Geneva Conference has shown that the path of nego- 
tiations between interested states can under definite condi- 
tions produce results corresponding to the interests of the 
peoples, to the requirements of strengthening universal peace. 
The results of the Geneva Conference have confirmed the 
correctness of the principle upheld in the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union that there are no disputed questions 
in the present-day international situation which could 
not be settled through negotiation and agreements de- 
signed to strengthen peace. And this. will always find its 
recognition. 

Today the news of the agreements reached at the Geneva 
Conference will spread throughout the world. .The success 
attained by the Geneva Conference conforms to the interests 
of all peace-loving peoples, the interests of peace and the 
freedom of nations. 

Allow me to express confidence that these agreements and 
important results of the Geneva Conference will fortify the 
will and the striving of peoples for a further relaxation of in- 
ternational tension, for the further consolidation of peace. 
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CHOU EN-LAI: “FORCES FOR PEACE ARE IRRESISTIBLE” 


Following is the full text of a statement to the Geneva 
Conference made July 21 by Chou En-lai, Premier and 
Foreign Minister of Communist China: 


After 75 days of work, the nine delegations to the Geneva 
Conference have finally overcome the last obstacles and 
reached agreement on the question of restoring peace in 
Indo-China. 

It is my firm belief that the agreements we have reached 
will not only end the eight-year Indo-China war and bring 
peace to the peoples of Indo-China and France, but will also 
result in further relaxation in the tensions in Asia and all 
over the world. Undoubtedly the success of our Conference 
is tremendous. 

In order to enable the peace in Indo-China to become firm 
and lasting, this Conference has made repeated efforts so that 
both the armistice question and the political question in 
Indo-China may be settled. The agreements that we have 
achieved carry concrete provisions for ending the Indo- 
China war and lay down the principles for the settlement 
of the political questions in Indo-China. 

In accordance with these principles the Republic of France 
undertakes to respect the independence, sovereignty, unity 
and territorial integrity of the three states of Indo-China, and 
three states of Indo-China will hold nation-wide free elections 
within respective, specified periods of time to achieve the 
democracy and unity of their respective countries. We note 
that after the armistice the three states of Indo-China will 
refrain from joining any military alliance, and that the 
establishment of military bases on their respective territories 
by any foreign country will not be allowed. 

These agreements will enable the people of the three 
states of Indo-China to engage in construction in their re- 
spective countries in a peaceful environment. On the basis 
of mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
these three states will develop friendly relations with France. 
These agreements will also lead to the establishment of friend- 
ly relations of these three states with all their neighboring 
countries. The delegation of the People’s Republic of China 
fully endorses and supports these agreements and declares 
its willingness to join with the nations concerned in insuring 
thorough implementation of these agreements. 

The restoration of peace in Indo-China and the independ- 
ence and unity of the three states of Indo-China are not only 
the profound desire of the peoples of Indo-China and France, 
but also the common demand of the peace-loving peoples of 
Asia and of the whole world. We firmly believe that the 
agreements that have been reached at the Geneva Con- 
ference are sure to obtain the support of all nations of the 
world, and particularly the Colombo powers [India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Indonesia], which have shown a deep con- 
cern about the armistice in Indo-China. 

The armistice in Indo-China once again testifies that the 
forces for peace are irresistible. More and more nations of the 
world are coming out for peaceful coexistence. No policy of 
strength aimed at creating splits and forming opposing mili- 
tary groups can have the support of the people. What the 
peoples of Asia desire is decidedly not splits or antagonism, 
but peace and co-operation. 

‘In the interest of safeguarding the collective peace of Asia, 


it is our opinion that the nations of Asia should consult among 
themselves and co-operate with each other on the basis of 
the principles of mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, nonaggression, noninterference in each other's 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and peaceful 
coexistence. 

In addition, we are ready to strive jointly with other nations 
outside of Asia who cherish the same object as we do to 
safeguard the peace and security of Asia and of the world. 
The recent Sino-Indian and Sino-Burmese joint state- 
ments, the statement by President Ho Chi Minh of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam in support of these joint 
statements, as well as the support of public opinion in 
Asia and all over the world for these joint statements, 
fully demonstrate the bright prospects of the consolida- 
tion of peace in Asia. 

The Geneva Conference has discussed two major prob- 
lems, that is, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
and the restoration of peace in Indo-China. Although no 
agreement has been reached on the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, yet that question has not been struck off the 
agenda. Now that on the question of restoring peace in 
Indo-China this Conference has not only reached agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities but also achieved agreement in 
principle for the settlement of political questions, there 
emerge fresh hopes for the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. 

Finally, I would like to point out that all international 
disputes can be settled through negotiation, provided the 
countries concerned are sincerely for peace. In this Con- 
ference, both Mr. Pham Van Dong, head of the delegation 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, and Mr. Pierre 
Mendés-France, head of the delegation of France, have dis- 
played a fine conciliatory spirit. The efforts made by the two 
chairmen of our Conference, Mr. V. M. Molotov, head of the 
Soviet delegation, and Mr. Anthony Eden, head of the British 
delegation, in helping the two sides and this Conference to 
go forward toward agreement are praiseworthy. 

Mr. Chairman, the cessation of hostilities in Indo-China is 
about to come into effect. Peace in Indo-China, so eagerly 
awaited all over the world, is going to be restored. Peace 
once again has triumphed over war, just as it did in Korea. 
Let us enhance our confidence and continue to strive for the 
safeguarding and consolidation of world peace. 


Mao to Ho Chi Minh 


Following is a message sent by Mao Tse-tung, Communist 
Party leader in China, to Ho Chi Minh, Communist leader 
in Indo-China, as reported by the Communist China news 
agency: 


This is another great victory for the people of Vietnam. 
This victory is helpful to the promotion of collective peace 
and security in Asia and further relaxation of international 
tensions. 

All the people of China will strive together with the 
peoples of Vietnam for insuring thorough implementation of 
the agreements and for the preservation and consolidation of 
peace and security in Asia and the whole world. 


NEHRU: “GREAT STEP FORWARD, BUT ... ONLY A STEP” 


Following is the full text of a statement about the Geneva 
Conference made on July 21 in New Delhi, India, by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru: 
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I am very happy that the labors of the eminent statesmen 
at Geneva have resulted in success and that an agreement 
has been signed about Indo-China. This is one of the out- 
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standing achievements of the postwar era, and for the first 
time there will be no war anywhere in the world. 

This is a great step forward, but it is only a step, and it 
has to be followed by persistent efforts at further settlements 
to assure peace for the future. 

The difficulties that the Geneva Conference faced were 
formidable; the fact that they have been overcome is a tribute 
to the high statesmanship of the eminent statesmen who 
were present at Geneva and who, despite these difficulties 
and every adverse circumstance, labored for peace and 
achieved success. It is also a significant indication of the 
widespread desire for peace all over the world. 

I would like to pay tribute especially to the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, Soviet Russia, France and 
China, each of whom played an outstanding role in this great 
achievement. 

The Prime Minister of France, Mendés-France, brought 
his dynamic personality and will to peace to bear upon these 


difficult problems with which France has been so intimately 
associated, and there cannot be any doubt that it was the 
time limit which he had the great courage to lay down that 
brought matters to a successful conclusion. 

The representatives of the Associated States of Indo-China, 
namely Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, as well as of Viet 
Minh, contributed to success at Geneva, and the part they 
played in the Conference deserves appreciation. 

It is these countries that have been the theater of this 
war and have suffered most. The agreement for a cease-fire 
will bring great relief to them. 

The Asian countries have reason particularly to be grati- 
fied at this return of peace to Asia. The meeting of Southeast 
Asian Prime Ministers at Colombo undoubtedly exerted a 
powerful influence on the deliberations at Geneva, and al- 
though Asia was not well represented at the Geneva Con- 
ference, it was recognized that Asian opinion counted. 

A new responsibility is thus cast on the Asian countries. 


EDEN: “THE BEST THAT OUR HANDS COULD DEVISE” 


Following is the full text ot the statement to the Geneva 
Conference on July 21 by Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain and one of the two chairmen of the Con- 
ference: 


We have now come to the end of our work. For a number 
of reasons it has been prolonged and intricate. The co-opera- 
tion which all delegations have given to your two chairmen 
has enabled us to overcome many procedural difficulties. 
Without that co-operation we could not have succeeded in 
our task. 

The agreements concluded today could not in the nature 
of things give complete satisfaction to everyone. But they 
have made it possible to stop a war which has lasted for 
eight years and brought suffering and hardship to millions 
of people. They have also, we hope, reduced international 
tension at a point of instant danger to world peace. These 
results are surely worth our many weeks of toil. 

In order to bring about a cease-fire we have drawn up a 
series of agreements. They are the best that our hands could 


devise. All will now depend upon the spirit in which those 
agreements are observed and carried out. 

Before we leave this hospitable town of Geneva, I am sure 
you would wish your chairmen to give a message of grati- 
tude to the United Nations and its able staff who have housed 
us and helped us in our work. And lastly, let me express our 
cordial thanks to the Swiss Government and to: the people 
and authorities of Geneva who have done so much to make 
our stay here pleasant as wel! as of service to the cause of 
peace. 


CHURCHILL’S PLAUDITS 


Following is the full text of a message sent July 21 by the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, to his Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, at Geneva: 


I send you my sincere congratulations and those of your 
colleagues on the success which has at length rewarded your 
patient, persevering skill at Geneva. 


EDEN TELLS COMMONS: “A REAL GAIN FOR PEACE” 


Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, re- 
ported to the House of Commons in London July 22 on the 
Geneva Conference. Here is the full text of his opening 
statement: 


Mr. Eden: When I last spoke to the House, I gave an ac- 
count of the first stage of the Conference. The House may 
now wish to hear something about the agreements which 
were finally reached at Geneva on the 21st July. 

First, there are three agreements containing the detailed 
provisions for a cease-fire in each of the three states of Indo- 
China. These were signed yesterday by the representatives of 
the military commands of the two sides. The full texts are 
not to be made public for the present. I regret this neces- 
sity, because publication would enable a clearer view to be 
taken of our work. The dates of the cease-fire have, however, 
been fixed. They. are spaced in time in order to meet condi- 
tions in different parts of Indo-China. The House will there- 
fore understand that there must be some delay in publication, 
to enable the necessary orders to be transmitted to the 
scattered forces in the various areas concerned, in a country 
where communications are limited. 

Then, there is the final declaration of the Conference. 
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This takes note of the military agreements and of a number 
of declarations made by individual delegations on separate 
points. 

It also records an undertaking by each member of the Con- 
ference to respect the sovereignty, independence, unity, and 
territorial integrity of the three states of Indo-China. 

In Vietnam, arrangements have been made for the pro- 
gressive regrouping, after the cease-fire, of the forces of the 
two sides north and south of a temporary military demarca- 
tion line, near the 17th parallel. This regrouping will be com- 
pleted within 300 days. As a result French forces will have 
to evacuate the important area which they now hold in the 
north. On the other hand Viet-Minh forces will have to be 
withdrawn from large areas in Central and South Vietnam, 
in some of which they have been established and in control 
for eight years. 

It is further agreed that during the period in which forces 
are being regrouped civilians wishing to move from one zone 
to the other will also be permitted and assisted to do so. 

Provision is also made for the eventual reunification of the 
country, that is Vietnam, through free elections, by secret 
ballot under international supervision in July, 1956. 

In Laos and Cambodia provision is made for the with- 
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drawal of the Viet-Minh forces from these two countries. 
Thereafter all citizens are to be enabled without reprisals or 
discrimination to take their place in the national community 
and to take part in the elections that are to be held next year 
under the existing constitution of these two countries. 

Both Laos and Cambodia are to be enabled to build up 
armed forces for the effective defense of their territories. 
For this purpose, provision is made for French aid and assis- 
tance for their training and equipment. I do not think that 
the detailed arrangements on these points, when published, 
will be found unsatisfactory by the House. 

At the same time it is clearly understood that none of the 
three states will allow the establishment of foreign military 
bases on its territory or will become a member of a military 
alliance. The purpose is to insure that each of these countries 
shall be able to lead its own life in peace. 

This should surely be the continuing interest of all the coun- 
tries represented at the Conference. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment sincerely hope that other governments in Southern Asia 
and the Southwest Pacific will associate themselves with the 
agreements which have now been reached. 

I think everyone will agree that the proceedings of this 


Conference have been of unparalleled complexity. I am my- 
self convinced that the arrangements now arrived at are the 
best that could have been contrived in the circumstances of 
each individual case. The fact that we were able to reach 
an agreement at all in these last days was due above all to 
the courage and tenacity of the French Prime Minister Mon- 
sieur Mendés-France. We in this country feel a deep sym- 
pathy for the ordeal through which the French people have 
passed during these last eight years. At the end of it all, 
France has now to make heavy sacrifices. We remember also 
the fate of the peoples of these three countries of Indo-China, 
so much of whose lives has been passed under the shadow 
of war, and, as we form judgment upon these events, it 
is a fair comment to make that the only alternative to 
these agreements was continued fighting, further misery 
and suffering, and the certainty of even greater sacrifices 
in the end. 

What is more, there was a wider danger for us all. So long 
as this fighting continued there was an ever-present risk that 
the conflict would spread with measureless consequences. 

In so far, Mr. Speaker, as our toils have averted these 
dangers they have been, I am sure, a real gain for peace. 


MENDES-FRANCE: “IT IS THE END OF A NIGHTMARE” 


Following is the full text of a statement to the French As- 
sembly in Paris July 22 by Premier and Foreign Minister 
Pierre Mendés-France regarding the Geneva Conference: 


Mr. Mendés-France: | thank my colleague Mr. Walabregue 
[Raymond Walabregue, a Deputy who had the floor previous- 
ly] for the opportunity to give the Assembly the report it 
awaits from me. 

I have concluded within the time limit I set for myself, ex- 
cept for a few hours, the agreements for the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Indo-China. Within a few days, and very rapidly in 
the main districts, blood will have stopped flowing and we 
will no longer have the poignant feeling that the youth of 
our country is being decimated there. It is the end of a 
nightmare. 

At this time I ask your leave to associate myself with the 
noble words which the President of your Assembly has just 
pronounced, and after him to pay solemn homage to our 
fighting forces and to those of the national armies which have 
fought at our side. They have been fighting for seven years, 
and in these last weeks they have stood their ground under 
conditions the dramatic character of which will some day be 
known, without hope of winning but determined to stand un- 
til death. They have stood their ground: Thanks be to them. 
We piously bow before the dead. We bow before those who 
mourn them. 

I have no illusions and I do not want anyone to have any 
illusions as to the contents of the agreements. Their text is 
sometimes cruel because it consecrates cruel facts. 

Between the time | was entrusted with forming the Gov- 
ernment and the moment when I presented myself before 
you, I proceeded, as you recall, to have long consultations 
with our military chiefs. I then acquired the convictipn that 
if the war were to continue the Expeditionary Corps would 
be in peril in Northern Indo-China unless it quickly received 
important reinforcements. Sending conscripts became a press- 
ing necessity. I referred to it in my investiture declaration. 
Two weeks ago I expressly repeated it before you. 

Perhaps people will now understand that what was called 
a bet, in the derogatory sense of the word, actually had a 
completely different meaning: If within 30 days the hostili- 
ties did not stop, our young men would have to depart with- 
out the certainty that our Expeditionary Corps would not be 
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exposed to the gravest dangers before their arrival. This is 
the explanation for a deadline which surprised French and 
foreign public opinion, an explanation which I could not 
give publicly without revealing to the enemy the weakness of 
our military position. This time limit was required for the 
preparations in France to send reinforcements and it would 
be used to give our adversaries an opportunity to prove their 
will for peace. 

Today, I can speak of it freely. If, which I don’t believe at 
all, the agreement were violated by our adversaries, the re- 
inforcements now are ready. Recourse to Parliament would 
be immediate. All the necessary precautions have been taken. 

I was thus forced to fight against time in the higher inter- 
ests of the country. Rarely have so-called “secret” negotia- 
tions, called that because they were not collective and did 
not take place in public sessions, been so exposed before pub- 
‘ic opinion. However, it was better that way. What is not 
known—and false rumors have spread on this subject—is the 
actual point at which these negotiations began. On June 8, 
six days before the fall of the previous Government, in the 
course of discussions among military experts relative to an ex- 
change of prisoners, there appeared the possibility for a gen- 
eral negotiation. The pursuit of these discussions was author- 
ized by my predecessor at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
the same day that I solicited the investiture of the Assembly; 
but they could only give a rather vague idea of the adver- 
saries’ views. | invited Mr. Chauvel, who headed the French 
delegation in Geneva, to come into contact with the head 
of the Viet Minh delegation. This was done on June 20 three 
days before my meeting in Berne with Mr. Chou En-lai 
[Premier and Foreign Minister of Communist China] where I 
made sure of the position taken by the People’s Republic of 
China. The discussions between diplomats and between mili- 
tary experts went on and Mr. Chauvel, with an efficiency for 
which I praise him, widely explored, then exploited the pos- 
sibilities offered. 

But on the main issues, the demarcation line and the date 
of the elections, details were only to be given to us after my 
meeting of July 11 with the head of the opposing [Commu- 
nist Viet Minh] delegation, Mr. Pham Van Dong. 

I will not enter into the details of the discussions. I would 
be unfair if I did not express my gratitude toward my civil 
and military collaborators and specially to the Minister of 
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standing achievements of the postwar era, and for the first 
time there will be no war anywhere in the world. 

This is a great step forward, but it is only a step, and it 
has to be followed by persistent efforts at further settlements 
to assure peace for the future. 

The difficulties that the Geneva Conference faced were 
formidable; the fact that they have been overcome is a tribute 
to the high statesmanship of the eminent statesmen who 
were present at Geneva and who, despite these difficulties 
and every adverse circumstance, labored for peace and 
achieved success. It is also a significant indication of the 
widespread desire for peace all over the world. 

I would like to pay tribute especially to the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, Soviet Russia, France and 
China, each of whom played an outstanding role in this great 
achievement. 

The Prime Minister of France, Mendés-France, brought 
his dynamic personality and will to peace to bear upon these 


difficult problems with which France has been so intimately 
associated, and there cannot be any doubt that it was the 
time limit which he had the great courage to lay down that 
brought matters to a successful conclusion. 

The representatives of the Associated States of Indo-China, 
namely Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, as well as of Viet 
Minh, contributed to success at Geneva, and the part they 
played in the Conference deserves appreciation. 

It is these countries that have been the theater of this 
war and have suffered most. The agreement for a cease-fire 
will bring great relief to them. 

The Asian countries have reason particularly to be grati- 
fied at this return of peace to Asia. The meeting of Southeast 
Asian Prime Ministers at Colombo undoubtedly exerted a 
powerful influence on the deliberations at Geneva, and al- 
though Asia was not well represented at the Geneva Con- 
ference, it was recognized that Asian opinion counted. 

A new responsibility is thus cast on the Asian countries. 


EDEN: “THE BEST THAT OUR HANDS COULD DEVISE” 


Following is the full text of the statement to the Geneva 
Conference on July 21 by Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain and one of the two chairmen of the Con- 
ference: 


We have now come to the end of our work. For a number 
of reasons it has been prolonged and intricate. The co-opera- 
tion which all delegations have given to your two chairmen 
has enabled us to overcome many procedural difficulties. 
Without that co-operation we could not have succeeded in 
our task. 

The agreements concluded today could not in the nature 
of things give complete satisfaction to everyone. But they 
have made it possible to stop a war which has lasted for 
eight years and brought suffering and hardship to millions 
of people. They have also, we hope, reduced international 
tension at a point of instant danger to world peace. These 
results are surely worth our many weeks of toil. 

In order to bring about a cease-fire we have drawn up a 
series of agreements. They are the best that our hands could 


devise. All will now depend upon the spirit in which those 
agreements are observed and carried out. 

Before we leave this hospitable town of Geneva, I am sure 
you would wish your chairmen to give a message of grati- 
tude to the United Nations and its able staff who have housed 
us and helped us in our work. And lastly, let me express our 
cordial thanks to the Swiss Government and to: the people 
and authorities of Geneva who have done so much to make 
our stay here pleasant as well as of service to the cause of 
peace. 


CHURCHILL’S PLAUDITS 


Following is the full text of a message sent July 21 by the 
British Prime Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, to his Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, at Geneva: 


I send you my sincere congratulations and those of your 
colleagues on the success which has at length rewarded your 
patient, persevering skill at Geneva. 


EDEN TELLS COMMONS: “A REAL GAIN FOR PEACE” 


Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, re- 
ported to the House of Commons in London July 22 on the 
Geneva Conference. Here is the full text of his opening 
statement: 


Mr. Eden: When I last spoke to the House, I gave an ac- 
count of the first stage of the Conference. The House may 
now wish to hear something about the agreements which 
were finally reached at Geneva on the 21st July. 

First, there are three agreements containing the detailed 
provisions for a cease-fire in each of the three states of Indo- 
China. These were signed yesterday by the representatives of 
the military commands of the two sides. The full texts are 
not to be made public for the present. I regret this neces- 
sity, because publication would enable a clearer view to be 
taken of our work. The dates of the cease-fire have, however, 
been fixed. They are spaced in time in order to meet condi- 
tions in different parts of Indo-China. The House will there- 
fore understand that there must be some delay in publication, 
to enable the necessary orders to be transmitted to the 
scattered forces in the various areas concerned, in a country 
where communications are limited. 

Then, there is the final declaration of the Conference. 
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This takes note of the military agreements and of a number 
of declarations made by individual delegations on separate 
points. 

It also records an undertaking by each member of the Con- 
ference to respect the sovereignty, independence, unity, and 
territorial integrity of the three states of Indo-China. 

In Vietnam, arrangements have been made for the pro- 
gressive regrouping, after the cease-fire, of the forces of the 
two sides north and south of a temporary military demarca- 
tion line, near the 17th parallel. This regrouping will be com- 
pleted within 300 days. As a result French forces will have 
to evacuate the important area which they now hold in the 
north. On the other hand Viet-Minh forces will have to be 
withdrawn from large areas in Central and South Vietnam, 
in some of which they have been established and in control 
for eight years. 

It is further agreed that during the period in which forces 
are being regrouped civilians wishing to move from one zone 
to the other will also be permitted and assisted to do so. 

Provision is also made for the eventual reunification of the 
country, that is Vietnam, through free elections, by secret 
ballot under international supervision in July, 1956. 

In Laos and Cambodia provision is made for the with- 
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drawal of the Viet-Minh forces from these two countries. 
Thereafter all citizens are to be enabled without reprisals or 
discrimination to take their place in the national community 
and to take part in the elections that are to be held next year 
under the existing constitution of these two countries. 

Both Laos and Cambodia are to be enabled to build up 
armed forces for the effective defense of their territories. 
For this purpose, provision is made for French aid and assis- 
tance for their training and equipment. I do not think that 
the detailed arrangements on these points, when published, 
will be found unsatisfactory by the House. 

At the same time it is clearly understood that none of the 
three states will allow the establishment of foreign military 
bases on its territory or will become a member of a military 
alliance. The purpose is to insure that each of these countries 
shall be able to lead its own life in peace. 

This should surely be the continuing interest of all the coun- 
tries represented at the Conference. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sincerely hope that other governments in Southern Asia 
and the Southwest Pacific will associate themselves with the 
agreements which have now been reached. 

I think everyone will agree that the proceedings of this 


Conference have been of unparalleled complexity. I am my- 
self convinced that the arrangements now arrived at are the 
best that could have been contrived in the circumstances of 
each individual case. The fact that we were able to reach 
an agreement at all in these last days was due above all to 
the courage and tenacity of the French Prime Minister Mon- 
sieur Mendés-France. We in this country feel a deep sym- 
pathy for the ordeal through which the French people have 
passed during these last eight years. At the end of it all, 
France has now to make heavy sacrifices. We remember also 
the fate of the peoples of these three countries of Indo-China, 
so much of whose lives has been passed under the shadow 
of war, and, as we form judgment upon these events, it 
is a fair comment to make that the only alternative to 
these agreements was continued fighting, further misery 
and suffering, and the certainty of even greater sacrifices 
in the end, 

What is more, there was a wider danger for us all. So long 
as this fighting continued there was an ever-present risk that 
the conflict would spread with measureless consequences. 

In so far, Mr. Speaker, as our toils have averted these 
dangers they have been, I am sure, a real gain for peace. 


MENDES-FRANCE: “IT iS THE END OF A NIGHTMARE” 


Following is the full text of a statement to the French As- 
sembly in Paris July 22 by Premier and Foreign Minister 
Pierre Mendés-France regarding the Geneva Conference: 


Mr. Mendés-France: | thank my colleague Mr. Walabregue 
[Raymond Walabregue, a Deputy who had the floor previous- 
ly] for the opportunity to give the Assembly the report it 
awaits from me. 

I have concluded within the time limit I set for myself, ex- 
cept for a few hours, the agreements for the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Indo-China. Within a few days, and very rapidly in 
the main districts, blood will have stopped flowing and we 
will no longer have the poignant feeling that the youth of 
our country is being decimated there. It is the end of a 
nightmare. 

At this time I ask your leave to associate myself with the 
noble words which the President of your Assembly has just 
pronounced, and after him to pay solemn homage to our 
fighting forces and to those of the national armies which have 
fought at our side. They have been fighting for seven years, 
and in these last weeks they have stood their ground under 
conditions the dramatic character of which will some day be 
known, without hope of winning but determined to stand un- 
til death. They have stood their ground: Thanks be to them. 
We piously bow before the dead. We bow before those who 
mourn them. 

I have no illusions and I do not want anyone to have any 
illusions as to the contents of the agreements. Their text is 
sometimes cruel because it consecrates cruel facts. 

Between the time | was entrusted with forming the Gov- 
ernment and the moment when I presented myself before 
you, I proceeded, as you recall, to have long consultations 
with our military chiefs. I then acquired the convictign that 
if the war were to continue the Expeditionary Corps would 
be in peril in Northern Indo-China unless it quickly received 
important reinforcements. Sending conscripts became a press- 
ing necessity. I referred to it in my investiture declaration. 
Two weeks ago I expressly repeated it before you. 

Perhaps people will now understand that what was called 
a bet, in the derogatory sense of the word, actually had a 
completely different meaning: If within 30 days the hostili- 
ties did not stop, our young men would have to depart with- 
out the certainty that our Expeditionary Corps would not be 
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exposed to the gravest dangers before their arrival. This is 
the explanation for a deadline which surprised French and 
foreign public opinion, an explanation which I could not 
give publicly without revealing to the enemy the weakness of 
our military position. This time limit was required for the 
preparations in France to send reinforcements and it would 
be used to give our adversaries an opportunity to prove their 
will for peace. 

Today, I can speak of it freely. If, which I don’t believe at 
all, the agreement were violated by our adversaries, the re- 
inforcements now are ready. Recourse to Parliament would 
be immediate. All the necessary precautions have been taken. 

I was thus forced to fight against time in the higher inter- 
ests of the country. Rarely have so-called “secret” negotia- 
tions, called that because they were not collective and did 
not take place in public sessions, been so exposed before pub- 
lic opinion. However, it was better that way. What is not 
known—and false rumors have spread on this subject—is the 
actual point at which these negotiations began. On June 8, 
six days before the fall of the previous Government, in the 
course of discussions among military experts.relative to an ex- 
change of prisoners, there appeared the possibility for a gen- 
eral negotiation. The pursuit of these discussions was author- 
ized by my predecessor at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
the same day that I solicited the investiture of the Assembly; 
but they could only give a rather vague idea of the adver- 
saries’ views. | invited Mr. Chauvel, who headed the French 
delegation in Geneva, to come into contact with the head 
of the Viet Minh delegation. This was done on June 20 three 
days before my meeting in Berne with Mr. Chou En-lai 
{Premier and Foreign Minister of Communist China] where I 
made sure of the position taken by the People’s Republic of 
China. The discussions between diplomats and between mili- 
tary experts went on and Mr. Chauvel, with an efficiency for 
which I praise him, widely explored, then exploited the pos- 
sibilities offered. 

But on the main issues, the demarcation line and the date 
of the elections, details were only to be given to us after my 
meeting of July 11 with the head of the opposing [Commu- 
nist Viet Minh] delegation, Mr. Pham Van Dong. 

I will not enter into the details of the discussions. I would 
be unfair if I did not express my gratitude toward my civil 
and military collaborators and specially to the Minister of 
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Associated States who brought me his precious assistance with 
a competence, tenacity and courage which I cannot pass over 
in silence. I have also been often comforted in my effort by 
my daily contacts with the great soldier who directs in Indo- 
China not only the most difficult military operations but a 
policy and a diplomacy the delicate nature of which cannot 
escape you. 

Thanks to their participation, to the complete solidarity 
of all those who spoke in the name of France, the negotiations 
were able, within the time limit set, to arrive at the best re- 
sult which could be reached in the present state of things. 

At the time I came into power the delegation of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Vietnam wanted to obtain for the three 
states of Indo-China three conventions strictly copied one 
from the other. Thus each State would have been divided by 
a demarcation line with a zone controlled by the Viet Minh 
or by groups connected with it. In the same way they thought 
to obtain for all these groups a status which would presuppose 
the creation of three comparable states. 

In Vietnam, the line of demarcation would have been 
drawn on the level of the 13th parallel. Thus two thirds of the 
territory would have gone under the control of Mr. Ho Chi 
Minh [leader of the Communist Viet Minh], including the 
central zone with Hue, the traditional and religous capital, 
with the Bay of Tourane and the road which is the only outlet 
for Laos via the south. Mr. Pham Van Dong also demanded 
that our troops withdraw from the entire territory within 
three months and that general elections in Vietnam take place 
six months after their departure. Similar plans had been fore- 
seen for Laos and Cambodia. The supervision of the agree- 
ments would have been entrusted to a committee of four 
states, two of them Communist. All decisions would have re- 
quired unanimity. 


BACKGROUND OF AGREEMENTS 


Without giving you details on the negotiations I will talk 
to you about the agreements which were signed during the 
night of the 20th to the 21st of July. 

In form, they comprise three documents on the cessation of 
hostilities in each State, signed by the interested military 
commanders. In addition there are unilateral declarations, two 
for Cambodia, two for Laos, two for France. We wanted to 
avoid having the Conference take decisions which are solely 
within the competency of the three states. On this point, 
which is so important for the political future of these coun- 
tries, we have obtained satisfaction only after prolonged dis- 
cussion. 

Lastly, a final declaration takes note of these agreements 
and declarations. It was adopted by the ensemble of the 
Conference, without being signed by the representatives of 
the delegations. To it each delegation added its own ob- 
servations. In passing, I want to mention a reservation formu- 
lated by the Government of the United States, which has 
declared that it takes note of all the articles of the final decla- 
ration except as concerns the article relative to possible con- 
sultations among the participants at the Conference. The 
American Government, furthermore, has committed itself to 
respect the agreements concluded and has declared that it 
would consider any new aggression as a grave menace for 
peace and international security. 

The Vietnam Government also expressed its reservations. 
It has done so in terms which deeply moved the Conference, 
but it indicated that it would not oppose the implementation 
of the agreements. 

On our part we have formulated observations relative to 
the fate of the Catholic populations of Tonkin, observations 
which were seconded in different forms by the delegations 
of Vietnam and of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
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I now come to the situation which will prevail in the 
three countries following the armistice. 

As concerns Vietnam, military arrangements provide for 
assembling the forces of the two camps in temporary regroup- 
ment areas. The evacuation of Tonkin by our units will be 
done by stages over a period of 300 days: 80 days for Hanoi, 
100 for Haiduong, 300 days for Haiphong. The operation will 
start fifteen days after the agreements come into force. A 
systematic withdrawal of the adversary forces stationed at 
present in Annam and Cochin China will take place over 
the same period of time. 

The liberation of prisoners, and I have no need to tell you 
that we attach a great importance to it, will take place within 
30 days. The Government, as of now, is busy organizing 
not only their reception on the spot, but also their repatria- 
tion home, whence some of them have been absent for so 
many years. 

The final declaration also has provided that the funda- 
mental liberties will be guaranteed to the entire population 
of the two zones; no reprisals can be carried out and a broad 
amnesty must be granted by both sides. 

Lastly, a right of option is proclaimed which will enable 
any Vietnamese to choose the zone where he thinks he can 
find the best conditions for security. 

From the start of the Conference, it had been provided 
that the settlement would have only a provisional character 
and that the unity of the country would be re-established as 
soon as possible after general elections under international 
supervision. The date of these elections was the subject of 
a long and difficult debate. Our adversaries hoped that they 
could take place within a short time. There had been talk 
of six months. But it is not to be doubted that elections taking 
place in the disorder and conflict of passions which follows 
a struggle would not have presented any of the guarantees we 
had a right to claim. After long discussions the elections were 
fixed for the month of July, 1956, and it was understood that 
they would be supervised by an international commission 
composed of representatives from India, Canada and Poland. 

In no way could a similar settlement for Laos and Cam- 
bodia be considered. These two countries have in fact a 


constitution, a government, uncontestable independence and 


a recognized international life. 
It was provided that the adversary forces would evacuate 


Laos within four months and Cambodia within three months. | 
It was also provided that the French forces in Laos would | 


be regrouped and that we would maintain in that country 
two military bases along with a mission of instructors to the 
National Laotian Army. There was no such problem as con- 
cerns Cambodia since we no longer have any military pres- 
ence there. 

Measures were taken to insure the return of a more 
normal national life to Laos. The rebels known by the name 
of Pathetlao, who will benefit from a broad amnesty, will 
be regrouped in twelve centers. They will be able to choose 
between integration into the national community or transfer 
to two provinces of North Laos, for which a special repre- 
sentation to the Royal Administration will be instituted. After 


the elections, that is to say in September, 1955, this temporary ' 


organization will disappear. 

Our Communist interlocutors have thus recognized the 
Royal Governments of Cambodia and Laos, the authority of 
which can no longer be contested by anyone. 

The execution of all these measures will be supervised by 
a committee, the chairmanship of which will be assured by 
the Indian Government, which I want to thank for the interest 
it took in our work, and the contribution it brought to the 
success of the Conference. 

Mr. Grousseaud [ex-Gaullist]: To thank India, that’s 
going a bit far. 
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Mr. Mendés-France: The Indian Government has further- 
more made known that it is already busy organizing this 
supervision. 

The military status of the three states has been the sub- 
ject of detailed agreements. The Communists asked that any 
foreign alliances be prohibited for them and that no foreign 
base be established on their territory. 

The agreement concluded for Vietnam comprises _ this 
double interdiction which, let me underline, is not directed 
toward France. 

Cambodia and Laos have on their part committed them- 
selves not to make alliances which would not be in conformity 
with the U.N. Charter, and not to accept the installation of 
foreign bases as long as their security is not menaced. This 
measure does not affect the maintenance of our two bases 
in Laos. 

As concerns the Expeditionary Corps, we have agreed to 
withdraw it as soon as the interested governments ask us to 
do so. There is no problem of this sort, as I have said, for 
Cambodia, just as it does not apply for Laos, the Govern- 
ment of which insists on maintaining the treaty previously 
concluded with France. As for Vietnam, the Expeditionary 
Corps once regrouped in the South will be maintained at its 
present level, enjoy complete freedom of movement, and the 
replacement of personnel and equipment can be carried out 
unit by unit. 

I do not have to stress the essential character of this 
measure. 


AHEAD IN INDO-CHINA 


And now, what will tomorrow bring? As soon as the Con- 
ference ended I told the Vietnamese delegation the policy 
we intend to follow. Instructions have been given to our 
representative in Vietnam to complete from now until July 31 
detailed projects concerning the transfers of authority, which 
will consecrate in administrative reality the independence 
which we promised to the three states and which has just 
been solemnly reaffirmed in Geneva. 

True, the present situation is but temporary. On the other 
hand, it is clear. The symmetrical evacuation of the North by 
our troops and of the South by our foes will enable lifting the 
obstacles to a good administration of the country. Vietnam 
could thus undertake the restoration of its economy, a con- 
dition for indispensable social progress. It can count on our 
complete support. A plan of economic and technical assistance 
will be drafted as early as possible. 

North of the line of demarcation we must face a new situa- 
tion, the hazards and difficulties of which [ fully acknowl- 
edge. I have reason to think that our enemies of yesterday, 
the eyes of whom were opened in our schools to our ways of 
thinking, are not insensitive to them. They have solemnly 
affirmed their desire to maintain economic and cultural links 
with France. 

On July 21 the chairman of the delegation of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam informed me by a letter that as 
concerns the economic questions his Government would ob- 
serve the following rules: 

No obstacle in law or in fact will be put to the departure 
of persons who should wish to leave the zones of regrouping, 
public service installations would be maintained, the owner- 
ship of assets and enterprises would be safeguarded, the 
enterprises in the regrouping zones would be able to pursue 
their activity without hindrance, that is to say they would 
be able freely to choose their managers, acquire and use the 
necessary materials and would not be subject to any discrimi- 
natory measure of legislative, administrative, fiscal or judicial 
order. 

Lastly, in case of requisition or expropriation, the legitimate 
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interests of French nationals would be taken into consider- 
ation. 

In the field of culture, the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam will take all the measures necessary 
in order that French establishments continue to function, and 
it will be ready to take part in any conversations that might 
arise. 

If an important step has been taken for the re-establish- 
ment of peace in Southeast Asia, there still remains con- 
cern to consolidate the security of these regions. Negotia- 
tions have been taking place between the British and the 
Americans. The French Government has not participated up 
to now. 

It thinks, however, that the maintenance of the equilibrium 
realized in Geneva is an important peace factor, and that if 
this equilibrium were broken, danger would be great for 
Asia and for the world. Thus, the French Government was 
satisfied by the declaration of Gen. Bedell Smith [U. S. Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith], which states that 
the American Government would not interfere in the exe- 
cution of the Geneva agreements, but that it would consider 
any new aggression committed by violating these agreements 
as a serious menace to international peace. This declaration 
fortifies the system drawn up at Geneva. 

The agreements recognize losses already suffered or losses 
rendered inevitable by the deterioration of the military situa- 
tion. They leave intact the possibilities existing for France 
to maintain her presence in the Far East. They must bring 
the states whose independence we have proclaimed to be 
conscious of the role they are called to play at the heart of 
the community of nations. Upon their request we will have 
to provide them with aid and help in order to lead them to 
better living and to consolidate their security. Such will be 
the generous and realistic policy of France. 

Our mission is thus not over. It takes on new aspects and 
will continue to entail burdens. I have never said that the end 
of hostilities in Indo-China would lighten the enormous 
burden we bear on our shoulders. 

But it can be translated into this precious gift which is the 
preservation of our youth, along with the possibility of re- 
inforcing our military policy in Europe and Africa. 

Furthermore, it will force us to reconvert one important 
sector of our economy, that which up to now was working 
for the Indo-China war or because of it. The counterpart in 
dollars which we received from the United States enlarged 
our foreign-exchange resources and helped us balance the 
deficit in our foreign trade. Since we had less need to sell, 
we have failed to make the necessary efforts to export to 


‘various markets. The end of hostilities, by reducing our 


foreign exchange resources, will oblige us to make up for 
them by increasing our exports. Peace in Indo-China—pre- 
liminary condition for the reorganization of our finances— 
also makes that reorganization more urgent. The task will be 
hard. It will have to be undertaken energetically and pursued 
without delay. 

I have never been blind to the fact that the conclusion of 
agreements which put an end to the hostilities could consti- 
tute a difficult phase for a Western alliance. Illusions were 
kept up for too long among our allies on the potentialities of 
our military action. The sad realities which marked the be- 
ginning of the year contributed in enlightening them, which 
was not to make them more indulgent toward us. 

It was urgent to lift all doubt and suspicion. The ordeal 
took on a decisive character on the day the Covernment of 
the United States hesitated to send to Geneva for participa- 
tion in the final negotiations a person of ministerial rank. I 
thought that this presence was absolutely necessary: without 
it the agreements would have been precarious. I discussed 
this with our adversaries and think that I have been under- 
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stood. Upon my invitation, Mr. Foster Dulles [John Foster 
Dulles, U. S. Secretary of State] accepted to participate in 
Paris on the 13th and 14th of July in conversations along with 
Mr. Eden [Anthony Eden, British Foreign Minister]. I can say 
that he was convinced not only on this point but that in all 
realms these conversations tightened the ties of friendship 
and alliance ties with the United States. 

To Mr. Dulles’s decision, confirmed by that of President 
Eisenhower, are due the happy and useful presence of Gen. 
Bedell Smith, and I think I can affirm that the Government 
of the United States does not regret having let itself be 
convinced, because in the circles which had realistic view 
of the Indo-China war, that war would constitute a heavy 
liability for European policy and the entire Western policy. 

At the close of the Geneva episode our European policy is 
free of any mortgage. There has never been any question but 
that it would. 

I have talked of the United States. As for Britain, it is diffi- 
cult to omit saying how close and cordial our understanding 
has been. Has there not been talk on the other side of the 
channel of a renewed Entente Cordiale? Mr. Eden, who was 


PRAVDA: “AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


‘ 


The Moscow newspaper “Pravda,” organ of the Commu- 
nist Party of Russia, July 22 published an editorial on the 
Geneva Conference. Following is the full text of sections 
dealing with the United States: 


Yesterday the whole world heard the joyful news that as 
the result of the efforts of the participants at the Geneva Con- 
ference, the basic aim of this conference was achieved: The 
task of restoring peace in Indo-China has been successfully 
solved. As V. M. Molotov pointed out in his statement at the 
final session, the agreements adopted at the Conference, 
which are based on the recognition of the national rights of 
the Indo-China peoples and which take into consideration 
the interests of France, cannot be regarded otherwise than 
as an important victory of the forces of peace, as a big step 
forward towards easing international tension. 

The agreements signed on the termination of hostilities in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia rut an end to the eight years 
of bloodshed and denote an important success in the national 
liberation struggle of the peoples of Indo-China; they open 
up before these peoples possibilities of an economic and cul- 
tural upsurge under peaceful conditions and establish the 
foundation for the development of friendly collaboration be- 
tween them and France. 

Of special significance is the agreement on the restoration 
of peace in Vietnam. The outcome of the eight-year-old war 
in this country has confirmed with new force the wise words 
of Lenin that the people will never be conquered when the 
majority of the workers and peasants have recognized, ex- 
perienced and seen that they are defending their power— 
the power of the workers—and that they are defending a 
cause the victory of which will provide for them and their 
children the opportunity to reap all the benefits of culture 
and of human labor. 

Having won its freedom and independence in battles 
against the Japanese aggressors the people of Vietnam estab- 
lished their own democratic republic and blocked the at- 
tempts by the French Government undertaken in 1946 to 
restore the colonial regime on its territory. All attacks of the 
French Expeditionary Corps armed with American military 
equipment failed to break the resistance of the Vietnamese 
people who knew why they were fighting. Shoulder to shoul- 
der with the people of Vietnam, the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia fought for their freedom. 
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one of the chairmen of the Conference, put all his experi- 
ence and his authority to the task of reaching understandings 
and from this tribune I want to send him all the thanks of 
the French Government. 

It would be unfair not to say that the other chairman, Mr. 
Molotov [V. M. Molotov, Russian Foreign Minister], used his 
influence toward conciliation: His action was particularly 
efficient in the last stage of the Conference. 

I do not think that I have left anything in the dark. If you 
have doubts, ask me-questions and I will answer you. I am 
conscious that I have only been guided by concern for the 
national interest, the interest of the entire nation. In Geneva, 
I felt deeply grateful for the confidence the Assembly had 
granted me, grateful for the support of public opinion which 
helped me through difficult hours. I would like, I admit, 
that none of the help for which I had wished, and still wish, 
would leave me in the midst of my efforts. 

A hard stage has been crossed. But others which are no 
less hard are strewn along our path. Can’t you feel that this 
country is capable of great constructive enterprises if only a 
common will finally animates all its children? 


. . - SUFFERED DEFEAT” 


The agreement now achieved—in accordance with which 
France has announced her readiness to withdraw her troops 
from all three states of Indo-China, as well as the fact that 
during the settlement of all problems connected with the 
restoration and strengthening of peace in Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam she will be guided by respect for the independ- 
ence and sovereignty, the unity and territorial integrity of 
these three states—is a convincing proof of the victory scored 
by the peoples of Indo-China in their national liberation 
struggle. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam 
every one of the participants at the Geneva Conference un- 
dertakes to respect the sovereignty, independence, unity and 
territorial integrity of these states and to refrain from any 
kind of interference in their internal affairs. 

Of great significance is the agreement to the effect that in 
Vietnam in the course of July, 1956, general free elections 
will be held, on the basis of which the national unification 
under peaceful conditions and in accordance with the na- 
tional interest of the entire Vietnamese people will be effect- 
ed. The temporary demarcation line between the northern 
and the southern parts of Vietnam will thus be liquidated. 

The provisions for an accurately defined time for the 
general election in Vietnam is of enormous political impor- 
tance. It is known that this decision was adopted as a result 
of the protracted and determined struggle of the representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam. The American aggressive 
circles, striving to split Vietnam finally, have suffered a defeat. 

A decision has been adopted on the carrying out of general 
free elections in Laos and Cambodia as well. The present 
governments of these countries have undertaken to launch 
measures enabling all citizens to occupy their place in the 
national society, in particular by participating in the general 
elections which will be carried out in 1955 by secret ballot 
and in conditions respecting basic rights. By agreement neces- 


sary measures have been envisaged to prevent the use of | 


the territory of the Indo-Chinese states for aggressive pur- 
poses. The agreement on cessation of hostilities in Vietnam 
envisages prohibition of the entry of foreign troops and for- 
eign military personnel into Vietnam, as well as that of any 
weapons and ammunition. From the moment of the coming 
into force of this agreement it is forbidden to establish new 
military bases over the entire territory of Vietnam. Both 
sides undertook to see to it that the zones designated to them 
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did not enter into any military alliance and that they would 
not be utilized to renew military action or be placed at the 
service of an aggressive policy. 

At the same time the Governments of Laos and Cambodia 
made statements saying they would not join any kind of 
agreement with other states, if these agreements contain the 
obligatory participation in a military alliance which does not 
correspond to the principles of the U.N. Charter, or the 
principles of the agreement on the cease-fire, or the obligation 
regarding the organization of bases for the armed forces 
of foreign powers on Cambodian or Laotian territory. 

In this connection Chou En-lai said in his statement on 
July 21: We acknowledge the fact that after the cessation of 
hostilities the three states of Indo-China will not participate 
in any military alliances and the setting up of military bases 
of any foreign power on their territory will not be permitted. 

These undertakings inflict a blow against the plans of 
aggressive American circles who reckoned on including the 
southern part of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in an aggres- 
sive pact and on setting up on their territory military bases 
directed against the countries of the democratic camp. Also, 
the importance of the agreement reached regarding the or- 
ganization of supervision over observance of the conditions 
for the restoration of peace in Indo-China must be stressed. 
The responsibility for the implementation of the agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities is placed on the parties. An 
international commission comprising representatives of India, 
the Polish People’s Republic and Canada will act as observer 
and supervisor over its implementation. Thus the attempts 
of American diplomacy to hinder the participation of repre- 
sentatives of countries of the democratic camp in the realiza- 
tion of supervision over observance of conditions for the res- 
toration of peace in Indo-China have suffered defeat. 

The agreements signed yesterday in Geneva are of great 
significance for the peoples of Asia where still another hotbed 
of war has been extinguished. At the same time they signify 
a new great step forward along the road toward strengthen- 
ing peace and developing international collaboration. The 
achievement of these agreements is a victory of the whole 
peace-loving camp. They correspond to the aspirations of all 
mankind wishing to live in peace. This is why the peoples of 
the whole world welcome from the bottom of their hearts 
today the success reached in Geneva. 

oO e ° 

The restoration of peace in Indo-China at the same time 
denotes a new stage in the development of the struggle for 
the normalization of international relations throughout the 
world. This victory of the peace-loving peoples is closely and 
inseparably linked with the efforts launched earlier by the 
peace-loving camp directed at strengthening peace after the 
second World War. 

An effective beginning toward the settlement of the most 
acute international problems by negotiations was the cessa- 
tion of war in Korea, achieved thanks to the efforts of the 
U.S.S.R., C.P.R. [Chinese People’s Republic], and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic. The agreement on this ques- 
tion opened up ways for the convening of a conference of 
representatives of the great powers aimed at settling other 


urgent problems. The Conference between the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, Britain and France in Berlin helped in clarify- 
ing a number of international questions and cleared the way 
for the convening of a new international Conference in 
Geneva in which, for the first time during the past years, rep- 
resentatives of all great powers participated, namely, France, 
Great Britain, the United States, the C.P.R., and the U.S.S.R. 

Now the achievements of an agreement on Indo-China 
clears the road to a settlement of other international problems 
not settled thus far. 

It is known for instance that a peaceful settlement has not 
yet been completed in Korea, as this was hindered in Geneva 
by the representatives of countries which had participated 
in the aggression against the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic; it was hindered in the first place by the United 
States. However, the public does not tolerate a situation in 
which the Korean question remains unsettled and demands 
that the interested states continue the search for ways and 
means to renew the interrupted negotiations. It is impossible 
to ignore these persistent demands by broad social circles 
especially at present when the restoration of peace in Indo- 
China has demonstrated forcefully the possibility of reach- 
ing agreement on the most acute controversial questions. 
Other most important international problems in Asia and 
Europe await their settlement. Broad circles throughout the 
world insist on the termination of the notorious “cold war” 
pursued by American diplomacy and the restoration of nor- 
mal relations between all peoples. It is now already clear 
to everyone that the attempts of ruling circles in the United 
States to impose their will on all other countries have failed. 
It is clear to all that by persisting in the bankrupt policy 
“from a position of strength” the United States can only 
finally arrive at an impasse and find herself in isolation. 

On the other hand, the success achieved by the Geneva 
Conference helps further strengthen the authority of coun- 
tries of the democratic camp who consistently struggle to 
strengthen peace and international collaboration on the basis 
of respect for the independence of all peoples, the great as 
well as the small. The world prestige of the U.S.S.R. is today 
at an unprecedented high and the U.S.S.R. is considered 
the standard bearer of peace. The political importance of the 
participation of the C.P.R. in the solving of urgent inter- 
national problems has become clear now as never before. - 

The progress at Geneva has shown that the artificial ob- 
stacles being raised by the aggressive circles of some states to 
China’s participation in the settlement of international prob- 
lems are being swept away by life itself. It is now clear to 
everybody how bankrupt are the attempts of American di- 
plomacy to prevent the C.P.R. from entering the international 
arena and occupying her place among the great powers 
which belongs to her by right. The peoples demand that 
China occupy her legitimate place in the United Nations and 
she will occupy it no matter to what extent some stubborn 
American politicians may resist it, politicians connected by 
material interests with the Chiang Kai-shek clique sitting on 
Formosa, which is occupied by the United States. On the 
other hand, without China, the United Nations would not 
be in the position to fulfill the tasks laid down by its Charter. 


WALTER B. SMITH: NO THREATS OR FORCE FROM U.S. 


Following is the text of a statement made by U. S. Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith at the conclud- 
ing Indo-China plenary session of the Geneva Conference, 
July 21: 


As I stated on July 18, my Government is not prepared to 
join in a declaration by the Conference such as is submitted. 
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However, the United States makes this unilateral declaration 
of its position in these matters: 


DECLARATION 


The Government of the United States, being resolved to 
devote its efforts to the strengthening of peace in accordance 
with the principles and purposes of the United Nations, takes 
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note of the agreements concluded at Geneva on July 20 and 
21, 1954, between the (a) Franco-Laotian Command and the 
Command of the People’s Army of Vietnam; (b) the Royal 
Khmer [Cambodian] Army Command and the Command of 
the People’s Army of Vietnam; (c) Franco-Vietnamese Com- 
mand and the Command of the People’s Army of Vietnam, 
and of paragraphs | to 12 inclusive of the declaration present- 
ed to the Geneva Conference on July 21, 1954, declares with 
regard to the aforesaid agreements and paragraphs that (i) it 
will refrain from the threat or the use of force to disturb them, 
in accordance with Article 2 (4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obligation of members to 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force; and (ii) it would view any renewal of the 
aggression in violation of the aforesaid agreements with 
grave concern and as seriously threatening international 
peace and security. 

In connection with the statement in the declaration 
concerning free elections in Vietnam my Government 
wishes to make clear its position which it has expressed 
in a declaration made in Washington on June 29, 1954, 
as follows: 

“In the case of nations, now divided against their 
will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity through 
free elections, supervised by the United Nations to in- 
sure that they are conducted fairly.” 

With respect to the statement made by the representative 
of the State of Vietnam, the United States reiterates its tra- 
ditional position that peoples are entitled to determine their 
own future and that it will not join in an arrangement which 
would hinder this. Nothing in its declaration just made is in- 


tended to or does indicate any departure from this traditional 
position. 

We share the hope that the agreements will permit Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Vietnam to play their part in full inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, in the peaceful community of na- 
tions, and will enable the peoples of that area to determine 
their own future. 


Smith Statement 
On Return to U.S. 


Following is the text of a statement by U. S. Under Secre- 
tary of State Walter Bedell Smith July 23 when he returned 
to Washington from the Geneva Conference: 


While the agreements reached at the Geneva Confer- 
ence contain features which the United States does not 
like, | am nevertheless convinced that the results are the 
best that we could possibly have obtained in the circum- 
stances. 

The position of the United States was stated officially in 
the unilateral U.S. declaartion made at Geneva, and it has 
been clearly outlined in the President’s statement of July 21. 
I want to say that I am also convinced that the decision 
regarding our representation during the closing, critical 
hours at Geneva was wise and effective both as to timing 
and tactics. I would like to point out, too, that, when we 
analyze and discuss the results of Geneva, it will be well 
to remember that diplomacy has rarely been able to gain 
at the conference table what cannot be gained or held 
on the battlefield. 


DULLES: ““PRESENT LOSS MAY LEAD TO FUTURE GAIN” 


Following is the full text of a statement issued July 23 
in Washington by U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
concerning the Indo-China truce: 


The Geneva negotiations reflected the military develop- 
ments in Indo-China. After nearly eight years of war the 
forces of the French Union had lost control of nearly one half 
of Vietnam, their hold on the balance was precarious, and the 
French people did not desire to prolong the war. 

These basic facts inevitably dominated the Indo-China 
phase of the Geneva Conference and led to settlements which, 
as President Eisenhower said, contain many features which 
we do not like. 

Since this was so, and since the United States itself was 
neither a belligerent in Indo-China nor subject to compulsions 
which applied to others, we did not become a party to the 
Conference results. We merely noted them, and said that, in 
accordance with the United Nations Charter, we would not 
seek by force to overthrow the settlement. We went on to 
affirm our dedication to the principle of self-determination of 
peoples and our hope that the agreements would permii 
Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam to be really sovereign and in- 
dependent nations. 

The important thing from now on is not to mourn the past 
but to seize the future opportunity to prevent the loss in 
Northern Vietnam from leading to the extension of Commu- 
nism throughout Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific. 
lu. this effort all of the free nations concerned should profit 
by the lessons of the past. 

One lesson is that resistance to Communism needs popular 
support and this in turn means that the people should feel 
that they are defending their own national institutions. One 
of the good aspects of the Geneva Conference is that it 
advances the truly independent status of Cambodia, Laos and 
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Southern Vietnam. Prime Minister Mendés-France said yes- 
terday that instructions had been given to the French repre- 
sentatives in Vietnam to complete by July 30 precise proj- 
ects for the transfers of authority, which will give reality 
to the independence which France had promised. This 
independence is already a fact in Laos and Cambodia, 
and it was demonstrated at Geneva, notably by the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia. The evolution from colonialism to 
national independence is thus about to be completed in 
Indo-China, and the free governments of this area should 
from now on be able to enlist the loyalty of their people 
to maintain their independence as against Communist 
colonialism. 

A second lesson which should be learned is that arrange- 
ments for collective defense need to be made in advance of 
aggression, not after it is under way. The United States for 
over a year advocated united action in the area, but this 
proved not to be practical under the conditions which existed. 
We believe, however, that now it will be practical to bring 
about collective arrangements to promote the security of the 
free peoples of Southeast Asia. Prompt steps will be taken 
in this direction. In this connection we should bear in mind 
that the problem is not merely one of deterring open armed 
aggression, but of preventing Communist subversion which, 
taking advantage of economic dislocations and social injustice, 
might weaken and finally overthrow the non-Communist 
governments. 

If the free nations which have a stake in this area will now 
work together to avail of present opportunities in the light of 
past experience, then the loss of the present may lead to a 
gain for the future. 


For an article on what the Indo-China truce means, and 
what comes next, see page 17. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sweltering parts of the country get no comfort from a long-range look-ahead 
just taken by the U.S. Weather Bureau. This is what the Bureau sees: 


FUTURE FORECAST. There's to be little letup, at least before mid-August, 
in the hot, dry spell that has baked a good part of the nation. States in the 
Midwest, where the heat has already taken nearly 300 lives, are in for the 
worst of the nation's weather picture. You get the whole situation at a glance 
from the charts below, based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook. 





HIGH-PRESSURE HEAT. The current heat wave stems from a kind of high- 
pressure area hanging over the middle part of the country. It keeps 
moist air from flowing in from the Gulf, blocks out thrusts of cold air 
from Canada; the two ordinarily team to relieve hot spells and bring rain. 

Why this blocking condition comes about and how long it will last, 
the Weather Bureau experts can't explain. They point out, though, that 
weather has a tendency to persist--that what you get in June and July, for 
example, may be likely to keep up in August and early September. 





DROUGHT. This same persistency, the weather experts add, may be involved 
in the fact that this summer's parching follows serious droughts of last 
year and the year before. But it doesn't mean we're in the middle of a 
drought cycle like the dry years of the 1930's, they say. There's just no 
evidence yet, it's explained, that weather runs in predictable cycles. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) ° 


WEATHER AND CROPS. In some areas, crops are suffering from six weeks of 
abnormal heat and dryness. But Department of Agriculture marketing officials 
say that grocery-store food prices aren't likely to be affected much. Their 
comments: The wheat harvest is mostly in. Corn is at a critical stage in 
several States, but losses would be offset by a big carry-over from last 
year. Marketing of cattle from hard-hit pasture areas has jumped, but may 
affect only prices of low-grade meats. 





STOLEN CARS. Question: If you leave your keys in the ignition of your 
automobile, and someone steals the car, can you be held liable for damages 
resulting from an accident the thief becomes involved in? The California Supreme 
Court--contrary to courts in other States--says no. The California decision 
holds that, where no State law makes it a violation to leave keys in an unattended 
auto, the person who does so can expect a greater risk of his car's being stolen. 
But, the Court adds, he cannot ordinarily expect the thief to be an incompetent 
driver; thus the owner normally cannot be held liable. 





INSURING PACKAGES. It's up to you to see that you pay the full fee for the 
amount of parcel-post insurance you request when mailing a package. So suggests 
the U.S. Comptroller General. Ruling arose when a mail clerk erroneously 





undercharged in insuring a parcel. The Comptroller ruled that the sender was 
entitled only to the amount provided by law for the fee he paid, even though he 
had asked that the package be insured for a larger sum. 


JOINT RETURNS. The fact that a wife does not sign a joint income tax 
return with her husband doesn't relieve her of joint liability for extra 
taxes and penalties assessed for the year the return was filed. That's 
the crux of a recent Tax Court decision. 





FLAMMABLE FABRICS. Don't mistake the purpose of the Flammable Fabrics Act 
that has just gone into effect, warns a Federal Trade Commission official. The 
law's aim, he explains, is to ban from the market highly inflammable goods of 
the “torch sweater" type that caused casualties a while back. It doesn't mean 
regular material and clothing you buy will not catch fire, he adds. 





AIR-CONDITIONING. What's the best location for duct outlets if you're 
planning to couple air-conditioning with a hot-air heating system in your home? 
A study by the National Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning Association 
turns up these answers: Diffusers of patented design in the ceiling work best. 
Registers high on the walls are efficient for cooling, but are poor for heating. 
Registers low on the walls do a good heating job, and, if designed so air 
flow can be directed upward, cool effectively up to head-height levels. 





WASHING MACHINES. The results you get from your washing machine depend 
more on how you use it than on its type, a report by the Government's 
Agricultural Research Service reveals. Some of the study's pointers: 

Smaller-than-capacity loads come out cleanest. Best, from a practical 
standpoint, is 6 to 7 pounds of clothes in a washer that can take 8 to 10. 

Hazard of motor damage from overloading actually is slight. 

The hotter the water the better, up to a temperature of 160 degrees. 
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Optimism of investors and businessmen 
continues high as a strong flow of 
goods into defense, construction, trade 
and exports seems assured. 

Investors were cheered by settlement 
of the Indo-China war. Stock prices, 
measured by the Dow-Jones industrial 
average, rose to a new 25-year high, 
one third above last September. 

The prop of defense spending is to be 
kept more firmly under the economy. 
Military chiefs have proposed that 
the reductions in land and sea forces 
that had been planned for the yea 
beginning June 30, 1955, be post- 
poned. 

Retail trade is active. Department-store 
sales rose to 116 on the indicator in 
the week ended July 17. That com- 
pares with 113 in June, the best month 
of this year. 

The trend of construction is upward. 
Builders started 120,000 new homes 
in June, the largest total in three 
years. 

Merchandise exports for April and May, 
excluding military goods, were 12 per 
cent above the same months of 1953. 
A small export gain for 1954 over 1953 
seems probable. The recession of 1949, 
in contrast, brought an export drop of 
nearly 20 per cent. 

World trade, in physical volume, is 
now at the highest level on record. 
Countries of the free world exported 
at a rate of 74 billion dollars per 
year in the first quarter of 1954. 
In dollar value, that is a gain of 3 
per cent over a year ago and 30 per 
cent over 1950. 

Production abroad, as the top chart 
shows, has risen in spite of the U.S. 
recession. This has supplied other 
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countries with more goods for export 
and consumption. Free-world output 
in the first quarter of 1954 was 8 per 
cent above a year ago, while U.S. 
output was down 7 per cent. Com- 
pared with a year ago, there were 
gains of 21 per cent for Japan, 12 for 
Italy, 10 for Western Germany, 7 for 
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Britain, 8 for Norway, 6 for the Neth- 
erlands, 4 for Belgium, 3 for Denmark 
and France. 

Wealth of other countries, in gold and 
dollars, is rising steeply. Other coun- 
tries, except Russia, held 23.7 billions 
on April 1, up 2.4 billions in a year. 
Britain and other countries of the 
sterling area added 332 millions more 
to their official holdings of gold and 
dollars between April 1 and July 1. By 





December 31, gold and dollars of 
other countries will approach 25 bil- 
lions, up 10 billions in 5 years. 

Barriers erected by other countries to 
keep U.S. goods out and permit gold 
and dollars to pile up are being low- 
ered. The U. S. slump has proved mild- 
er than expected. Rainy-day reserves 
are found larger than needed, can be 
spent in part. 

Farm-product exports from the U. S. 
held at 2.4 billions in the 10 months 
ended April 30, the same as a year 
earlier. To bolster exports, the Govern- 
ment plans to exchange surplus farm 
commodities for foreign currencies and 
to give them to friendly countries fac- 
ing famine. 

Export markets are vital to some U. S. 
industries. U. S. producers of construc- 
tion and mining machinery exported 
22 per cent of their output in 1952. 
Makers of farm machinery and imple- 
ments exported 13 per cent of their 
output. In 1953, the percentages of 
U.S. output exported were 24 for 
sulphur, 23 for lubricating oil, 20 
for raw cotton, 13 for trucks and 
busses, 10 for machine tools, 9 for 
hard coal. 

A further lift to exports may lie ahead. 
Purchase of U.S. goods will be easier 
when Britain, Germany and _ other’ 
countries make their currencies freely 
exchangeable for dollars. The sale of 
more foreign bonds and stocks in the 
U.S. would supply more dollars for 
purchase of U.S. goods. 

Growing prosperity of other countries 
has played a part in checking the drop 
in U.S. business activity. It is now 
one of the forces at work to bring 
about business recovery. 
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Finance Week 








TAXPAYING TO BE SIMPLER 


Later Returns, Less Work, Less Red Tape 


Work load on taxpayers is 
about to be sharply reduced. 

From now on, you'll get more 
time to tot up your income, file 
your return and pay up. Millions 
will be relieved of filing some 
types of returns. 

Penalties often will be smaller, 
and easier to avoid. 

Taxpaying, if not an unalloyed 
pleasure, will be far less com- 
plicated in the future. 


The annual chore of settling up with 
the tax collector is about to be made 
simpler, easier and less irritating all 
the way around. A new federal tax 
code—the first in three generations— 
offers scores of changes designed to 
leave the individual taxpayer less con- 
fused and frustrated than he has been 
in the past. 

If the taxpayer finds the Government 
dipping into his pockets for just as many 
dollars as ever, at least he'll have an idea 
of what goes on. Congress has decided 
that even if the taxpayer doesn’t under- 
stand why he’s taxed, he'll understand 
how. There will be major reductions in 
work involved in taxpaying, if not in 


taxes themselves. Penalties, at the same 
time, will be easier to avoid, and smaller 
where assessed. 

Fewer people will file declarations 
in the future. 

Requirements for filing the “declara- 
tion of estimated tax”—and making quar- 
terly payments—are drastically eased. 
Tens of thousands of taxpayers in the 
middle income ranges will be able to for- 
get this annual and quarterly chore. 

Actually, thousands who have been 
supposed to file these declarations have 
failed to do so. Only the failure of Con- 
gress to provide funds for tracking down 
delinquents has prevented thousands of 
taxpayers from drawing severe penalties 
for failure to file declarations. . 

Purpose of these deéclarations and 
quarterly payments is to enable the Gov- 
ernment to collect currently—on a pay- 
as-you-go basis—from people whose with- 
holding rates do not cover all of their 
tax bills, and from people not subject 
to withholding. 

In the past, declarations—and quarter- 
ly payments—have been required of these 
people: 

Individuals whose incomes are primar- 
ily from wages and salaries, if their gross 
income is expected to exceed $4,500 plus 
$600 for each personal exemption 
claimed. 

Individuals with more than $100 of 
income from sources not subject to: with- 


holding, if their gross income is expected 
to exceed $600. 

In the future, declarations and install- 
ments will be required of these: 

Individuals with no more than $100 of 
income not subject to withholding, if 
gross income is expected to be $5,000 or 
more. For a married couple with no more 
than $100 of income not subject to with- 
holding, no declaration will be required 
unless combined income is expected to 
exceed $10,000. For “heads of house- 
holds,” too, $10,000 will be the minimum 
for this filing. When you figure how few 
families earn $10,000, you can see how 
few will file declarations. 

Individuals with more than $100 of in- 
come not subject to withholding, if such 
gross income is expected to exceed $400, 
plus $600 for each exemption. 

Declarations and quarterly install- 
ments, obviously, are now out for millions 
of individuals and families who were 
expected to file and pay these in the 
past. 

In addition, if you do have to continue 
making these declarations, you will be 
far less likely in the future to run into a 
stiff penalty for a major underestimate. 
Congress is making it virtually impossible 
for any reasonably alert taxpayer to get 
caught on this hook in the future. 

Incidentally, almost everybody is re- 
lieved of the burden of filing information 
returns reporting payments of $600 or 





TAXPAYERS GET HELP IN FILING RETURNS 


-USN&WR Photo 


In future, the instructions will be easier to understand 
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more in one year to any individual. In 
the past, few taxpayers ever heard of the 
requirement and fewer still complied 
with it. 

In the future, all individuals except 
those engaged in business or trade are 
exempted from the requirement of tell- 
ing the Government about such disburse- 
ments. Businessmen still must comply, 
and corporations may have to report in- 
terest payments. 

Traditional March 15 taxpaying time 
will come a month late in 1955 and 
thereafter. That is, April 15—instead of 
March 15—will be tax-settlement time for 
individuals and families. Everybody gets 
another month in which to file his final 
return and pay up for the year before. 

The change will be especially helpful 
for self-employed people and _ persons 
with some income from partnerships or 
other businesses that don’t always. pre- 
sent a clear financial picture immediately 
after year end. 

Just incidentally, the tax collector anti- 
cipates some benefits too—he thinks 
youll have fewer errors in your tax re- 
turn if you have another month to work 
on it. 

Declarations of estimated tax also 
will be due on April 15 next year and 
from then on. And, of course, the first 
quarterly installment payment due with 
those declarations will be due at the 
same time—April 15 from now on. There'll 
be no reprieve, though, from the June, 
September, and the following January 15 
installments. 

With another month in which to settle 
up for the preceding year, and to pay the 
first installment on a current year’s taxes, 
youre going to have an extra 31 days 
between the time you have to pay 
Christmas bills and the time you have to 
pay Government. 

Early-filing rules, too, are eased up 
for people who can get hold of their 
withholding statements early, or figure 
up their other inconre by shortly after 
year end. 

Many taxpayers, particularly those 
looking for refunds, prefer to settle up 
each year’s tax bill on the early-filing 
date. In the past, this date has been 
January 15. Now, if you want to do this, 
youll have an extra two weeks in which 
to get your withholding slips and other 
papers in shape. The deadline for the 
early filing of income tax returns will be- 
come January 31 next year and remain 
on that date thereafter. 

Purpose of early filing is to get the 
year-end job done all at once, instead of 
paying the fourth quarterly installment 
on January 15 and the final settlement 
later. There’s no real advantage unless 
you figure your withholding tax and your 
first three quarterly installments—if any— 
have more than covered your tax bill for 
the past year. If that’s the case, Govern- 
ment already owes you a refund, and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not 
only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. 
And with information provided 
by First National—whose directors 
hold key positions in St. Louis 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Major airline routes meet in St. Louis 
nation’s sixth ranking air terminal has realized a 
steady increase in air traffic since World War II... 
with a threefold increase in passenger traffic, a four- 
fold increase in air express poundage, nearly an 
eightyfold increase in air freight poundage. To keep 
pace, the construction of a new $3,500,000 terminal 
at the Municipal Airport is underway .. 
nearest major city to the U. S. center of population, 
is at the center of activity in business. 


-o- With a Great Bank to Help You! 
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. St. Louis, 


~~. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Looking for a new 


industrial location? 


Let GPU 


2, | ae | 
Site Service 

be your 
private eye! 


Write for detailed facts on selected sites in 
45% of Pennsylvania and 43% of New Jersey 


GPU Site-Service saves you time and travel! One letter 

listing your requirements brings facts on sites in the GPU 
area. You receive pictures, plans and specifications, and a detailed 
report on transportation, water, utilities, and other serwices. 

Let Site-Service show you the “sites” in GPU Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey! It’s an area of small uncongested communities 
within overnight shipping to one third of the nation’s population. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co, 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co, 
Pennsylvania Electric Co, 


NEW JERSE? 





+g 4 


Generat Pustic Uniities CorPoRATION 


AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. © Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 


For free brochure and 
detailed map write 
Site-Service Dept. F-3 
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. . . Income tax returns drop 
some formidable words 


there’s no point in paying the fourth 
installment. And, of course, there’s 
no point in waiting too long for your 
refund. 

Early settlement, in any case, makes 
the fourth quarterly installment unneces- 
sary. With that settlement taking place 
by January 31, instead of January 15, 
some taxpayers will get their refunds 
early enough to apply on Christmas bills. 
And some stores will wait for Christmas- 
bill remitments while their customers 
watch the mails for refund checks that 
are due them from the United States 
Treasury. 

Farmers, who have special rules for 
filing time, also will get more time to 
check the results of the preceding year. 
Their regular filing procedure—a tax 
declaration by January 15 and a final re- 
turn and settlement by March 15—is left 
unchanged. But their early-filing rules 
are eased up a bit. 

In the past, farmers who had the data 
on time could square up for the preced- 
ing year by filing final returns and paying 
on or before January 31. Now, farmers 
will get until February 15 for this early- 
settlement method. 

And oyster farming, in case you're 
interested, is made eligible for the pro- 
cedures offered to the nation’s dirt farm- 
ers. 

A final point on filing dates for in- 
dividuals: Gift tax returns—with covering 
check enclosed—will be due April 15, in- 
stead of March 15, in the future. 

Penalties, for various failures or for 
intent to dodge taxes, are being revised 
—some to help the taxpayer and some to 
help the tax collector. 

The taxpayer who gets caught up on 
“declaration” rules, for example, will get 
a much lighter penalty. 

Other simple omissions and failures, 
too, will be dealt with rather lightly. 

The taxpayer convicted of serious 
intent to evade, to commit fraud, or to 
intimidate a revenue agent, on the other 
hand, will find penalties stiffened. 

Figuring out tax returns, and the offi- 
cial instructions, will be much easier 
next time you file. Definitions are being 
simplified and, more important, many 
complicated concepts are being tossed 
out entirely. 

You can forget all about the differ- 
ences between the “normal” tax and the 
“surtax,” and about “surtax net income,” 
“normal tax net income,” “adjusted net 
income,” and “net income.” These terms 
and the concepts they represent now are 
being eliminated. 

“Gross income” and “taxable income” 
—taxable income being gross minus ex- 
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emptions and deductions—will be the 
only income terms that most taxpayers 
will need to know about in the future. 

And, finally, Congress is deciding that 
those $600 allowances that you’ve been 
taking as “personal exemptions” now will 
be classed with the other “deductions,” 
as deductions for personal exemptions. 

Thus, taxpaying is being made easier 
on the nerves, if not the pockethook. 


The major changes in the federal tax 
system are outlined in an article begin- 
ning on page 24. 





Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


JULY 31. Housewives, farmers 
file Social Security tax return, 
Form 942, covering wages paid 
employes during second quarter 
of 1954. 


© Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
June if more than $100. 


@ Employers withholding less 
than $100 a month in second 
quarter of 1954 file quarterly 
return, Form 941, and pay in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in the second quarter. 


@ Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers deposit excise taxes for June 
if more than $100. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers not making monthly deposits 
of excises file second-quarter, 
1954, return, Form 720, and 
pay taxes collected during the 
quarter. 


© Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in June. 


AUGUST 10. Employers who de- 
posited—on time—the income 
and Social Security taxes with- 
held in second quarter file sec- 
ond-quarter return, Form 941. 


® Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers who deposited—on time— 
their excise taxes for the second 
quarter file second-quarter re- 
turn, Form 720. 


AUGUST 16. Employers deposit 
income and Social Security taxes 
withheld in July if more than 
$100. 
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the difference between Profits and Losses 


In so many cases the difference be- 
tween profits or losses is adequate 
operating cash. Lack of operating 
funds forces companies to take the 


expensive route in doing business: 


Passing up trade discounts 
Buying uneconomically 
Losing sales because sufficient credit 
cannot be extended to the trade 
Using high-cost, old machinery or 
equipment 
Carrying incomplete inventories 
Charging a premium for their prod- 
uct to compensate for higher internal 
costs 
CASH and special plans geared to 
your operation come from Walter E. 
Heller & Company under their diver- 
sified financing services. Heller plans 
do not interfere with management or 


DEPT. UN 


profits. What you make is yours. Yet 
—you can use as little as $25,000 or 
as much as $3,000,000, for months or 
years. The cost is economical for you 
pay only for the money you use as 
your need varies. 


Our clients are nation-wide, estab- 
lished manufacturers, wholesalers, 
distributors in many different indus- 
tries. 

Our volume of business—in excess of 
Six Hundred Million Dollars annually. 
Our experience—34 years of opera- 
tion. 

To learn the facts, write for a free 
copy of our brochure ‘Operating 
Dollars for Every Business.”’ 

At the same time you are invited to 
write in strict confidence about finan- 
cial problems in your own business to 
which our services might apply. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90 
10 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK.NEW YORK 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of thése Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 
DEBENTURES 


$75,000,000 Ten-Year 2%% Debentures Due 1964 
Dated July 15, 1954 Due July 15, 1964 


$75,000,000 Fifteen- Year 3% Debentures Due 1969 
Dated July 15, 1954 Due July 15, 1969 


Interest payable January 15 and July 15 in New York City 


PRICES 
Ten- Year Debentures 99 %* 
Fifteen- Year Debentures 100 %%* 


*And Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
DILLON, READ &CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB&CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO, EASTMAN, DILLON & CO, 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLE x & CO. 


Incorporated~* 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO, 


July 21, 195]. 

















Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 
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24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D. C. h 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





GIFT, ESTATE TAXES. You can find 
out from your tax collector about 
changes in the rules on gift and estate 
taxes. These regulations are amended 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to conform with the Powers of Ap- 
pointment Act passed by Congress. 


* *& * 


INCOME TAX. You can express your 

views to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue about proposed changes 
in tax rules relating to carry-overs of 
net operating losses. The changes would 
be made to carry out provisions of the 
Technical Changes Act. of 1953. Inter- 
ested persons are directed by the Com- 
missioner to send their views to him, in 
duplicate, by August 12. 


* * 


BAUXITE. You can import crude 

bauxite without paying a duty. The 
President signs a bill recently passed by 
Congress suspending import duties on 
the mineral for two years. 


* * * 


WHEAT. You can, as a wheat-grow- 

er, probably count on the Govern- 
ment’s supporting the prices of the 1955 
wheat crop at levels of at least 80 per 
cent of parity. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture indicates that the price supports 
for this grain next year will not go below 
80 per cent of parity. 


COTTON. You can, as a cotton 

dealer or grower, count on the Gov- 
ernment’s stopping sales from its cotton 
surpluses. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration announces that it will sell none 
of its cotton after July 30, in order to 
protect the marketing of the 1954 crop. 


* * * 


PRICE-SUPPORT LOANS. You can 
expect the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to pay off at maturity, on August 
2, all outstanding “certificates of interest” 
in price-support-loan pools. This an- 
nouncement is made by CCC, 


* * * 


EXPORT CONTROLS. You can now 

ship several additional articles to 
most foreign countries without getting 
an export license from the Commerce De- 
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partment. Items for which export controls 
are dropped by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce include optical-instrument 
glass, naphtha oil and coal-tar naphtha, 
and industrial pumps and parts. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS. 
You can probably look for all Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies to 
follow a more uniform policy on debar- 
ment of bidders on Government con- 
tracts. With this aim, the General Serv- 
ices Administration revises its rules. 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot safe- 

ly invite a group of your employes 
to a dinner party during working hours, 
and speak against a union, on the eve- 
ning before a collective-bargaining elec- 
tion in your plant. The National Labor 
Relations Board holds that such a 
gathering violated its rule against cam- 
paigning on company time within 24 
hours of an election, since some of the 
workers were paid for time spent at the 
dinner. 


* * * 


LEAD AND ZINC. You cannot look 

for an immediate increase in duties 
on lead and zinc imports. The President 
announces that action on a Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation for such _in- 
creases is being held up pending study. 


* * * 


NATURAL GAS. You cannot expect 

any change soon in the price of 
natural gas. The Federal Power Com- 
mission freezes rates at the June 7 level 
in all producing areas, affecting more 
than 4,000 gas producers and gatherers. 


* * * 


AID TO UNION. You cannot safely 
assist an unaffiliated union in your 
plant by the following: permitting the 
union to hold meetings on the premises, 
allowing it to post notices of meetings 
on the plant bulletin board, paying union 
officers for time spent in getting legal 
advice, and granting prompt recognition 
of the union. NLRB rules that such 
actions unlawfully assisted a union. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot legally tell an employe that 
you are withholding a raise from him 
because of his union activities. This, says 
NLRB, violates the Taft-Hartley Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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TOWEL! 


The paper towel used most by industry 
for real washroom economy 





Because Nibroc Towels absorb water faster 
washroom savings come in many different 
ways: 

They dry drier faster... your employees 
save time! 





One does the job... you save towels! 


Soft, lint-free, won't come apart when 
wet... your employees like them best! 





Nibroc Cabinets hold more towels... your 
maintenance costs are less! 





GET NEW SOFWITE AND SOFTAN TOILET TISSUE 


Super-Quality Nibroc Tissue is softer because “NIBROCRAFTED.’* 
Costs no more than ordinary tissue. Save by ordering towels and 
tissue together. See your classified directory for nearest Nibroc 
dealer. Or write us at Boston— Dept. DN-7 —for samples. 





*A uni combi 
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B RO N Quatiry COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
Lf 
\ Lie CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass.—Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Que. 





ion of fibres, exclusive with Brown Company, produced after years of research. 
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Grandfather never had it this good 





Most people today work only two-thirds as many hours as their 

grandfather did. Yet they earn at least three times as much each day. 

If, for example, your grandfather had been on Union Oil’s 

payroll in 1890, he’d have put in an average week of at least fy 
60 hours. For which he’d have received about $2.25 a day. 

If — for comparison — you had been with us last year, you'd have 

averaged $2.25 also. But for an hour’s work, not a day’s! 

And you’d have worked only 40 hours a week. 



















How can Union Oil, or any company, pay more money for 
less time on the job? Because new and better tools and AS 
engineering have radically increased a man’s capacity to produce 
as they shortened his work week. 


For every worker at Union Oil there is now available 

an average of $77,000 worth of these improved tools — trucks, 
pipelines, wells, refineries. This gives each employee 

340% more to work with than in 1890. 

For the most part these tools have been purchased with 
money the shareholder-owners have plowed 

back into the business out of profits. 





Who profits from profits? Everyone does! 
That’s why you get so much more out of life 
than your grandfather did. 





UNION OIL () COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 




















This is one of a series by the people of Union Oil to explain how business functions. Your comments are 
invited. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 
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My Business Around the World 


TEHERAN © COPENHAGEN e LONDON e JOHANNESBURG 





>> Iranian oil is to come back on the world market in large volume again. 
Iranian oil pact, now in final stages of negotiation, points to reopening 





of large-scale production and refining after a virtual stoppage for three years. 

Oilmen are keeping their fingers crossed. Iranians have a way of suddenly 
blowing up negotiations. Big oil companies, in on the deal, hope it will go 
through. Control over Iranian oil production and marketing is essential at a 
time when the oil situation in the free world is precariously balanced. 

Oil-price stability now depends on keeping production down to demand levels. 
This can be done if output in all major production areas can be controlled. 

Oil industry feels it's better to move over and make room for Iranian oil-- 
in specified quantities--than to risk an economic collapse in Iran and a 
possible yielding to Russian threats or infiltration. This feeling of the oil 
companies has been fostered by the U.S. and British Governments. 








>> A consortium of eight oil companies has worked out an arrangement for 
producing and marketing Iranian oil. After months of haggling and compromise, 
the Iranian Government seems ready to accept the deal. 

Consortium companies include five American (Standard of New Jersey, 
Standard of California, Texas, Gulf, Socony-Vacuum), one Dutch (Royal Dutch 
Shell), one French (Compagnie Francaise des Petroles), and one British (Anglo- 
Iranian, whose properties in Iran were expropriated in 195l). 

Exact terms of the deal still were undisclosed at this writing. However, 
in broad terms, it is believed to run about like this: 

An operating company will be set up by the consortium to act as agent for 
the National Iranian Oil Company. The consortium will control the management 
of this operating company, which will direct the production and refining of all 
Iranian oil. Foreign technicians will be used in key spots. 

Consortium “trading companies" with offices in Teheran will buy oil from 
the operating company and sell to the consortium. The trading companies will 
split their profits with the Iranian Government on a 50-50 basis. 

The Iranian Government will receive 12 1/2 per cent of all oil produced, asa 
royalty. This oil will be used for domestic consumption, or can be sold abroad, 
or can be used to pay compensation to Anglo-Iranian for expropriation losses. 

A small refining royalty will also be paid to the Iranian Government. 

Production of 12 1/2 million tons of Iranian oil is guaranteed by the con- 
sortium in the first year of the agreement, 25 million in the second year, and 
35 million in the third. If the agreement is ratified in the near future by the 
Iranian Parliament, oilmen believe the Abadan refinery and the Iranian oil fields 
can be rehabilitated and operating on a small scale by October of this year. 




















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> Consortium members believe that world oil consumption will increasé*_ 

sufficiently to absorb additional production from Iran as it comes in. But, if 
demand does not increase to this extent, these oil companies will have to cut 
back their production elsewhere. This possibility worries other Middle Eastern 
governments whose revenues are so highly dependent on oil revenues. 

Iran's revenues from oil under this agreement are expected by Iranian 
officials to range upward from 80 million dollars in the first year to 200 
million (at full production) in the third year. This may be optimistic. 

Iran needs 100 million dollars a year just to meet operating expenses. 

The U.S. has been tiding Iran over lean days with handouts and will | 
presumably continue to do so until oil revenues make the nation self-supporting. 





>> The oil companies' deal with Iran hinges on this important factor: 

Iran must agree, in a separate arrangement, to compensate Anglo-Iranian. 

Compensation terms are not finally settled but should be soon. 

Principle of compensation is very important to the oil companies, all of 
which share in oil concessions in the Middle East and other areas. If Iran can 
get away without compensating Anglo-Iranian for expropriation, governments in 
other oil-producing countries might want to try the same tactic. 








>> Russian oil continues to make for difficulties in Western Europe..... 

Price of Russian oil and gasoline undercuts Western companies' quotations. 
Russian price is set deliberately to do this. 

Russians, always attracted to a chink in the Western wall, have been trying 
to work out an oil deal with Denmark. The Danes, desperately short of dollars 
and other foreign exchange, have been offered Russian fuel oil and gasoline as 
part of a trade agreement. Danes are attracted, since this would save dollar 
outlays. Also, the Russian products are cheaper than Western oil. 

The deal may fail, however. Denmark has suspended negotiations after the 
Russians demanded two Danish tankers as part of a trade plan. Also, the Danes 
have found the subsidiary of an American oil company balking at a proposal to 
take the Russian oil. Subsidiaries of American, British and Dutch oil companies 
handle all storage and distribution of oil products in Denmark. 

In Norway last year, the Russians forced through the same kind of oil deal 
--selling through private companies' facilities. This year these companies will 
have no part of the Russian oil. So Norwegians now pay the higher prices for 
Western oil. Russian propaganda thrives on this sort of situation. 








>> Another fuel, coal, presents a growing problem in Britain..... 

Rate of British coal production this year shows no increase over the 1953 
level. Coal miners last January were granted a wage boost on the understanding 
that they would turn out an additional 5 million tons this year. It's becoming 
clear that they will fall far short of this goal. Large coal imports, already 
started, will be necessary to keep the British boom going and to provide big- 
enough stocks for next winter. It's ironic that the British have a coal squeeze 
when that is one raw material they have plenty of--underground, that is. 








>> In South Africa, coastal towns and industries suffer from a severe coal 
shortage. But this is caused by rail bottlenecks--not enough locomotives and 
coal cars. Plenty of equipment is on order, but that doesn't help now. 
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GERMANIUM for transistors 
and scores of other uses 





How a fragment of metal will let you dial 
your own long distance calls 


The fragment is Germanium—a semi-rare metal 
that has opened the way to amazing technical ad- 
vances in electronics. Transistors made with Eagle- 
Picher Germanium are essential components of 
the new telephone system that will one day let you 
dial your own long distance calls anywhere in the 
country with the same simplicity that is now 
enjoyed on your local calls. 


Germanium transistors are highly efficient as re- 
placements for certain vacuum tubes. Because 





Since 1843 


they are so tiny, use so little power, and yet am- 
plify electric impulses thousands of times, appli- 
cations are almost unlimited. Transistors made 
with Eagle-Picher Germanium are widely used in 
radios, television sets, hearing aids, computers, 
and scores of other electronic products. 


lf there are applications for Germanium in your 
business, or for any of the other Eagle-Picher 
products listed below, we'd welcome the oppor- 
tunity to talk with you in greater detail. 


ae EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc e Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium « Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








NCE AGAIN, as at Munich in 1938, the democratic 

governments of Britain and France have compro- 

mised their honor and made an abject surrender on the 
altar of expediency. 

For the Geneva agreement on Indo-China is no set- 
tlement. It is an appeasement. It is an act of moral 
cowardice. It will cost the governments who signed 
it more in prestige throughout the world than they 
ever will gain by their transparent attempt to glorify 
what they have just done as a step toward a so- 
called “peace.” Indeed, it may involuntarily bring 
on in the end the large war that the truce was de- 
signed to avoid. 

For, despite the soothing words uttered for diplo- 
matic reasons last week by our own officials—who, to 
their credit, refused to sign the agreement—the fact re- 
mains that it is a shameful chapter in the annals of free 
governments. 

On April 28 last, at the opening of the Geneva Con- 
ference, Secretary Dulles warned his colleagues as 
follows: 

“Peace is always easy to achieve—by surrender. Uni- 
ty is also easy to achieve—by surrender. The hard task, 
the task that confronts us, is to combine peace and 
unity with freedom.” 

We have just witnessed the surrender of 12 million 
persons to Communist rule, with the prospect of an- 
other 11 million going the same route in a few months. 

Neither peace nor unity nor freedom is in store for 
the peoples of Indo-China. 

For a long time we have heard the specious cry that 
the real issue in Indo-China was French colonialism, 
even though the granting of full independence for the 
three states of Indo-China has actually been under way. 

Now these same states must bow to Communist co- 
lonialism. As for “independence,” they will get the 
kind of independence that has come to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania—the living examples of modern slavery. 


The Government of France engineered the sur- 
render. The French Parliament is plagued by a bloc of 
100 Communists who apparently care more about 
Soviet Russia than they do about France. They 


wouldn’t even rise in tribute recently to the heroes of 
Dienbienphu when all the other members stood in 
respect for the dead. 

It was the “left-wing” in Paris which forced the liqui- 
dation of the Indo-China war. No Cabinet could stand 
if it refused to accept defeat in Indo-China. 


CONSCIENCE TAKES A HOLIDAY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


A “fifth column”. brought about the surrender of 
France in 1940, and “fifth column” influences accom- 
plished the surrender of Indo-China by the French in 
1954. 

Here is a classic example in which the fate of free- 
dom in the world for millions of innocent persons is 
decided by the “peace at any price” politicians of one 
country. America stood ready to aid, even with mili- 
tary force, but the French defeatists wouldn’t agree to 
make the issue international, as it was in Korea. Even 
though this had been done, it might have been futile. 
For a veto by France against the use of maximum mili- 
tary power by the Allied commanders would have been 
in effect, and American lives might have been wanton- 
ly sacrificed. It is pertinent to recall that the obstinate 
refusal of the British and French governments in 1950 
to let General MacArthur bomb bases in Manchuria led 
in 1953 to the ignominious truce forced upon the United 
States in Korea. 

The American Government in its Indo-China policy 
has been consistent and honorable throughout, but it 
could not itself veto a unilateral decision of the French 
Cabinet. 


Political expediency rules the day. “Peace at 
any price” has been substituted in Europe for honorable 
persistence in behalf of the moral law of mankind. 

This can only embolden the aggressors and cause 
them to risk a try at further encroachment. 

It can only weaken confidence everywhere in the 
leadership of the Western Alliance. 

It can only drive into the orbit of the Communist 
coalition those smaller countries of Asia whose co- 
operation in the defense of that area against Com- 
munist aggression is so vitally important. 

It can only stimulate Moscow to complete the wreck- 
age at Paris of the European Defense Community. 

It can only cause many millions of Americans to lose 
faith in the sincerity of the British and French govern- 
ments and to urge an “agonizing reappraisal” of 
American foreign policy. 

It can only cause many of us to wonder whether 
American troops now based overseas may be subjected 
to a sudden jeopardy by a fateful turn in the policies 
of some volatile French Cabinet of the future. 

It can only cause a political upheaval inside West 
Germany, where a movement to appease Soviet Russia 
is already under way. 

For tragedy inevitably follows tragedy when moral 
principle is abandoned and conscience takes a holiday. 
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Marines at Independence Hall, Philadelphia. Television will bring the color of great events, as well as entertainment, to millions of people. 


C 


is Transmitted Over 


Telephone Networks 


You've probably been hearing a lot 
about color television in recent weeks. 
A number of test programs are now 
being broadcast with excellent results. 

The Bell System’s part in color 
television, as in radio and black-and- 
white ‘TV, is to carry the programs 
from city to city. 

What we do is to provide the 
electronic channels that make this 
possible. 


LOR TV 


Important national events, as well 
as entertainment, can thus be seen 
and heard simultaneously by millions 
of people throughout the country. 

Transmitting pictures in color is 
more complex than in black and 
white and requires additional equip- 
ment. But the basic principles are 
the same. 

Our ability to serve vou in this 
field, as in radio, comes out of our 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








research and experience in telephony. 
Many years ago we started designing 
and building our Long Distance tele- 
phone networks so that they could be 
used for television as well. 

The job of providing Bell System 
facilities with the special equipment 
required for color ‘I’V has been under 
way for many months, to meet the 
needs of the broadcasters and the 
public. 








He makes our troubles his career... 


Most oF THE TIME, perhaps, he’s just a fellow in a uniform 
who waves you throush a busy intersection .. . but then 
suddenly one day he is also the man whose fast, skilled 
hands on an inhalator bring your baby boy back from the 
shadows of death. 


He’s the fellow who gave you a parking ticket that day 
you didn’t see the sign ... but he’s also the one who 
pulled your parents out of their burning 


| g, smashed-up car. 
He’s the fellow who spoke a bit gruffly the time you 
went through the stoplight ... but he’s also the genial, 
friendly guardian the kids look forward to-seeing at the 
school crossing every day. 

He’s the embarrassed, nervous young bachelor who helped 
bring your first-born into the world during that 
nightmarish ride to the hospital. 


families—and who digs down into his own thin wallet 
for the price of a hot meal for the youngsters left 
without food. 


He’s the bearer of sad tidings when tragedy comes, the 
untangler of triffic in blizzards, the Solomon who 
settles squabbles between neighbors. 


He’s the head of a family, who walked into a 
darkened warehouse the other night and dutifully let 
the men back in the shadows fire the first shot. 


It’s comforting to know, as we sit in our easy chairs on 
a wet, stormy evening, that over 200,000 Americans 
like him have been willing to pin on a badge and agree 
to make our troubles their careers, 


He's the good Samaritan who knows first-hand th wuwees sine WNeeRANcE COuTANY 
of the hardships in your town, the broken 
: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





